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Editorial Comment 


Next Steps in Ractat DEsEGREGATION IN EpucATION 


Undoubtedly, the recent decision out- 
lawing racial segregation in public 
education is one of the most important 
rendered by the Court since Dred 
Scott. It represents a dramatic climax 
of a 25-year struggle, however, rather 
than a fait accompli. The difficult so- 
cial-engineering job of implementation 
still remains, for the most part. But 
we are not without valuable experience 
which may be drawn upon in our attack 
upon this aspect of the problem. For, 
during the past two decades, certainly 
the one just past, continuous efforts 
have been made to eliminate compul- 
sory racial segregation from our na- 
tional life in general—public service, 
the armed forces, industry, public ac- 
commodation, religion, housing and the 
like, as well as education. And many 
of these efforts have been attended 
with some success and have afforded 
some highly instructive lessons. 

The changes attendant upon our ef- 
forts to eliminate segregation from our 
national life have taken place over such 
a wide area, under such varying condi- 
tions, and within such a brief period 
of time that we are only beginning 
critically to evaluate them. With the 
exception of the Ashmore study’ there 





*Harry S. Ashmore, Negroes and _ the 
Schools. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. 


has been little or no extended critical 
evaluation either to determine the ex- 
tent and character of these changes, or 
particularly, to determine how our ex- 
periences to date might be utilized to 
the best advantage in furthering the 
objective of racial integration. And 
even the Ashmore study has not ex- 
hausted all of the _ possibilities 
of fruitful reflection and evaluation. 
In fact, it is precisely because this 
study raised so many questions which 
apparently could not be answered, even 
within the scope of so comprehensive 
a survey, that further critical study 
would be highly profitable. Accord- 
ingly, it is the purpose of the Twenty- 
Third Yearbook of the JourNaL oF 
Neero Epucation to make a critical 
appraisal of where we are now, to 
ascertain what lessons we have learned 
from our recent experiences with deseg- 
regation, and to suggest how these les- 
sons may be utilized to effect further 


progress. 


For convenience, this Yearbook is 
divided into two parts. The first part 
—‘‘An Appraisal of Recent Experience 
in Desegregation”—is divided into two 
sections: Section A—Desegregation in 
Non-School Areas; and Section B— 
Desegregation in Education. Part 1 
is an attempt to ascertain on as broad 
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a scale as possible, the extent, char- 
acter and success of our recent ex- 
perience in the desegregation of vari- 
ous aspects of our national life, with 
particular reference to education. It 
is obvious that segregation in education 
is not an isolated phenomenon, but is 
an integral part of the general problem 
of caste restrictions in other aspects of 
our national life. Accordingly, it 
would be instructive, if not actually 
necessary, to include in our considera- 
tion other areas than education—public 
service, the armed forces, industry, 
public accommodation, sports, religion, 
housing, and the like, as well as the 
schools. 

It is the purpose of this part of the 
Yearbook (1) to indicate just what 
desegregation has been effected to date 
in a particular area, and the com- 
munity or other reaction to it; (2) to 
explain briefly how such desegregation 
was brought about; (3) to recommend 
what further needs to be done in order 
to attain complete (or a greater degree 
of) integration; and (4) particularly 
to point out any lessons learned from 
the specific experience which might be 
applicable in general. 

The aim of the second part of the 
Yearbook—‘“Next Steps in Racial De- 
segregation in Education”—is to pre- 
sent a discussion of some of the prob- 
lems which remain to be solved, and to 
suggest some next steps looking toward 
their solution. One of the basic ques- 
tions introductory to a discussion of 
next steps is the meaning and scope of 
the Court’s decision, legally. What does 
the decision mean? Does it apply to 
higher institutions—public and_pri- 
vate? What effect does it have upon 
segregated schools other than those in- 


volved in the instant cases? What 





possible effect can the Court’s decree 
have upon the implementation of the 
decision? It might be noted that while 
the Court has not issued a specific 
decree and has ordered counsel to pre- 
sent oral argument in October, it is 
not expected that the Court’s decree 
will alter the situation to such an ex- 
tent as to change the fundamental char- 


acter of the task of implementation. 


A second basic consideration relates 
to the social and educational implica- 
tions of the decision. What does the 
decision mean socially? educationally? 
In general, segregation in public 
schools has been the factor which 
largely determined segregation in other 
aspects of community life. What prob- 
able effect will the outlawing of seg- 
regation in public schools have upon 
the rest of community life? Under the 
“separate but equal” doctrine, Negro 
schools were separate but seldom equal. 
Will the outlawing of compulsory seg- 
regated schools result in better edu- 
cation for Negroes? For whites? What 
of the Negro teacher? Principal and 
supervisor? College president and pro- 


fessor? 
A third and major consideration is 


how to utilize the experience which we 
have had with desegregation in general 
in Northern and border areas; and in 
specific areas in the South. What are 
some of the basic factors involved in 
the development of community accept- 
ance of desegregation in various as- 
pects of life where it has been ac- 
complished? What are some of the 
next steps which should be taken in 
the furtherance of racial desegregation 
in general, and in education in partic- 
ular? 


Cuas. H. Tuompson 
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Cuapter | 
THE STATUS OF RACIAL INTEGRATION IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


CLARENCE MircHe.Li 
Director of the Washington Bureau of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 


Integration in the Armed Services 
will probably be marked officially as 
“mission accomplished” when this writ- 
ing appears in print. Dr. John A. 
Hannah, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, said in a statement released on 
October 12, 1958, that within eight 
months from that date there would be 
no more segregated Army units. Thus, 
by June 1954, the nation will have 
for the first time a fighting force that 
gives to citizens in life the same equal- 
ity they have so often found in death. 

The impact of integration on civilian 
life is beautifully demonstrated by this 
excerpt from a speech of Dr. John 
Fischer, Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Baltimore, Maryland, de- 
livered on June 14, 1954, at a special 
meeting of teacher and school officials 
on desegregation of the schools in his 
city, He read as his conclusion a 
letter from a white school principal 
which contained this paragraph: 

“My step-son found the colored boys 
who fought in Korea beside him to be 
first-class fighting men, who neither 
asked for nor received special favors. 
He learned that the colored skin re- 
ceived enemy bullets with the same 
bravery that the white skin received 
them.” 

The Air Force with approximately 7 
per cent colored personnel has been 
integrated since 1950. The same is 
true of the Navy and the Marine Corps 
which have 7 and 4 per cent colored 
personnel respectively. The Army, 
with nearly 18 per cent colored per- 


sonnel has been the last hold-out. The 
other branches of the Service continue 
to present certain special problems, 
but their official policy is one of com- 
plete acceptance of full integration. 

The halting of segregation in the 
Armed Services is one of the finest 
examples of an entrenched evil yield- 
ing to the pressure of public opinion. 
The chief channels of this opinion were 
and are the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and 
the Negro Press. From time to time 
other forces have been operating, but 
these two institutions have never re- 
lented in their protests against inci- 
dents and policies of segregation in 
the Armed Services. If either of these 
groups had been willing to settle for 
continued segregation in the Armed 
Services, the fight would have been 
lost. Walter White, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NAACP, has recorded the 
memorable meeting with President 
Franklin Roosevelt in September 1940 
when, with A, Philip Randolph and 
the late T. Arnold Hill, he called for 
total abolition of racial segregation in 
the Armed Services” In 1951, Thur- 
good Marshall, Special Counsel for the 
NAACP, went to the fighting front in 
Korea as part of the organization’s 
struggle for full integration and jus- 
tice in fighting forces. This writing 
is an attempt to list a few of the high- 
lights that helped to achieve integra- 
tion. It also will suggest a few items 


*A Man Called White, p. 186. 
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that give warning on the necessity for 
continued vigilance. 

The turning point on integration 
came with the issuance of Executive 
Order No. 9981 on July 26, 1948. 
This was the first major evidence that 
the President, himself, really intended 
to place his office on the side of fair 
play. The President’s Order said that, 
“There shall be equality of treatment 
and opportunity for all persons in the 
Armed Services without regard to race, 
color, religion, or national origin. This 
policy shall be put into effect as rapid- 
ly as possible.” This Order, like Ex- 
ecutive Order 9980, which was issued 
on the same day and dealt with dis- 
crimination in Government employ- 
ment, was the result of the long cam- 
paign to drive Jim-Crow from Amer- 
ican life. 

The Russell Challenge 

The action of the Chief Executive 
was challenged in Congress by Senator 
Richard B. Russell, Democrat of Geor- 
gia, in 1950. An able general of the 
anti-civil rights forces, Senator Rus- 
sell had once before succeeded in 
wrecking an executive program in the 
field of civil rights. He struck a death 
blow to the Wartime FEPC by insert- 
ing some innocent sounding language in 
an Appropriation Act.” 

The Russell action, which was the 
first major test of what Congress would 
do if it had a chance to vote on the 
question of integration in the Armed 
Services, took the form of an amend- 
ment providing that persons serving 
in the Armed Forces would be given 
the right to state whether they wished 
to serve with members of their own 
race. 


*Washington Bureau NAACP files. 


Two future aspirants to national of- 
fice were entangled by Congressional 
interest in segregation. One was Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver, Democrat of 
Tennessee, who voted for the Russell 
Amendment when it came to the Senate 
floor. The other was a wartime hero— 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


The question of integration was 


raised by Senator Leverett Saltonstall, 
Republican of Massachusetts, when 
General Eisenhower was testifying be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee in 1948. Senator Russell is 
the chairman of this committee when 
the Democrats are in control of Con- 
gress and the ranking member when 
the Republicans are in control. At 
that time, the Republicans were in con- 
trol, but Senator Russell was present 
and it may be that the Eisenhower re- 
marks were tempered to avoid offend- 
ing the Georgian. 


General Ejisenhower’s contribution 


to the discussion was as follows: 


There has been a sort of compro- 
mise made with this problem right 
down through the years with the 
Army. . . . In the war, when we 
became so desperate for Infantry 
replacements in the Fall of 1944, 
we did not make the best use of 
our Negro manpower. We had some 
600,000 in Europe. We told the 
Negroes we would take volunteers 
for service lines; in the front lines; 
2,400 of them volunteered. 


In general, the Negro is less well- 
educated than his brother citizen that 
is white, and if you make a com- 
plete amalgamation what you are 
going to have is in every company 
the Negro is going to be relegated 
to the minor jobs he is never going 
to get promoted to such grades as 
technical sergeant, master sergeant, 
and so on because the competition 
is too tough. 
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I personally lave always stood for 
organizing the Negro down to include 
units no larger than platoons.° 

The NAACP made an all-out ef- 
fort to defeat the Russell Amendment. 
It was rejected on June 21, 1950, by 
a vote of 42 to 29. 

An interesting footnote on the Rus- 
sell Amendment came in 1952. At a 
hearing before the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, a representative of 
the NAACP questioned whether inte- 
gration in the Armed Services would 
be continued if Senator Kefauver, 
then a candidate for the Democratic 
Party’s nomination for President, be- 
came the nation’s Chief Executive. 

Senator Kefauver was not present 
at the time, but it is a measure of 
the public support gained by inte- 
gration that he felt it necessary to 
send the following statement: 

“The question of nonsegregation 
in the Armed Services has been de- 
bated and decided by the Congress. 
One of the chief aims and desires 
of my entire life has been better 
race relations. The law apparently 
has worked well and I do not pro- 
pose to change it.* 


Second try for Jim Crow 


A second attempt to get legisla- 
tive support for segregation came in 
1951. At that time, Congress was 
considering the Universal Military 
Training Program. 
what was to happen was given when 
a witness for the NAACP appeared 
before the House Armed Services 


A warning on 


"Senate Hearings on Universal Military 
Training March 17 to April 3, 1948, Pages 
995-996, 

‘Senate Hearings on National Security 
pree Corps Act, February 1952, Page 
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Committee. Representative William 
H. Bates, Republican of Massachu- 
setts, cited his experience in the 
Merchant Marine as proof that Ne- 
groes desired segregation. When the 
NAACP Representative said that seg- 
regation should not be permitted, Mr. 
Bates asked, “Is it your point that 
we shouid force them to live with 
whites . . . even though they do not 
want to?” 

Representative Arthur Winstead, 
Democrat of Mississippi, introduced 
the now infamous Winstead Amend- 
ment which was really the Russell 
Amendment. This time, however, 
twelve northern Republicans support- 
ed the pro-segregation move. Appar- 
ently, they thought that they could 
get away with their action because the 
committee took the vote in executive 
session. To their great dismay, how- 
ever, Robert Allen, columnist for the 
New York Post, published their names 
on March 22, 1951. Three southern 
Democrats actually voted against the 
segregation amendment. 

Tactically, this action of the House 
Committee was a blunder on the part 
of those who favored segregation. A 
wave of indignation struck the country. 
Telegrams, letters, and delegations be- 
gan registering the opinion of the peo- 
ple. 

Two stirring speeches against the 
amendment were made by Congressmen 
William L. Dawson, Democrat of II- 
linois, and Adam Clayton Powell, 
Democrat of New York. Forty-four 
delegates from eleven key states came 
to Washington, at the call of the 
NAACP, to talk with their Congress- 


“House Hearings on Universal Military 
Temning, January 23 to March 8, 1951, Page 
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men. Some of the Northern men who 
had planned to keep the amendment 
as a part of the bill had expected to 
get away with their action while the 
House was in the Committee of the 
Whole. At that time, they knew that 
there would be no record vote. When 
the vote came, however, many of them 
had to oppose segregation because some 
of their important constituents were 
sitting in the gallery watching them. 

The Winstead Amendment came to 
a vote on April 12, 1951. Representa- 
tive Melvin Price, Democrat of Illinois, 
a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, offered an amendment to 
eliminate the Winstead proposal. 
Among the Democrats who took the 
floor to speak against segregation were 
Congressmen Chet Holifield of Cali- 
fornia, Sidney Yates of Illinois, Charles 
Howell of New Jersey, and Ray Mad- 
den of Indiana. Republicans who de- 
nounced segregation were Congressmen 
Jacob Javits of New York, George 
Bender of Ohio, James Fulton of Penn- 
sylvania, and Millet Hand of New 
Jersey. 

The pro-segregation bloc’s most vocal 
leaders were Congressmen Edward de- 
Graffenried of Alabama, W. M. Wheel- 
er of Georgia, and Jamie Whitten of 
Mississippi, all Democrats. 

During the debate, Congressman de- 
Graffenried tried to give the impres- 
sion that the Department of the Army 
favored the Winstead Amendment by 
giving the following quote from testi- 
mony of former Secretary of the Army, 
Gordon Gray, during Hearings before 
the House Armed Services Committee: 


Mr. Winstead. Mr. Secretary, 
would you have any objections to 
providing in this bill that each in- 
dividual when he registers shall have 
the right to express himself on three 
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questions: Do you prefer to serve 

in a segregated unit, or do you pre- 

fer not to serve in an integrated 
unit, or do you have any choice? 

It would give us a chance to let the 

individuals speak instead of the poli- 

ticians and the Secretary of De- 
fense. 
Secretary Gray. Mr. Winstead, 

I wouldn’t have an objection to an 
individual expressing himself. If 
that is what you mean, as you stated 
it, I would have no objection to 
their expressing themselves. I don’t 
know that we could agree that that 
would be binding.” 

To this Congressman Powell replied, 
“I defy any member of the Armed 
Services Committee to tell me a single 
person of importance in the Pentagon, 
on the joint staff, who has told them 
that they are in favor of the Winstead 
Amendment.’ 


The forces of segregation were de- 
feated by a vote of 178 to 126. 

The political significance of segre- 
gation in the Armed Services is pointed 
up by this sidelight on the Winstead 
Amendment. Former Representative 
Lansdale Sasscer, Democrat of Mary- 
land, was listed by Columnist Allen as 
voting for segregation in committee. 
The Congressman quickly sent a let- 
ter to the Maryland State Conference 
of NAACP Branches assuring them 
that he had voted to table the Win- 
stead Amendment. Senator J. Glenn 
Beall, Republican of Maryland, who 
was then a member of the House, as- 
sured the NAACP that he thought the 
Winstead suggestion was “contrary to 
American principle” and that he would 
vote against it on the floor.’ 


‘Congressional Record, April 12, 1951, Page 
"Congressional Record, April 12, 1951, Page 
"Washington Bureau NAACP files. 
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The Senators Intervene 


Meanwhile, pro-civil rights Senators, 
led by Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York and Hubert Humphrey of Minne- 
sota, were showing increasing concern 
about the Defense Department’s con- 
tinued opposition to NAACP amend- 
ments to military legislation which 
would end segregation. 
ference wtih Army officials, Senator 
Humphrey bluntly told his listeners 
that it was a political hazard to omit 
the NAACP type amendment from 
legislation. 


On March 5, 1951, six U. S. Sena- 
tors met with Department of Defense 
officials to press for speeding up the 
program of integration in the Armed 
Services.” At that time, after 
ferences with Army officials, the As- 


In one con- 


con- 


sociation reported on segregation in 
the Army as follows: 


The Army has shown a few col- 
ored troops the promised land of 
integration in basic training units 
and some specialties. However, the 
vast majority of ground troops are 
still in the bondage of segregation. 

“There is integration during basic 
training at Forts Dix, New Jersey; 
Riley, Kansas; Knox, Kentucky; 
Jackson, South Carolina; Ord, Cali- 
fornia; Roberts, California; Wood, 
Missouri; Camps Chaffee, Arkansas; 
and Breckenridge, Kentucky. How- 
ever, our discussion at the meeting 
revealed that most of the colored 
people entering the Army are sent 
to existing colored units as replace- 
ments. Even those who are inte- 
grated during the period of basic 
training are sent to segregated units 
when they have completed their 
training.” 


"Washington Bureau NAACP Report, De- 
cember 28, 1951. 

ashington Bureau NAACP Report, De- 
cember 28, 1951. 
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The meeting of Senators with the 
Department of Defense officials was 
arranged by Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, 
who was then Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. The Department pledged in 
this meeting that integration would be- 
gin in the Far East first, that it would 
be followed by integration in Europe, 
and, finally, there would be integra- 
tion in the United States. 

Later, Mrs. Rosenberg said in a let- 
ter to Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
who attended the meeting, “I feel very 
strongly that whatever advances have 
been made in the elimination of dis- 
crimination in the 
Army, recently, should be credited not 
only to the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but also to you and 


and segregation 


the Senators who are associated with 
you. 

Mrs. Rosenberg submitted the fol- 
lowing progress report to Senator 
Humphrey, who was also at the March 
meeting, on October 6, 1952: 


Department of the Army 


In March 1951, representatives of 
the Department of the Army pre- 
sented to you and interested col- 
leagues, in conference, information 
on the general subject of the utili- 
zation of Negro manpower in the 
Army. 

At that time, individual integra- 
tion had been accomplished in all 
military schooling and in most train- 
ing divisions. A few Negro units 
had been made organic parts of 
larger white units. It was em- 
phasized that the process of Army 
integration must be gradual and not 
geared to a specific timetable. 

Since March 1951, integration has 
been accomplished in all training 
divisions and in replacement train- 
ing centers throughout the United 


“Washington Bureau NAACP files. 
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States. In May 1952, the Far East 
Command completed the process of 
integration, including the discon- 
tinuance of racial designations pre- 
viously applicable to certain units. 
These are two highly significant ad- 
vances. 

In the Alaskan, Austrian and Eu- 
ropean Commands, programs of 
gradual integration have been ini- 
tiated and are being progressively 
implemented. The procedures fol- 
lowed in this regard are comparable 
to those used successfully in the Far 
East Command. In the Continental 
United States, integration is nearing 
completion in the three Regular 
Army divisions and many non-divi- 
sion units, regardless of geographical 
location. 

At the present time, the number 
of all-Negro units in the Army is 
approximately one-third less than 
that of May 1951, and the decline 
is continuing. Racial designation 
has been progressively removed from 
134 units throughout the Army. 


Department of the Navy 
The Navy has submitted the fol- 


lowing report: 

The Secretary of the Navy issued 
the following policy statement to 
all ships and stations in June 1949: 

1. Reference (a) (AlNav 423- 

45) is cancelled and super- 
seded by this letter. 

It is the policy of the Navy 
Department that there shall 
be equality of treatment and 
opportunity for all persons in 
the Navy and Marine Corps 
without regard to race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

In their attitude and day-to- 
day conduct of affairs, officers 
and enlisted personnel of the 
Navy and Marine Corps shall 
adhere rigidly and impartially 
to the Navy Regulations, in 
which no distinction is made 
between individuals wearing 
the uniform of these Services. 
All personnel will be enlisted 
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or appointed, trained, ad- 
vanced or promoted, assigned 
duty and administered in all 
respects without regard to 
race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

In the utilization of housing, 
messing, berthing and other 
facilities no special or unusual 
provisions will be made for 
the accommodation of any 
minority race. 

At the present time there is no 
segregation in the Navy or Marine 
Corps and the equality of treatment 
of all races and creeds has been 
amply demonstrated in fact in both 
the Navy and Marine Corps, es- 
pecially during the present Korean 
action. 


Department of the Air Force 


On 11 May 1949, the Secretary 
of Defense approved the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force policy which 
provides for equality of treatment 
and opportunity for all persons in 
the Air Force without regard to race, 
color, religion or national origin. 
Concurrently with the former Secre- 
tary’s approval of this policy, an 
Air Force directive was published 
and given the widest possible dis- 
tribution throughout the Air Force. 

Immediately following the publi- 
cation of this directive, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force and the Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, Personnel, dis- 
cussed this new non-segregation pol- 
icy with all the major Air Force 
commanders, when they were as- 
sembled at Air Force Headquarters 
for a general briefing on policy and 
tactical matters. 

The following statistical informa- 
tion indicates the extent and prog- 
ress made in the distribution of 
Negro personnel throughout the Air 
Force: 

1. In January 1949, there were 
167 predominantly white Air 
Force units containing person- 
nel, whereas by December 
1951, this figure had increased 
to 3,145 Air Force units. 








— 


2. On June 1952, there was only 
one Air Force unit which 
was predominantly manned 
with Negro personnel. This 
unit’s strength was 98 officers 
and airmen, of whom 92 were 
Negro personnel. At the same 
time, the total number of Air 
Force units comprising some 
Negro personnel had increased 
to 3,466. 

3. Air Force personnel, including 
Negroes, are assigned as re- 
quired throughout the world 
solely on the basis of their job 
classification. One exception 
to this procedure is Iceland, 
the Department of State hav- 
ing requested that Negro per- 
sonnel not be assigned to 
units stationed in Iceland. 

Because of the policy of equality 

of treatment and opportunity for 
all Air Force personnel, it has not 
been deemed necessary to maintain 
statistics concerning the skill and 
assignment of any particular group. 
Reports from field commanders 
indicate that, while there have been 
scattered racial incidents of small 
importance, there has been a general 
acceptance of the non-segregation 
policy by all personnel of the Air 
Force. 


The President’s Stand 


The Presidential election year saw 
General Eisenhower as Supreme Allied 
Commander of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in Europe. 


The Pathfinder Magazine of May 7, 
1952, carried a statement saying, “Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has ordered integra- 
tion of white and Negro troops in the 
European command. The order went 
into effect last month, means that as 
much as one-third of some units will 
be colored. It also means Eisenhower 
will have a good talking-point in win- 
ning Negro support for his candidacy.” 
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The Department of Defense was 
quoted in press dispatches as denying 
that Eisenhower had taken the action. 
An Army spokesman was quoted as 
saying: 

Full integration had been ordered 
to start in Europe April 1 by the 
Department of the Army. It fol- 
lowed similar action ordered in the 
United States in January 1950 and 
later for U. S. Army units serving 
in the Far East. The order was 
not ‘secret’ and simply directed that 
Negro GI’s be integrated with white 
troops; that they be assigned en- 
tirely on a basis of individual cap- 
abilities and qualifications and that 
‘Negro units’ as such be abolished. 
The order was not issued by Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, as 
claimed in some reports, but was 
actually a letter in March from the 
Department of Army requesting the 
European Command to implement an 
earlier Army-wide order.” 
Fortunately, the General, though not 

responsible for this act, apparently had 
decided that segregation must be 
abolished. The first real test he faced 
on this after he took office as Presi- 
dent came on March 19, 1953, when 
Mrs. Alice Dunnigan, White House 
correspondent for the Associated Ne- 
gro Press, noted the long effort of the 
NAACP to get segregation abolished in 
schools on military posts, and asked 
the Chief Executive what he proposed 
to do about it? 

The question was the climax of 
months of work. by the NAACP, Sena- 
tor Hubert Humphrey, Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell, and, especially, 
parents who objected to sending their 
children to segregated schools. 


President Truman had vetoed a bill 
because it contained language that was 


%United Press, May 22, 1952. 
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designed to jeopardize integration in 
schools on military posts. In his veto 
message the President said, ““The Con- 
gress has included one provision in this 
bill which I cannot approve. This 
provision would require a group of 
schools on Federal property which are 
now operating successfully on an integ- 
rated basis to be segregated . . . This 
proposal, if enacted into law, would 
constitute a backward step in the efforts 
of the Federal Government to extend 
equal rights and opportunities to all 


” 
our people. 


A young white mother from Minne- 
sota had openly protested against the 
segregation in a school on a Texas post 
where her husband was stationed.” 


President Eisenhower made his now 
famous statement that there was no 
legal or moral justification for such 
discrimination and promised to investi- 
gate. He said, “I will repeat it again 
and again whenever Federal funds are 
expended I do not see how any Ameri- 
can can justify legally, logically, or 
morally discrimination in the expendi- 
ture of these funds. If there are any 
benefits to be derived from them all 
should share, regardless of such incon- 
sequential factors as race or religion.” 


At that time, there was only one 
major post on which Federally operated 
schools were still segregated. This was 
at Fort Benning, Georgia. It is signif- 
icant that the integration in these 
schools was accomplished peacefully 
and successfully despite opposition 
from Governor Talmadge. However, 
there are twenty-one posts which oper- 
ate segregated schools that are run by 


"Breakthrough on the Color Front by Lee 
Nichols, page 194. 
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local authorities, although the cost is 
paid by Uncle Sam.” 


A target date of ending segregation 
in all schools has been set as “not later 
than September 1955.” Although this 
date was set by the Department of 
Defense, NAACP investigation has 
shown that when the President an- 
nounced segregation would be ended, 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, requested that integra- 
tion be delayed. Hence, the conclusion 
is inescapable that integration in all 
schools on military posts would be an 
accomplished fact if Mrs. Hobby had 
not intervened. However, there is no 
reason to believe that the Department 
of Defense will alter its plans and 
postpone integration to a date later 
than September 1955. 


A significant move, affecting colored 
Stewards in the Navy Department, was 
made when it ended the practice of 
directing colored personnel into this 
branch of the Service in such large 
numbers that it became almost com- 
pletely segregated. The Marine Corps, 
which followed similar practice, ad- 
vised the NAACP on April 1, 1954, 
that it is now studying its entire 
Stewards Branch and, pending the out- 
come of the study, “no one is being 
enlisted in the Stewards field.’” 


Some Danger Signals 


There are some danger signals for 
the future. For example, out of the 
highly integrated Air Force, there 
comes the statement in the Washington 
Evening Star, dated April 1, 1954, 
that: 


“Washington Bureau NAACP Report. 
Washington Bureau NAACP files. 
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“The colored race evidently has a 
marked susceptibility to red blood cell 
changes into the sickle shape at high 
altitudes. 

When the NAACP protested H. Lee 
White, Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force, replied that: 

“TI have looked into the matter pre- 
sented in your letter of 2 April 1954 
and have enclosed for your informa- 
tion a copy of the paper which Lt. 
Colonel James P. Jernigan presented 
31 March 1954 at the 25th Annual 
Meeting of the Aero Medical Associa- 
tion. Colonel Jernigan did not deviate 
from his prepared text and read the 
paper as cleared for presentation prior 
to the meeting. No press release was 
prepared on this paper, and the re- 
marks in the Evening Star apparently 
were written by one of the several re- 
porters who attended the various pre- 
sentations during the convention.” 


“Colonel Jernigan did not make the 
statement, as such, which was attrib- 
uted to him in the newspaper. I regret 
that this misunderstanding has occur- 
red.” 

The Colonel’s speech contained this 
paragraph which apparently gave the 
newspaper the basis for its story: 

The nine cases treated at Warren 

AFB Hospital were seen during the 

period October 1950 and June 1953. 

All were negroes except Case +5 

who, although denying negro ances- 

try, was decidedly dark complex- 
ioned. Eight were Korean returnees 
en route to the Eastern United 

States, whereas one patient had the 

onset of his symptoms during a 

flight from Lackland AFB, Texas, 

to Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

The question remains, “Why does a 
highly placed Air Force officer believe 


*Washington Bureau NAACP files. 


that it is significant to note the fact that 
a handful of airmen who were the 
victims of a new ailment were also 
colored and that one while denying 
that he was a Negro was dark in 
color?” 

As yet, there is no indication that 
the Department of Defense has settled 
the problem of segregation in National 
Guard Units. Most of these units that 
were activated for the Korean War 
ultimately were made parts of racially 
integrated groups. 

To illustrate what happened, a De- 
fense Department official once told the 
story of how the Mississippi National 
Guard was introduced to integration 
when its members reached an Indiana 
camp and were examined by a colored 
doctor. 

However, an example of the persist- 
ence of segregation comes from Mary- 
land where the colored units, serving 
under Colonel Vernon Greene, were in- 
tegrated in Korea, but when the men 
returned to the United States, Mary- 
land military officials insisted that 
they resume the pattern of segregation. 
Colonel Greene and his officers refused 
to accept this insult and resigned from 
the Guard. 

The Reserve Units of the Army must 
also be watched closely. Major E. H. 
Fleming filed a complaint with Charles 
Shorter, Executive Secretary of the 
Philadelphia NAACP, in October, 
1952, stating that he had filed appli- 
cation with the 79th Infantry Division 
of the Pennsylvania Military District 
the previous January, but Major Gen- 
eral Robert Wilson advised him (Flem- 
ing) that the Reserve Units, including 
the 79th Division, were designated 
racially in their activating orders, and 
that no official instructions had been 
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issued subsequently to the contrary. 
In November 1953, the Military Aide 
to the President advised that the Army 
had taken the necessary action “to 
effect the assignment of Major Flem- 
ing to a unit in the 79th Division.” 
However, final assignment 


made until March 9, 1954.” 

Because of segregation in colleges 
and universities, the ROTC also pre- 
sents a continued threat to integration. 

On September 15, 1953, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Hannah said, 


The ROTC programs of the sev- 
eral military departments have been 
carefully reviewed and in each case 
the principle of ‘avoidance of reli- 
gion and racial discrimination’ was 
found to be rigidly observed. This 
is in accordance with the policy of 
the Department of Defense not to 
impose or countenance segregation. 


was not 


In the operation of the officer 
training programs, the Services en- 
courage applications from all per- 
sons motivated by a desire for mili- 
tary and Naval service. There are 
no restrictions designed to eliminate 
or discourage any particular race. 
Typical of this is the Navy’s assign- 
ment of Negro officers to special 
duties in publicizing this year’s 
ROTC program to civic organiza- 
tions, schools, social clubs, and 
PTA’s in areas containing high per- 
centage of Negro population. 

“While it is the policy and desire 
of this department that all persons 
receive equal opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the ROTC programs, it 
must be realized that a primary re- 
quisite for selection is that the stu- 
dent be acceptable and enrolled in 
the college. The Department of 
Defense may not dictate the entrance 
requirements to the individual col- 
leges or universities.”” 


"Washington Bureau NAACP files. 
*Washington Bureau NAACP files. 
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Off Post Problems 
The final point to be emphasized 
deals with the personal treatment of 
service men and women. On posts, 


this treatment is usually above re- 
proach in that all facilities are non- 
segregated, even in the Deep South. 

In spite of this evidence of a policy 
of uniform treatment, there still arise 
bona fide complaints about segregation 
in facilities such as swimming pools 
and barber shops. The barber shop 
problem is found even as far North as 
Michigan.” 

Usually, there is a disposition to 
correct the causes of these complaints, 
but, frequently, the time consumed in 
investigation and cover-up explanations 
is extensive. 

Many service people are still likely 
to encounter trouble in some local com- 
munities when they leave the post. On 
November 27, 1953, approximately 
fifty colored soldiers were arrested in 
Columbia, South Carolina, because one 
of the men sat down beside a white 
woman passenger. The next day, an 
officer in the group was fined $200.00; 
47 of the soldiers were fined $25.00 
each; and another soldier was fined 
$100.00. The Department of Defense 
asked the U. S. Department of Justice 
to investigate the matter, but nothing 
has been done as yet.” 

In 1953, also, there was the fantastic 
experience of Lt. Thomas Williams, a 
member of the Air Force, who was 
arrested and fined in Florida because 
he refused to take a seat in a segre- 
gated section of an interstate bus. 
Police advised him that he “was lucky 
he didn’t get his head beat in.” 


*Washington Bureau NAACP files. 
*Washington Bureau NAACP files. 
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Defense officials, both high and low, 


try to escape their responsibility in 


these matters. After long investiga- 
tions, they usually wind up with a 
pious suggestion that these are com- 
munity problems that outside agencies 
should handle. Nevertheless, it is ines- 
capably clear that most of those who 
have trouble because of local segrega- 
tion practices would not have such 
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experiences if they were not serving in 
the defense of the country. 


It is a cruel fact that colored mem- 
bers of the Armed Services have great- 
er protection against unjust treatment 
off the posts when they are in Imperial 
Japan or Ex-Nazi Germany than they 
do in Alabama or Mississippi. In the 
midst of the general rejoicing about 
the progress of integration, this is a 
sobering thought. 
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With the recent announcement of 
strategic goals to be attained in the 
larger struggle for equal opportunity 
and civil rights by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, recognition was given to the 
field of transportation as an area of 
major concern and urgency. The gains 
made toward the clarification of na- 

through 
state-sup- 


civil rights policies, 


involving 


tional 
court decisions 
ported education, racial restrictive 
covenants and restraints upon suffrage, 
point rather sharply to transportation 
as a sensitive and vulnerable point of 
next attack in the deployment against 
segregation. Although the focal em- 
phasis is new, transportation in the 
Southern states has been characterized 
over the years by a consistent pattern 
of racial segregation and its attendant 
discrimination. Instances of conflict, 
violence, arrests and suits for damages, 
involving Negro passengers on trains 
and busses, have occurred with un- 
abated regularity, and have increased 
during periods of high national mobil- 
ity, as in World War II. 


no other area of Southern state statu- 


Perhaps in 


tory law is the requirement of segre- 
gation more explicity drawn and ad- 
ministratively detailed; and it is out 
of this 
“separate but equal’’ constitutional in- 
We seem 
now, in this present orientation of 
strategy and tactics, to be returning 
to a point of departure in the struggle 


area that the now defunct 


terpretation disseminated. 


against segregation, to an area of racial 
theory which has enmeshed the national 


system of movement and communica- 
tion in a crazy-quilt of restrictive rules 


and regulations. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE 

TRANSPORTATION AREA 
With the exception of the border 
cities, the status of segregation prac- 
tices in intra-state transportation has 
not been altered to a degree worthy of 
citation. For that reason and the pri- 
mary orientation of this paper with 
the question of national policy, the dis- 
cussion will give major emphasis to 
the field of inter-state transportation. 
It seems valuable to pin-point the 
somewhat special significance of the 
interstate transportation area as back- 
ground to the later treatment of de- 
segregation changes. The following 
reasons are strongly persuasive of the 
high importance of this field in the 

larger civil rights domain: 


1, Interstate transportation involves 
large segments of the Negro and white 
public in day-to-day contact and asso- 
ciation. For example, on _ interstate 
railway trains alone in the Southern 
District, there were 21,832,372 pas- 
sengers carried in coaches for the year 
preceding 1950, with an additional 
4,510,226 in parlor cars.’ On the basis 
‘Interstate Commerce Commission, “Reve- 
nue Traffic Statistics of Class I Steam 


Railways in the United States,” Statement 
No. M. 220. 
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of a study of 27 major-line trains 
travelling between Northern and South- 
ern terminals, it was found that 16 
per cent of the total number of pas- 
sengers carried were Negroes. In 
terms of this proportion, an aggregate 
Negro public of some 3,491,740 pas- 
sengers may be estimated, and this is 
a group almost a fourth of the size 
of the total 1950 Negro population for 


the nation as a whole. 


2. In the interstate transportation 
area we are dealing with what is es- 
sentially a national system of com- 
merce and a domain of clear-cut federal 
responsibility. The regulation of such 
commerce is stipulated by the United 
States Constitution as a power of 
Congress; and although the states may 
establish regulations affecting such 
commerce within their own boundaries, 
they are enjoined from the operation 
of such regulations as would create an 
undue burden on commerce between the 
states. Thus, in contrast with many 
other aspects of civil rights issues, the 
question of segregating passengers in 
interstate transit rather substantially 
avoids the states’ rights complication. 


8. There is further indication of 
national interstate transportation policy 
in the specific wording of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act itself which ex- 
pressly prohibits “any undue or un- 
reasonable prejudice or disadvantage 
whatsoever.” In the Henderson case” 
the United States Supreme Court made 
application of this policy by ruling 
that carrier regulations requiring a 
segregated table arrangement for Ne- 


"Long, Herman H., Segregation in Inter- 
state Railway Coach Travel. Nashville: 


Race Relations Department, American Mis- 


sionary Association, Fisk University, 1952. 
"Henderson v. United States, 339 U. S. 816. 
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gro passengers exclusively constituted 
a denial of equal treatment as required 
by the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
earlier case of Congressman Arthur 
Mitchell concerning pullman-car ac- 
commodations had also evoked from the 
Supreme Court application of the pol- 
icy of equitable treatment of all pas- 
sengers, regardless of race, although it 
did not touch the issue of the invalidity 
of segregation, per se.’ In 1946, how- 
ever, when Irene Morgan’s refusal to 
ride segregated as an interstate bus 
passenger in Virginia came before the 
Court, the judicial ruling did clearly 
stipulate that segregation laws as ap- 
plied to interstate bus transportation 
were unduly burdensome and therefore 
constitutionally unenforceable.* An even 
more recent application of national and 
constitutional policy is presented in the 
case of William Chance who was ar- 
rested in Virginia for refusing to 
change his seat to a segregated rail- 
way coach. The decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals which the Su- 
preme Court refused to hear on cer- 
tiorari said, in effect, that the principle 
established by the Irene Morgan case 
also applies to segregation on inter- 
state trains.” It stated further that in- 
as much as state segregation laws were 
an unconstitutional burden, regulations 
administered by the carriers to segre- 
gate passengers by race were likewise. 
A substantial core of rather consistent 
national policy therefore exists, sup- 
porting the advances made up until the 
present, and providing a solid founda- 
tion for continued legal and legislative 
attack. 


‘Mitchell v. United States, 313, U. S. 80. 
‘Morgan v. Virginia, 328 U. S. 373. 
*Chance v. Lambeth, 186 F2d 879, 4th Cir- 
cuit, cert denied. 
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4. Special significance also attaches 
to the interstate transportation area 
because of the variations and incon- 
sistencies in practice which now exist 
This is 
partly the result of changes forced 


with respect to segregation. 


upon the carriers by these expressions 
of national policy, and partly the re- 
sult of pressures growing out of public 
opinion and demand. A Negro pas- 
senger may ride on a pullman car 
quite free of the molestation by train 
officials, and the same is generally true 
But if he 
travels by railway coach, with the ex- 


of the dining car situation. 


ception of a few reserved seat trains, 
the full demand of segregation rules 
is placed upon him and he will likely 
experience the additional injustice of 
On 


a single train, therefore, one set of 


inferior physical accommodations. 


policies are made to apply on the front 
end and a contrary set on the back 
end. If he seeks passage to a South- 
ern destination by air, however, no 
carrier system will seek to administer 
a pattern of segregated seating. Never- 
the less, he will encounter in many of 
the air terminals of the South difficul- 
ties in getting food and a variety of 
segregated arrangements in rest-room 
facilities. The very weight of these 
inconsistencies, it would appear, is 
creating a strain on the national trans- 
portation policy that augurs their elimi- 
nation. Moreover, they have created 
a situation which is ripe for suits of 
legal damage; and the carrier systems, 
feeling the pressure of complaints and 
realizing their vulnerability, seem in- 
clined to consider divesting themselves 
of the irritating causes. 


Status or DEsEGREGATION 
For persons not intimately acquaint- 
ed with the inertias of deep-seated seg- 


regation practice, the listing of impres- 
sive national policy gains in the inter- 
state aspects of travel might lead to 
the erroneous conception that the de- 
segregation processes are at an ad- 
vanced stage and that they are uni- 
formly and conspicuously in evidence. 
Quite the opposite is true, for the pre- 
vailing general pattern for interstate 
bus and railway transportation through- 
out the South remains one of enforced 
racial segregation. Although the Mit- 
chell decision was made as far back 
as 1941 and the Morgan case estab- 
lished in 1946 the principle that segre- 
gation is an unconstitutional burden on 
interstate travel, a 1950 field investiga- 
tion of the major railway lines servic- 
ing the South, involving 46 field trips 
and 28,000 miles of travel, produced 
convincing evidence that the older pat- 
tern was still dominant and general 
for coach passengers, who comprise 
more than 80 per cent of the persons 
riding trains.’ After a review of such 
matters as the amount of space afforded 
Negro passengers, the quality of ac- 
commodations under segregation, prac- 
tices governing reservations for special 
trains, provisions of through-car ser- 
vice for coach passengers going to 
secondary points of destination, and the 
manner of administering train regula- 
tions by officials of the carriers, the 
study summarized the current situa- 
tion as follows: 


Segregation is the general common 
practice, and the rules and regula- 
tions adopted for maintaining this 
practice cover almost all aspects of 
the situation confronting the Negro 
passenger. There are instances of 
exception to this general practice, 
but they exist in such few cases as 
to leave the larger pattern relative- 


"Long, Herman H., op. cit. 








ly unaffected. It is apparent that 
segregation is not only a descriptive 
designation for the physical pattern 
of Negro coach accommodations, but, 
more significantly, that it is the de- 
terminative element in the deeper 
complexities and vagaries of the 
train experience for the Negro pub- 
es: 
The amount of space allotted to 
Negro passengers and the difficulty 
of making adjustments for increases 
in passenger load, the quality of ac- 
commodations atfiorded on the Negro 
coaches, the special provisions of 
through train service, the entire ar- 
rangement for segregating Negro 
passengers in the fixed space of res- 
ervation trains, the devious methods 
of handling reservation requests, the 
provisions in terminal facilities, and 
ticket selling services to Negro pas- 
sengers in southern terminals—all 
of these phases of the normal ar- 
rangement for handling the Negro 
public contain differentials which 
place the Negro passenger in a posi- 
tion of undue disadvantage. 

Action taken by the NAACP as re- 
cently as 1953, in filing segregation 
complaints with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against eleven inter- 
state carriers and a terminal company, 
gives further evidence of the current 
state of affairs. These complaints have 
as their purpose a rule by the Commis- 
sion that segregation on carriers and 
in station facilities and accommoda- 
tions is illegal. Presumably, the Com- 
mission would then issue an order to 
the operating carrier systems to abolish 
segregation regulations and put into 
effect procedures which would serve as 
guaranty against such encumbrance. Al- 
though this is organized evidence for 
the railway train situation alone, there 
is every reason to believe that the sit- 
uation on interstate busses has like- 
wise remained relatively unchanged. 
The practice of segregation is even 
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more extreme, characterized by the use 
of punitive measures and arbitrary use 
of local racial-behavior codes as the 
basis of regulating passenger services. 
The removal of Lieutenant Thomas 
Williams of the U. S. Air Force from 
an interstate bus in Florida during the 
summer of 1953 is a case in point. Even 
though Lieutenant Williams was an in- 
terstate passenger and gave only mild 
protest to the bus driver’s insistence 
that he change to the rear seat of the 
facility, he was arrested by Florida po- 
lice for refusing to obey a state law 
requiring segregation. 

On the other hand, even though the 
desegregation process does not charac- 
terize the interstate transportation field 
generally, there have been conspicuous 
and important changes. Racial restric- 
tions have almost completely gone in 
the first-class train accommodations, 
and attempts to carry out such measures 
are the exception rather than the gen- 
eral rule. A Negro passenger will still 
encounter individual clerks who use 
various subterfuges to prevent acces- 
sibility to first-class train space, and 
there are efforts also to place Negro 
passengers at one or another end of 
the car, when space is granted. As a 
whole the remaining efforts to segregate 
in this class of travel are more likely 
to occur in the small towns and cities 
in the “deep south.” The large cities 
and the areas peripheral to the border 
districts are usually non-restrictive in 
granting this class of service. This 
generalization of desegregation in pull- 
man-car facilities may be said to have 
begun with the Mitchell case just 


*Statement of Lieutenant Thomas Willians 
at Hearings of the Commission on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. House of Repre- 
sentatives, on bills to eliminate segregation 
in interstate transportation, May 13, 1954. 
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before World War II; it expanded and 
accelerated during the war, and has 
since become a relatively fixed quantity, 
with the freeing of the dining-car sit- 
uation from segregation. These stages 
of desegregation in this one class of 
travel have covered a period of about 


fourteen years. 


Some inroads of desegregation have 
been made in interstate railway coach 
services insofar as reserved seat trains 
are concerned. But in this type of 
travel the process has not been at all 
generalized; it is partial and segmental 
in operation, limited to a small num- 
ber of through trains operating between 
the South and North. In the study 
previously mentioned covering 27 
trains, it was found that one out of 
every four Negro passengers interview- 
ed reported difficulty in the matter of 
seat reservations. The first railroad 
to officially adopt a policy of non- 
segregation in reservation accommoda- 
tions was the Pennsylvania, and it made 
agreement with the Southern Railroad, 
over which its passengers go from New 
York to New Orleans to implement this 
policy. The Pennsylvania’s reserved- 
seat train between Chicago and Florida 
maintains a similar policy. Other 
streamliners out of New York to Flor- 
ida likewise maintain a nonsegregated 
policy for those Negro passengers who 
are able to get reserved seat accommo- 
dations. Yet, with the exception of these 
few railway systems, others segregate 
or attempt to segregate Negro reserva- 
tion seat passengers, even out of North- 
And with those rail- 


ways which have a nonsegregation pol- 


ern terminals. 


icy, when the passenger is South to 
North, he may frequently be subjected 
to attempts by local offices to place him 
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in a segregated car. As a general rule, 
the dominant pattern of accommoda- 
tion on these trains is segregated when 
movement is from the South to the 
North, and it tends toward nonsegrega- 
tion when travel is in the opposite di- 
rection. This unpredictable and incon- 
sistent operation of the desegregation 
process on reserved-seat trains, except 
for a short prior period of incubation, 
has had only about six years of good 
livelihood. 


For years, the dining car has been 
a kind of “no man’s land” for the in- 
terstate Negro passenger, but since the 
significant Supreme Court decision in 
the Henderson case, it is no longer 
verboten territory. Policy-wise, deseg- 
regation has become generalized for 
practically all trains, and the Southern 
Railway which gave the most persist- 
ent resistance has recently announced 
the abandonment of procedures leading 
to partial segregation.’ Numerous ex- 
ceptions to the general rule still occur, 
however, and a lot depends upon the 
predilections of the dining-car steward, 
the crew of waiters, the location of the 
train within the South, the appearance 
of the Negro passenger seeking food, 
and even whether he enters the dining 
car from the coach or first-class end 
of the train. In spite of these defec- 
tions, however, desegregation in this 
aspect of the interstate travel exper- 
ience has great significance. It has 
proceeded rapidly in just the short 
space of about three and a half years 
and—even more important—it involves 
one of the most sensitive areas of Ne- 
gro-white relations: namely, the taboo 
of eating together. 


°The Afro-American, November 21, 1953. 
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IMPLICATIONS FROM THE INTERSTATE 
TraveL Fieip 

Although the railroad and bus trans- 
portation area does not furnish an 
ideal picture of clear-cut before and 
after change, it provides an experience 
of considerable significance in the total 
process of desegregation. Perhaps, 
even, it is out of the present incon- 
sistencies and incompletions of the in- 
terstate travel situation that the most 
useful applications may be drawn. 
What, then, can we distill from this 
account of interstate transportation 
practices that has general profit for 
promoting change in race relations? 

A first point seems almost elementary 
to emphasize, but it presents itself as 
an extremely important and basic one: 
It would seem essential that some 
rather definite policy must exist, both 
to provide a point of departure and 
to create a general orientation, if tac- 
tical efforts to implement desegregation 
measures are to be effective. On the 
whole, it appears that the broader the 
basis of that policy—as representing a 
sanction expressed in congressional leg- 
islation or constitutional principle—the 
surer the ground and less the chance 
of counteractive or “boomerang” effects. 
In addition, it seems that the more 
positive the policy and the clearer its 
intentions, the greater the enhancement 
of its application to specific civil rights 
objectives. In substantial measure, the 
changes brought to bear upon the in- 
terstate transportation are, in effect, 
implementation of prior-existing nation- 
al policy governing interstate com- 
merce. The railroads and bus lines 
were allowed to establish policies and 
procedures which were odious to na- 
tional policy, and state segregation 
laws were permitted an intrusion upon 
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federal prerogative. Only such broad 
policy directives as the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and the Constitution of the 
United States would presumably have 
enough force to counteract this com- 
bination of state and vested corpora- 
tion interest. 

One hastens to add, as a second point 
that the mere existence of such policy, 
regardless of how broad its basis or 
how consonant with accepted democra- 
tic principle, does not insure that ap- 
plication toward desegregation, or some 
other issue, will be made. Admin- 
istrative implementation is urgently re- 
quired, with detailed, specific orders 
and procedures which are consistent 
with policy. At this point in the re- 
cent history of the transportation sit- 
uation, it seems rather pointedly indi- 
cated that the lack of such administra- 
tive implementation of national policy, 
through Congress the ultimate body of 
competence in this area and its spe- 
cial agent, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, accounts for the fact that 
desegregation has not become general- 
ized through all kinds of interstate 
transportation facilities. 

In the third place, it appears from 
experience in this area that the pub- 
lic itself and the amount of prejudice 
which may be assessed on its part have 
not been the major difficulty in the 
adoption and extension of desegregation 
practices. Once policy is clear and 
generally known, it is not the public 
but the official who stands between the 
public and the new set of regulations 
who is the critical factor. If such of- 
ficials are vested with powers that go 
beyond those of merely administering 
public services, as in the case of bus 
and train officials who have a kind of 
quasi-police power, his role is all the 
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more crucial in setting the stage for 
new kinds of public behavior. The 
role of the public official, as admin- 
istrator of policy and institutional serv- 
ice, emerges as an extremely important 
factor in the desegregation equation 
generally. This suggests the necessity 
of focusing upon persons occupying 
this role and position as the field of 
integration expands from one area to 
another. 

In the fourth place, the transporta- 
tion experience appears to justify the 
observation that positive policies to- 
ward desegregation do not easily and 
naturally diffuse from one area to an- 
other, or from one situation to another. 
The established ways of doing things, 
custom and habit, tend to create re- 
sistances which segment the changed 
situations and cause them to stand rela- 
tively independent of each other. What 
happens on one train of a given rail- 
road may be quite contrary to what 
transpires on another, and there are 
inconsistencies in practice and policy 
as between the coach and first-class 
sections of the same train facility. Even 
more, train officials may carry out both 
sets of policies with about the same 
degree of loyalty. Public behavior 
seems to portray an ability to tolerate 
even these inconsistencies of expecta- 
tion which are created in different sit- 
uations. There is no logic except il- 
logic, and psychological attitudes by 
individuals involved appear to under- 
go a dissociation corresponding to the 
situational demands. An easy, friend- 
ly association on a trip through North- 
ern areas often will change into an 
awkward feigning of nonrecognition 
when segregated arrangements occur 
in the Southern part of the same trip. 
This is a general factor in border 
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city areas, where an integrated local 
transportation set of policies and prac- 
tices does not generalize to other types 
of public accommodation. Undoubted- 
ly, inconsistency does create a strain 
on the system, but the system may 
hold itself in delicate balance almost 
indefinitely unless some new force 
comes into play. Perhaps, as a general 
rule, it may be safe to suggest that 
the greater the strain placed upon a 
social system by these inconsistencies, 
the better the potentialities for giving 
it a changed structure. 


Still a fifth point is suggested by the 
interstate transportation example, and 
it is primarily a negative adduction. 
Wherever a policy, law, or a set of 
administrative regulations is so loose- 
ly constructed that it is at the mercy 
of local custom, or what may be term- 
ed the “racial behavior code,’ they 
will in turn be compromised and di- 
verted to the arbitrary demands of 
local practice. Bus transportation seems 
best as an illustration of this, for re- 
gardless of the interstate character 
of a given trip, the bus, with its 
frequent stops in small towns and rural 
areas, is more a part of the local scene 
than other modes of interstate trans- 
port. And it appears generally the 
case that bus regulations regarding 
the servicing of Negro passengers are 
more loosely drawn and more arbitrari- 
ly administered. At the same time, 
the demand for the appropriate and 
expected forms of racial behavior is 
greater. In both the bus and segre- 
gated coach situation, the Negro pas- 
senger has been literally caught in a 
and ex- 


vise between the demands 


pectations of the racial code of be- 


havior and actual segregation laws, 
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on the one hand, with no relief given 
by ineptly administered national trans- 
portation policies, on the other. 

This review of the train and bus 
transportation area also reveals, as a 
final observation, the necessity of de- 
mand, urgent and real, operating as 
reagent in the total situation. The 
personal experience or injustice, the 
effective protest, the resort to court 
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action—all of these combine in their 
frequency and insistence to exert a 
pressure which galvanizes action to 
change. Though they may initially 


appear to be harmless irritants, in 
the face of practices by responsible 
public agencies which are contrary to 
law or public policy, they later become 
the practical justification and neces- 
sity for the adoption of new procedures. 





Cuapter III 
RACIAL INTEGRATION IN THE FIELD OF SPORTS 


Rurvus E,. CLement 
President, Atlanta University 


Should the ghost of the presumably 
“late” Adolf Hitler decide to visit 
these United States in the summer of 
1954, and should this spirit wish to 
look in on an exhibition of the great 
American sport, baseball, as it is played 
by the top-ranking teams of the nation 
—the sixteen members of the two major 
leagues—and should it decide to re- 
main at the scene of any single game, 
it would assuredly have a most uneasy 
afternoon. 


The victories of Jesse Owens in the 
Olympic games at Berlin in 1936 pos- 
sibly, as much as anything else, made 
the Nazi leader reveal the depth and 
the pettiness of his superior racist 
theories. Time after time, when the 
great Negro American athlete finished 
an event at the head of the field, Hitler 
is reported either to have turned his 
back or to have left the stadium. The 
record shows that in spite of the fact 
that Owens received three gold first- 
place medals, not one of these was 
presented to him by Der Fuhrer and 
not once was he escorted to Der Fuhr- 
er’s box to receive the customary hand- 
shake and acknowledgement which the 
chief Nazi accorded to the other first- 
place winners in the games. 


In contrast to this behavior one has 
simply to glance at the way in which 
Negro contestants and participants in 
virtually all kinds of athletic events 
receive normal treatment on the play- 
ing fields of these United States in the 
summer of 1954. The cynic will cor- 
rectly say that eighteen years had 


elapsed between the 19386 games and 
the 1954 period of American accep- 
tance of Negro athletes. True enough 
the passing of the years has brought 
major advances, but the years alone 
have not been responsible for the pres- 
ent state of things. The very fact 
that there were many Negroes on the 
official American Olympic team in 1936, 
that there had been Negroes on the 
teams before that date and that there 
have been Negroes on the teams since 
then, indicates that the American atti- 
tude toward integration in the field of 
sports even in 1936 was far and away 
in advance of the Nazi attitude char- 


acterized by Adolf Hitler. 


Acceptance of Negroes as fully quali- 
fied to participate in sports right along 
with their white competitors has not 
been thrust upon us nor has it come 
with any great degree of suddenness. 
The social historian would probably 
have a difficult time if he attempted to 
pin down with any degree of exactitude 
the date, the place, the event in which 
for the first time an American Negro 
competed as an individual in an organ- 
ized or amateur sport against white 
athletes or played as a member of an 
interracially mixed team. 


If one will agree to consider horse © 


racing as an American sport within the 
limits of the subject under discussion, 
it will be discovered that in the second 
Kentucky Derby, run on May 15, 1876, 
there was at least one Negro jockey 
among the eleven men who rode the 
horses in the race on that date. (In- 
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cidentally, the records for the first 
Derby, runs in 1875, are incomplete 
in that they do not list the riders of 
any except the winning horse.) The 
third Kentucky Derby, run on May 22, 
1877, was won by a horse named Bad- 
en-Baden, and the winning jockey was 
a Negro, Billy Walker. In the history 
of this great American turf event an- 
other Negro, Ike Murphy, in the early 
years came to be known as the best 
jockey of his period, establishing a rec- 
ord for wins which was only recently 
broken by the presently great horseman 
Eddie Arcaro. There were many other 
very good, some famous, Negro jockeys 
on the American racetracks in the late 
nineteenth century. 

Another field in which the Negro was 
early accepted as a participant was 
boxing. As early as 1890 there were 
American Negroes who were recognized 
as world champions in their divisions. 
Included in this group was George 
Dixon, who held the 118-pound ban- 
tam-weight championship in 1890. The 
turn of the century ushered in the 
period in which Joe Gans held the 
light-weight championship, Joe Walcott 
the welter-weight, and Jack Johnson 
the heavyweight world’s championship. 
In truth, the number of Negro profes- 
sional boxers has been so large over 
the last fifty years that an entire ar- 
ticle might well be devoted to this 
group alone. Though all of them were 
not popular champions, members of the 
Negro group who held world champion- 
ships in the field of boxing in the 
twentieth century have been legion. 
Fortunately for race relations, most of 
these men have been individuals who 
were not only superior athletes but 
who were acceptable as fellow-country- 
men to the great majority of American 
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sports fans. Race relations in Amer- 
ica were undoubtedly advanced by the 
fact that a courageous, gallant, skill- 
ful, yet withal humble Joe Louis won 
the admiration of the American sport- 
ing public and never let the plaudits 
of his followers lure or inveigle him 
into ungentlemanly activities. We 
should never forget that one of Joe 
Louis’s great contributions was to make 
the American people forget the selfish 
life of another great Negro prize 
fighter. 

American Negroes in track and field 
events were close behind the Negro 
boxers in the first half of this century 
both in numbers and in the high quality 
of their performances. Howard Drew 
represented the United States in the 
1912 Olympic games in Stockholm. Six 
years before that, John B. Taylor par- 
ticipated as a member of the American 
team at Athens. Following Taylor and 
Drew came Sol Butler, Earl Johnson, 
DeHart Hubbard, Ned Gourdin as stel- 
lar performers in the various outdoor 
events. Beginning with the 1932 
Olympiad held in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, the American Negro athlete 
came to be recognized as an outstand- 
ing performer for his team and nation. 
There were probably half a dozen Ne- 
groes on the 1982 team, outstanding 
among whom were Ralph Metcalfe, 
Eddie Toland, Edward Gordon, Cor- 
nelius Johnson, and James Johnson. 
At the 1936 games mentioned above 
there were so many men and women of 
color who held membership on the 
American teams that Adolf Hitler is 
reported derisively to have labeled them 
as America’s African allies. 

Time will not permit nor is it neces- 
sary for us to go into great detail, 
listing a year-by-year, name-by-name 
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account of the participation of Ameri- 
can Negro athletes in public sporting 
events in these United States. Before 
we move closer to the present time, 
however, we must make note of several 
other great athletes of color whose 
outstanding performances were ac- 
claimed in their own day and whose 
performances and personalities con- 
tributed to the acceptance generally 
accorded Negro athletes in America 
today. 

In the early part of the twentieth 
century there were a few Negroes who 
were able to compete on even terms 
with others as members of varsity teams 
William Lewis 
was a renowned center on the Harvard 
football team. Mr. Lewis not only 
played a great game of football for 
“dear old Harvard”, but after his col- 


lege days became an eminent lawyer, 


in eastern colleges. 


and by his appointment by President 
Taft to the post of Assistant U. S. 
Attorney General, he goes down in 
history as the first of his race to be 
appointed to a high sub-Cabinet posi- 
in these United States. Fritz 
Pollard, at Brown University, a few 


tion 


years later, was recognized as the out- 
standing half back of his day, being 
chosen on every all-American team of 
Shortly thereafter there 
appeared a great group of outstanding 


the period. 


Negro football players in midwestern 
colleges. This group included Duke 
Slater of Iowa, now a municipal court 
judge in Chicago; the late William 
Young, lineman at the University of 
Illinois; Sam Peyton, now a Chicago 
physician, half back at Northwestern; 
and the farwestern star tackle, Brice 
Taylor, at the University of Southern 
California. During the twenties and 
the thirties and the forties, Negro foot- 
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ball players in the nonsegregated col- 
leges of the nation came to be accepted, 
praised, and/or criticized on the basis 
of their individual merits and _ their 
performances. By the middle of the 


century it was no longer an oddity to 
see a Negro athlete trotting out on 
the gridiron, being cheered, second- 


guessed, booed, criticized, hoisted upon 
shoulders, just as any other athlete of 
the period was treated. Nonsegregated 
high schools of the nation also began 
to field teams which were interracial. 
And the professional football teams of 
the middle and far-west began to hire 
Negro players. 

The first achievement in the field of 
interracial sports was to have Negroes 
accepted as members of the competing 
teams or accepted as individuals to 
compete against other individuals in 
athletic events. By the 1930's this 
situation was not only firmly estab- 
lished, but met with general approval 
in all those sections of the country 
where there were no laws dealing with 
segregation of the races on the statute 
books of the states in which the events 
took place. 

The second step in integration in the 
field of sports now had to be made. 
It had been established that Negro 
athletes could be good and they could 
be gentlemen. What would happen 
when they, either as individuals or as 
team members, might be expected to 
compete with teams coming from below 
the Mason-Dixon Line where Negroes 
had not been accepted in the same 
manner or where the Northern teams 
moved South across the Line in inter- 
sectional contests? On a number of 
occasions southern teams went north 
and played against local teams which 
had Negroes as members of them. This 











was particularly true in the field of 
college football and in track and field 
events. In truth, in these latter events 
individual white boys from the South 
had for many years been competing 
against Negroes in the national AAU 
championships, the Penn Relays, and 
at other times when regional and na- 
tional champions were being chosen. 
There were a few memorable clashes. 
Washington and Jefferson College in 
Washington, Pennsylvania, had to can- 
cel a football game with a Southern 
opponent rather than bench a regular 
half back who happened to be a Negro. 
On another occasion, Harvard refused 
to send a team into the South when it 
was requested that it leave behind one 
of the team members, a Negro. (Be it 
here stated to the credit of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia that at a subsequent 
date Harvard brought a Negro line- 
man down to Charlottesville, where he 
played in the football game against the 
University of Virginia and from all 
accounts was treated as just another 
member of the Harvard team.) 
Gradually Southern teams which 
scheduled events with Northern op- 
ponents recognized the right of the 
opponent to place on the field as its 
representative any man who met the 
athletic and scholastic standards of the 
institution. Today there is probably 
not a single Southern college team in 
the country which, having scheduled 
a game with a Northern opponent on 
the latter’s home grounds, would raise 
a question of race with respect to the 
men who would represent the host team. 
As I have indicated above, the third 
step is now being taken, though it is 
as yet not a very big step: some south- 
ern colleges and universities will per- 
mit northern colleges to bring into the 
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south whomever they desire as qualified 
representatives of their institutions 
when they engage in athletic events. 
The colleges in Texas have been par- 
ticularly noteworthy in this respect. 
But it is also true that institutions 
located in the upper-tier of the South- 
ern states—Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Oklahoma—have with- 
out bitterness and without undue pub- 
licity—engaged in athletic contests at 
home against racially-mixed teams. If 
memory and the records do not fail 
me, the University of North Carolina 
should be placed with this liberal group 
of institutions located in the South. 

It is a bit too early to know what the 
attitude of the Southern colleges will 
be toward permitting Negro athletes to 
represent them, since at the present 
time most of the Negro students who 
are enrolled in Southern institutions 
generally recognized as institutions for 
white persons are registered in the 
graduate and professional schools and 
are therefore not eligible for intercol- 
legiate athletic competition. However, 
it has recently come to my attention 
that one Southern institution which has 
enrolled Negroes in its undergraduate 
college of liberal arts is interested in 
bringing Negro athletes to its campus 
and is expecting to have these men 
represent the institution. In this con- 
nection I can not forego relating an 
account of a conversation this writer 
recently had with an alumnus of the 
University of South Carolina. We 
were discussing the prodigious feats of 
J. C. Caroline, Negro star half back on 
the 1958 University of Illinois football 
team. Caroline’s home town is Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; he was graduated 
from a Negro high school in that city, 
but he wound up as a star performer 
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on a great football team hundreds and 
hundreds of miles away. This alumnus 
was bemoaning the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Illinois was receiving the ac- 
claim and the publicity which resulted 
from Caroline’s great performances on 
the gridiron, when his’ Alma Mater 
might well have benefited from a home- 
town boy’s activities. 


The last great citadel of lily-white- 
ism in American sports was organized 
baseball. This was also probably the 
hardest to conquer. 


Many years ago there must have 
been Negroes who played in organized 
baseball who were light or brown 
enough to “pass” as American white 
men or as foreigners. The late Richard 
B. Harrison, De Lawd of The Green 
Pastures, told me that under a fictitious 
name he played first base in organized 
baseball as a member of the Buffalo, 
New York team. He assured me that 
there were others who did as he. 


Once many years ago when I was 
coaching the baseball team at Living- 
stone College, we played the team from 
Johnson C. Smith University at Wearn 
Field, Charlotte, North Carolina, on 
an Easter Monday. One of the big- 
league teams was playing the local 
Charlotte white baseball team the next 
afternoon. Players and officials of the 
big-league team were in the stands dur- 
ing part of the Livingstone-Smith 
game. The Negro short stop of the 
Livingstone team was approached by 
an assistant manager with the propo- 
sition that if he would decide to change 
his name and claim Cuban ancestry 
and nationality, his team would be glad 
to give the youngster a tryout. The 
young man, William Evans of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, refused the offer—for 


the simple reason that he preferred to 
get an education. 

For a number of years before Ne- 
groes were openly admitted into organ- 


ized baseball there were barn-storming, 


end-of-the-season tours with scheduled 
games between groups of star white 
baseball players on one team and out- 
standing Negro players on the other. 
Lyman Yokeley, star Negro pitcher 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, one- 
time student at Livingstone College 
and later mainstay of the Baltimore 
Black Sox baseball team, was for sev- 
eral years a member of the Negro team 
recruited to play against the big 
leaguers. Competition between the two 
groups was keen. In one season in the 
late 1920’s Yokeley pitched against 
and shut out the white All-Stars in 
three games. On one occasion he 
struck out the National League home 
run king, Hack Wilson of the Chicago 
Cubs, four times in succession. At the 
end of the game Wilson good-naturedly 
gave his bat to Yokeley—who promptly 
painted it black and blue, the colors 
of his school team, Livingstone, and 
sent it back to the campus as a trophy. 

In such ways as this did the Ameri- 
can public first begin to notice the 
calibre of some Negro baseball players 
and at the same time accept the idea of 
seeing them compete against white 
Americans. Meanwhile the color-bar 
persisted. 

When Jack Roosevelt (better known 
as Jackie) Robinson was signed to play 
with the Montreal, Brooklyn Dodger 
Farm, team in 1946, the first open, 
actual dropping of the racial barrier in 
professional baseball occurred. The 
rest of Robinson’s phenomenal career 
in organized baseball to date is well 
known to almost every baseball fan, 
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white or Negro, South or North, in 
America. After the first year at Mon- 
treal, in which he led the International 
League in batting with an average of 
348, stole forty bases, led the second 
basemen of the League in fielding with 
a .985 percentage, and tied for League- 
leading scoring honors with 113 runs, 
Jackie was signed in 1947 with the 
parent Brooklyn Dodgers team. He 
soon became not only the first Negro 
in the major Leagues, but he was 
named Rookie of the Year in the Na- 
tional League for 1947. From there 
he went on to win many other well- 
deserved honors. 

His contribution to race relations can 
not be praised too highly. Mr. Robin- 
son was a college-trained man, having 
attended Pasadena Junior College and 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. He was a great college ath- 
lete, earning twenty-four varsity letters 
in his collegiate days. He had played 
professional football with the Los An- 
geles Bulldogs. He had taught and 
coached at a college for Negroes, Sam 
Huston, in Austin, Texas; and during 
World War II he had served overseas 
as a lieutenant in our armed forces. 
He entered organized baseball directly 
from a Negro professional team, the 
Kansas City Monarchs. His bearing, 
culture, intelligence, deportment and 
demeanor, and his pleasant personality 
buttressed his great athletic ability and 
made of him an individual who could 
be accepted by people of all racial 
groups. To Branch Rickey, General 
Manager of the Brooklyn Dodger base- 
ball empire, must always go the credit 


for his courage, intelligence and fore- 
sight in picking a man like Robinson 
to spearhead the effort to get Negro 
players accepted in the Great American 
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Sport. Mr. Robinson himself must al- 
ways receive the credit for making 
good as a pioneer in a very difficult 
situation. 

It is well in this day, when the 
Governor of the State of Georgia is 
saying what he and the people of 
Georgia will not permit to take place 
in that state, to remember an event 
which occurred in April, 1947. The 
Brooklyn Dodgers were scheduled to 
play a three-game series with the At- 
lanta Crackers baseball team in At- 
lanta. By this time, every one knew 
that Jackie Robinson had been signed 
by Brooklyn and would be expected 
to play in the inter-League game as 
the Brooklyn team moved from Florida 
Northward following its spring training 
season. Dire predictions had been 
made as to what would happen in 
Atlanta should the Dodgers presume 
to field a team which included Robin- 
son. Efforts were made to get the 
state legislature to outlaw interracial 
sporting events. The Ku Klux Klan 
is reported to have threatened to break 
up the game if the Negro was in the 
lineup of the Brooklyn team. The 
legislature, however, never passed upon 
the proposed resolution because it never 
was reported out of committee. The 
owners and management of the Atlanta 
Crackers stated that they had no con- 
trol over the team which Brooklyn 
would decide to send onto the field. 

The fateful day arrived. More than 
25,000 people—Negro and white— 
jammed the Atlanta Crackers’ baseball 
park, the largest crowd up to the pres- 
ent ever to attend a baseball game in 
Atlanta. Robinson went through bat- 
ting practice and the fielding warmup 
period with the rest of his team-mates. 
Finally the game began and his time 
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at bat occurred. Quietly and calmly 
he went to the plate. Immediately 
there were scattered boos to be heard 
coming from the crowd. But then, as 
if by magic, it appeared as though 
every person in the entire grandstand 
stood, and great cheers began to mount 
for Robinson—cheers a thousand times 
more thunderous than the scattered 
boos. If fifty men booed, at least 
25,000 others cheered. The baseball 
fans of Atlanta and surrounding towns 
in Georgia had answered the question 
as to whether a Negro would be ac- 
cepted in organized baseball. (By 
way of footnote it would be added that 
not a single overt incident took place 
during the three-game series and, fur- 
ther, that Jackie gave the crowd one 
of its greatest thrills when he stole 
home to score a run in the second 
game. ) 


At the beginning of the training 
season in 1954, thirteen of the sixteen 
Major League teams had Negroes in 
their baseball training camps, which 
were scattered from Florida to Cali- 
Only the Boston Red Sox and 
the Detroit Tigers of the American 
League, and the Philadelphia Phillies 


fornia. 


of the National League did not have 
one or more Negro players in their 
spring training camps. More than forty 
Negroes were scattered among the 
other thirteen clubs. This is 
written as the Major League baseball 
Many of these 


being 


season is under way. 
forty Negroes have been kept; others 
have been farmed out or sold to minor 
league affiliates. 

The extent of Negro participation 
in organized baseball is also a matter 


of note. Negroes have been accepted 
not only in the major leagues but in 
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virtually all of the minor leagues also, 
including the International, the Ameri- 
can Association, the Pacific Coast, the 
Texas, the South Atlantic, the Georgia- 
Florida, and the Southern Association, 
The city of Birmingham, Alabama re- 
scinded an ordinance which had made 
it illegal for a racially-mixed team to 
play in that city, largely because the 
Atlanta Crackers had decided to give 
a Negro (Nat Peeples, outfielder) 
chance to make the team. 
peared as a member of the Atlanta 


Peeples ap- 


team during the spring training season 
and a few times as the regular schedule 
got under way in the Southern Asso- 
ciation, but he was not able to win a 
place on the Atlanta team and at this 
writing he has been sent to a lower 
league. He is now a member of the 
Jacksonville, Florida, baseball team. 
The football season of 1953 deserves 
some mention. The professional teams 
again included many Negroes on their 
rosters. Outstanding performers like 
Marion Motley and Len Ford of the 
Cleveland Browns, Buddy Young of 
the Baltimore Colts, Dan Towler of 
the Los Angeles Rams, and Joe Perry 
of the San Francisco Forty-Niners con- 
tinued to be acclaimed by football fans 
across the nation for their stellar play. 


Among the colleges the participation of 
Negroes was taken for granted. In 
addition to J. C. Caroline mentioned in 
the earlier part of this article, the 


University of Illinois had two or three 
other prominently mentioned Negro 
players. Michigan State College pre- 
sented Leroy Bolden, and even Notre 
Dame appeared with two Negro players 
—Dick Washington, and Wayne Ed- 
monds. ‘These two men played with 
the Notre Dame team when it engaged 
the University of North Carolina at 
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Chapel Hill. Two Negroes on the 
University of Pittsburgh football team 
—Henry Ford and Bobby Epps—were 
on the team that played against the 
University of Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville. Not only had the Negro now 
been accepted as a member of the 
team, but there were no longer objec- 
tions to his playing against Southern 
teams even when the games were sche- 


duled in the South. 


At the annual Rose Bowl game, 
generally acknowledged ‘to be the out- 
standing post-season football classic, 
when—on January 1, 1954—, the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
was host to the Michigan State College 
team in the Pasadena Bowl, by actual 
count there were seventeen Negro mem- 
bers of the combined squads. 


Negro players have also been ac- 
cepted in collegiate and professional 
basketball, and have just been able to 
participate in the more social atmos- 
phere of amateur tennis. Dr. Reginald 
Weir of New York City has, for the 
last several years, played in tourna- 
ments in and around New York; and 
Miss Althea Gibson, product of one 
of the southern Negro colleges, has 
finally made the grade in big-time 
amateur tennis. Miss Gibson is the 
first of her racial group ever to be in- 
cluded in a national ranking. For the 
season of 1953 she was ranked seventh 
among all of the women players in 
America, She has also done what no 
other American Negro has ever accom- 
plished—appeared on the center court 
as a participant in the famous Wimble- 


don tournament in England. 


A few Negroes have played in open 
golf events. The All-American Cham- 


Pionship Tournament annually held on 
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the Tam-O-Shanter Links in Chicago 
has permitted Negroes to enter. Most 
famous of the Negro golfers—though 
not the best of those who have partici- 
pated—is Joe Louis. Flint, Michigan 
also has permitted Negroes to play in 
the annual Michigan open tournament 
staged in that city. All across the 
Northern and Western 
America Negroes play on public links, 
and time without end have been ac- 
cepted in interracial matches. 


sections of 


There are a few dark spots remain- 
ing in the picture. One situation im- 
mediately comes to mind. Each year a | 
committee picks the outstanding ama- 
teur athlete to receive the Sullivan 
Award. No Negro has ever received 
this trophy. During the season of 
1953 Mal Whitfield, Olympic champion 
and world’s record holder, was gen- 
erally recognized by the public and by 
sports writers as a logical contender 
for the Sullivan Award. When the 
final announcement of the choice was 
made, it was found that Whitfield’s out- 
standing records had been 
Over and against this, however, one 
can find some satisfaction in the fact 
that when Roy Campanella, catcher 
for the Brooklyn Dodgers, was named 
Most Valuable Player in the National 
League for 1953, this marked the fifth 
year in a row that a Negro had achieved 
this distinction. 


ignored. 


Looking generally at the activities 
going on in the field of sports in the 
United States of America in 1954, the 
ghost of Hitler would be completely 
disheartened. Certainly it appeared 
that in this area few in America ac- 
cepted the Nazi doctrine of the superior 
race; thousands of tan and brown and 


black boys and girls with bats and 
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balls and gloves and spiked shoes and 
racquets and headguards were just 
American youth who were being paid 
to entertain their more sedate fellow 


country men or just young people en- 
joying the outdoor sports with their 
friendly rivals. 
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Cuapter IV 


THE STATUS OF RACIAL INTEGRATION IN 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


J. Oscar Lee 
Executive Director, Department of Racial and Cultural Relations, National 


Council of Churches of Christ in America 


INTRODUCTION 


Probably one of the most far-reach- 
ing social developments in the Nation 
during the past ten years is the prog- 
ress which has been achieved in elimi- 
nating the pattern of compulsory racial 
segregation. In connection with this 
movement two terms, “desegregation” 
and “racial integration” are given con- 
siderable use. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to be clear as to their meaning. 
The term “desegregation” is used to 
mean the removal of the barriers which 
are used to impose segregation. Such 
barriers may be laws, policies adopted 
and enforced by organizations or gov- 
ernmental agencies, and customary 
group practices. By “racial integra- 
tion” is meant a relationship in which 
persons of different racial groups inter- 
act in a process aimed at the develop- 
ment of a cohesive grouping in an insti- 
tution or activitiy which is focused 
around some common interest. In the 
movement from a segregated society 
to a nonsegregated one, desegregation 
and integration are complementary pro- 
cesses. 

Religious institutions are both af- 
fected by and involved in processes of 
desegregation and integration in the 
sense that these terms are described 
above. In order to give this statement 
the necessary preciseness, we need to 
define the term “religious institutions”. 
For the purposes of this paper we mean 
the Protestant churches, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 


To be sure, there are religious institu- 
tions which are not included in any of 
the three categories mentioned above, 
but space does not permit treatment of 
them. The term ‘Protestant churches” 
is used here in the wider sense to in- 
clude national and regional denomina- 
tional organizations, church-related in- 
stitutions and local churches. By way 
of further delimiting the topic, we are 
interested in the status of desegrega- 
tion and integration within the life 
and work of these religious institutions 
rather than in their positions on segre- 
gation in other aspects of community 
life. Within the space allotted for 
this article it will be possible to indi- 
cate only the trends in the status of 
integration. This limitation is neces- 
sary since another specification of the 
article is to point up the meaning or 
the lessons to be learned from the 
racial integration which is already in 
process. 


A Cuanaine Empuasis 


The Protestant churches, the Y.M. 
C.A., and the Y.W.C.A. have been 
active for a long period in the effort 
to place race relations on a basis of 
Christian brotherhood. However, in 
the past twenty years a shift has been 
discernible in the nature of the con- 
cern that these religious institutions 
have had about race relations. Prior 
to this time the major emphasis ap- 
pears to have been on realizing a 
greater degree of justice within the 
existing social pattern of racial segre- 
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gation. However in the past decade a 
greater emphasis has been placed on 
an examination of the pattern of racial 
segregation in our society and the re- 
ligious and ethical implications of seg- 
regation. This has led many to reject 
it as “a violation of the Gospel of love 
and human brotherhood”. This em- 
phasis has caused attention to be 
focused on an examination of the poli- 
cies and practices of the Protestant 
churches, the Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W. 
C.A. In fact, many church leaders 
consider the elimination of segrega- 
tion from the churches as probably the 
most crucial and urgent problem facing 
the churches today. 


Tue Poticirs or Natronat ReEtiGiovus 


ORGANIZATIONS 
What is the problem confronting 
religious organizations? It is probably 
best stated in a pamphlet entitled “The 
Churches and Segregation” in the fol- 
lowing words: 

The pattern of segregation in the 
United States is given moral sanec- 
tion by the fact that churches and 
church institutions, as a result of 
insensitiveness and social pressure, 
have so largely accepted this pattern 
in their own life and practice.’ 

Thus, the problem of desegregation 
in religious organizations is not so 
much a matter of voiding or repealing 
law or reversing formally-adopted poli- 
cies sanctioning segregation as it is a 
problem of dealing with customary 
practices of segregation in almost every 
aspect of the organization. 

“The Churches and Segregation.” An Of- 
ficial Statement and Resolution adopted by 
the General Board of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
published by the Department of Racial and 
Cultural Relations. the National Council of 


Churches, New York: 297 Fourth Ave., 
1952; p 


An important step in dealing with 
this problem was the issuance of forth- 
right policy statements by seventeen 
denominations either renouncing the 
practice of segregation in the churches 
and/or affirming a ministry which is 
inclusive of all people, regardless of 
race or color, who desire to participate 
in a particular church-related institu- 
tion. Probably one of the most forth- 
right statements renouncing segregation 
was that issued in 1946 by the Federal 
Council of Churches. This organiza- 
tion renounced “the pattern of segre- 
gation in race relations as unnecessary 
and undesirable and a violation of the 
Gospel of love and human _brother- 
hood.”*” The National Council of 
Churches, formed by a merger of the 
Federal Council of Churches with thir- 
teen other interdenominational agencies 
with a membership of thirty denomina- 
tions, adopted in 1952 an even stronger 
statement renouncing the pattern of 
segregation. 

In 1936, the National Convention 
of the Y.W.C.A. pledged “. . 
within the Association a fellowship in 
which barriers of race, nationality, edu- 


. to create 


cation and social status are broken 
down in the pursuit of the common ob- 
jective of a better life for all’. In 
1946, the National Convention, meeting 
at Atlantic City, N. J., adopted “The 
Interracial Charter,” a comprehensive 
statement on race relations which sets 
forth clearly the principle of racially- 
inclusive participation and service, and 
which reiterates the  above-stated 
pledge. In this same convention the 


*The Churches and Race Relations.” An Of- 
ficial Statement approved by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
published by The Department of Race Rela- 
tions, the Federal Council of ny New 
York: 297 Fourth Ave., 1946; 
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recommendations of the Commission on 
Interracial Practices in Community 
Y.W.C.A’s were adopted. These rec- 
ommendations set forth the steps neces- 
sary for the implementation of this 
pledge. Also the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A. adopted the recommenda- 
tions of a special committee entitled 
“Interracial Policies of the National 
Board”.* It should be pointed out that 
the Y.W.C.A. has a policy that new 
Y.W.C.A. branches should be organized 
on an interracial basis. 

In 1937, the World’s Conference of 
the Y.M.C.A. adopted a policy which 
stated “that no Association or branch 
should adopt a racially-exclusive mem- 
bership policy or close any of its activ- 
ities to any man on the ground of his 
race or color’. In 1946, the Interna- 
tional Convention of the Y.M.C.A.’s 
of North America recommended to local 
Associations “that they work stead- 
fastly toward the goal of eliminating 
all racial discrimination and of having 
all men without regard to racial or 
national origin share justly and equally, 
according to merit, in our rich social 
and political heritage”. In the same 
year the National Council of the Y.M. 
C.A. commended “. . 


consideration of the Area Councils, 


. to the careful 


State Committees and Member Asso- 
ciations the action taken by the Pacific 
Southwest Area Council, which has 
commended to its member Associations 
that new Associations and branches 
should be established, and existing As- 


“Interracial Policies of the Y.W.C.A. edited 
by Dorothy I. Height, published by the Wo- 
man’s Press, New York, pp. 5-27. 


sociations should be administered on an 
inclusive, nonsegregated basis.’ 

These statements have served the 
purpose of pointing up the incompati- 
bility between the practice of segre- 
gation and the nature of the Christian 
gospel. They have placed the religious 
organizations adopting them clearly on 
record against segregation. As a re- 
sult there is a growing number of Chris- 
tians who are insisting that religious 
organizations act forthrightly in the 
elimination of segregation from their 
organizational structure and practice. 
Thus, policy-making is necessary in 
order to provide a sense of direction 
and framework in which movement 
may take place. Such a policy may be 
the basis on which action is initiated or 
it may be a conscious commitment to 
a goal inherent in the major purpose 
of the organization. Also it may call 
attention to desirable practices which 
already exist at certain points within 
the organization and to the need for 
the development of other practices of 
this type. 

Tue Practices or NATIONAL 


Reticious ORGANIZATIONS 
What las been the effect of these 


policy statements on the practices of 
religious organizations which have 
adopted them? This is a question 
which is asked by many people and it 
is a legitimate one. The Y.M.C.A. and 
the Y.W.C.A. have moved a long way 
toward the achievement of racial in- 
tegration at the national organizational 
level, and while there may be instances 
to the contrary, this movement is 


‘Interracial Practices in the Y.M.C.A. A 
Guide for Officers and Leaders of Local 
Y.M.C.A.’s prepared by the National Study 
Commission on Interracial Practices in the 
Y.M.C.A., New York: Association Press, 
1953, pp. 7-8. 
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largely true at the regional level also. 
Significant integration has taken place 
in councils of churches. Racial minori- 
ties are integrated in the organization 
and program of the National Council 
of Churches. This is largely true also 
in state and city councils of churches, 
even in states where segregation is en- 
forced by law. For instance, over a 
period of ten years the Virginia Coun- 
cil of Churches and the North Carolina 
Council of Churches hav. operated on 
the basis of a racially-inclusive policy. 

While progress toward racial in- 
tegration has been made by some na- 
tional and_ regional denominational 
organizations, the rate has been im- 
peded by the complicated problem con- 
fronting these organizations. One 
aspect of the problem confronting the 
denominations is stated by Frank Loe- 
scher: “There are approximately 8,000, 
000 Protestant Negroes. About 7,500, 
000 are in separate Negro denomina- 
tions. Therefore, from the local church 
through the regional organizations to 
national assemblies over 93 per cent 
of the Negroes are without association 
in work and worship with Christians of 
other races except in interdenomina- 
..”” As indicated 
above, not only are there Negro de- 


tional organizations . 


nominations without significant num- 
bers of white members, but also there 
are white denominations without ap- 
preciable numbers of Negroes and other 
non-white persons in their memberships. 
While Negroes participate in the na- 
tional conventions of the white de- 
nominations which have Negroes in 
their memberships, there are a few of 
these denominations in which the 


5Frank Loescher, The Protestant Church and 
the Negro. New York: Association Press, 
1948; p. 76. 


majority of the Negroes are separated 
from white people in the regional or 
area organizations. 


Integration in religious institutions 
becomes a two-way process in national 
and regional denominational organiza- 
tions, in church-related institutions, and 
in local churches. That is, the white 
denominations face the task of integ- 
rating Negroes and other non-white 
persons into their organizations and 
institutions at every level from the 
national organization to the local 
churches. Where these denominations 
maintain separate institutions and 
churches for Negroes and other non- 
white persons such as Indian-Ameri- 
cans, Chinese-Americans, and Japanese- 
Americans, they face the task of in- 
tegrating white people into Negro in- 
stitutions and churches. Likewise, the 
Negro denominations face the task of 
integrating white people into their 
organizations, institutions and _ local 
churches. 


While there is considerable discus- 
sion about the elimination of segrega- 
tion both in American life and in the 
churches at the national and regional 
denominational meetings of the Negro 
denominations, there appears to be 
little movement to launch denomina- 
tional activities aimed at integrating 
white people into the denominational 
organizations or at developing local 
churches which serve people regardless 
of race or color. Possibly one of the 
many reasons action has not been taken 
is that usually the primary concern of 
most Americans has been the integra- 
tion of Negroes into white institutions. 
Thus, the concern about the integration 
of white people into Negro institutions 
is a relatively new one, not only to 
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Negro churches and institutions, but 
also to white churches and institutions. 

This indicates the need for serious 
consideration on the part of Negro de- 
nominations of the 
racial integration for their institutions. 
The more rapidly integration takes 
place in institutions other than the 
churches at the community level, the 
more urgent will be the problems of 
integration in the local churches of both 
racial groups. 
lenges the Negro denominations to pre- 
pare themselves to assist their churches 
and church-related 
achieving integration. 


implications of 


Therefore this chal- 


institutions in 


A number of the denominations with 
predominantly white membership are 
carrying on various types of activities 
aimed at the elimination of the barriers 
of segregation in the churches and at 
the development of a ministry which 
serves people regardless of color or 
race. Some denominations have set 
up special committees or agencies re- 
sponsible for executing these activities. 
The Congregational Christian Churches 
and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church are examples of denominations 
which are using this type of procedure. 
These activities, initiated in most cases 
by the national agency responsible for 
social education and action, are now 
also a part of the programs of other 
denominational agencies dealing with 
such concerns as home missions, foreign 
missions, Christian education, women’s 
work and youth work. Also the Y.M. 
C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. have carried 
on many activities aimed at the achieve- 
ment of racial integration and as in the 
case of the churches, they are an in- 
tegral part of the total programs of 
the organizations. The integration of 
activities to achieve racial integration 
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within the total program of the organi- 
zation is an important step in influ- 
encing the policy, practice and pro- 
gram of the entire organization. 

The activities of these organizations 
fall into three general types: research 
and study, adjustment of organiza- 
tional practices and structure, and edu- 
cational programs. 

There are a number of studies on 
the status of racial segregation and 
integration in denominational organiza- 
tions, in church-related colleges and 
It is 
probably sufficient to mention at this 
point one of the most recent of these 
studies which appeared in the April 
1954 issue of The Christian Register. 
It is entitled “How ‘open’ is the Uni- 
This report of the 


Commission on Unitarian Intergroup 


schools, and in local churches. 


tarian Door?” 


Relations includes a study of the in- 
tegration of Negroes in 170 Unitarian 
churches and an analysis of the status 
of integration in the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Also included are 
recommendations for action on the part 
of local churches, regional organiza- 
tions and the national organization. 

The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
have conducted many studies on inter- 
racial practices. In 1940 the National 
Convention of the Y.W.C.A. appointed 
a Commission on Interracial Practices 
in Community Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations which reported its 
findings to the 1946 National Conven- 
tion. This was the convention which 
adopted the Interracial Charter. The 
Y.M.C.A. has a National Study Com- 
mission on Interracial Practices in the 
Y.M.C.A. 


““How ‘open’ is the Unitarian Door? 
Commission on Unitarian Intergroup Rela- 
tions, The Christian Register, 133:10-18, Ap, 


1954. 
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Probably rumor is the greatest deter- 
rent to action in this area. Determi- 
nation of the facts, a definition of the 
situation, and precise recommendations 
for dealing with it are necessary for 
initiating a program of action. The 
wide circulation which many of these 
studies have had in church periodicals 
and publications has made them the 
subject of study and discussion by 
many local church groups. This is a 
part of the necessary process of cre- 
ating a climate of opinion in which 
movement toward racial integration 
may occur. 


The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. appear 
to have made the adjustments in their 
national and regional organizational 
structures and practices which are 
necessary to eliminate segregation. 
While the churches have made many 
adjustments in organizational structure 
and practice, particularly at the na- 
tional level, much remains to be done. 
This is particularly true of the regional 
organizations of some denominations. 
Such adjustments are important be- 
cause organizational structures and 
practices will not only keep people 
apart in national and regional activi- 
ties, but they also provide a framework 
for segregation which can make it al- 
most impossible to achieve racial inte- 
gration in local religious institutions. 


Only a few of the areas in which 
changes have been made in organiza- 
tional structure and practice are re- 
ported here for the purpose of indi- 
cating the direction in which these 
organizations are moving. The Y.W. 
C.A., the Y.M.C.A. and many denomi- 
nations have adopted and adhered to 
the practice of holding national meet- 
ings only at places where hotel and 





facilities are open to all people, regard- 
less of race or color. Coupled with 
this has come a change in the practices 
in camps, convention facilities and 
other meeting places under the control 
of national religious organizations, so 
that outside of the South they are 
generally open for the use of all 
people without regard to race. Even 
in the South there are instances of 
these types of facilities being made 
available for use on this basis. 


At the national and regional levels, 
there is an increasing effort to appoint 
persons of racial and cultural minority 
groups as members of all boards and 
committees on the basis of their abili- 
ties rather than on the basis of race. 
A problem at this point is the avail- 
ability of an adequate number of non- 
white persons for this type of service. 
This reflects the movement to integrate 
not only minority group persons, but 
also the concerns of minority groups 
into the total program activities of the 
organization. In this connection, the 
Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.C.A. and more 
lately, several denominations have dis- 
continued separate national units for 
work with Negroes. This adjustment 
in structure is an essential step in the 
process of racial integration in a given 
organization. 


Employment opportunities for per- 
sons of racial and cultural minority 
groups is a factor in the process of 
racial integration. Some attention has 
been given to this point by the Y.M. 
C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and many denomi- 
national and interdenominational agen- 
cies at the national and regional levels. 
The Y.W.C.A. has done a notable piece 
of work in integrating its national staff 
and there is significant movement in 
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this direction both at the regional level 
and in a number of local Associations. 
The Negro executives of the discon- 
tinued separate units for work with Ne- 
gro churches have been re-assigned to 
other executive responsibilities on the 
basis of their abilities. Also within the 
past ten years there has been a notice- 
able increase in the number of Negroes 
and persons of other racial minorities 
who have been employed by the denom- 
inations and councils of churches as 
members of the clerical and secretarial 
staffs. 


The educational activities carried on 
by these organizations are of many 
types, including leadership training 
institutes, seminars, conferences, con- 
sultations, material included in the 
curricula prepared for use in church 
schools; the production of visual aids 
as film strips, films, and sound record- 
ings; the publication of pamphlets and 
books and the operation of demonstra- 
tion projects on a_ racially-inclusive 
basis. Also religious periodicals have 
given much space to articles and news 
about race relations inthe community 
and in the churches. These activities 
are another part of the process of cre- 
ating the climate of opinion in which 
racial integration may be achieved. 
Also they provide opportunities for 
increased understanding of the prob- 
lems and for the development of the 
skills necessary for the achievement of 
racial integration. 


A recognition of how social change 
is accomplished emphasizes the impor- 
tance of education from another stand- 
point. These organizations are volun- 
tary associations of people whose pri- 
mary reason for existence is commit- 
ment to a Christian way of life, or as 
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in the case of the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A., an agreement with the Chris- 
tian purposes of the organization. The 
power of decision on social issues rests 
with the people who compose the or- 
ganization. The decisions of national 
and regional organizations do carry 
weight with many local organizations, 
but the right of a local group to arrive 
at its own decisions on matters affecting 
the group is a basic one. This right 
of decision by a local group is based 
upon the ultimate right of a person to 
make a commitment, to alter a commit- 
ment, and even to dissociate himself 
from the group if he so desires. Never- 
theless, many local groups look to na- 
tional and regional organizations for 
the guidance and the information which 
is necessary in arriving at decisions. 


While the dissent of an individual 
or a group may retard the process of 
integration, assent has the effect of 
facilitating the process and of more 
firmly maintaining the goal once it is 
reached. This is sound process in a 
democracy. Thus national and regional 
organizations have a responsibility to 
safeguard this basic right and at the 
same time maintain adequate educa- 
tional processes to meet the needs of 
local groups involved in social change. 


Tue Stratus or Raciat INTEGRATION 
In Locat Re tiaiovs Institutions 
Since the problems of church-related 

institutions such as hospitals, homes 

for children and the aged are different 
from those of local churches and local 

Associations of the Y.W.C.A. and the 

Y.M.C.A., we shall not consider them 

here. 

While church-related colleges in the 

North generally have been open to Ne- 

groes, there are changes in admission 
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practices of some church-related col- 
leges in the South. However, South- 
ern church-related colleges, along with 
the private colleges of that area, ap- 
pear to be moving at a slower rate 
than the state universities in admitting 
Negroes.’ On the other hand, the theo- 
logical seminaries seem to have moved 
faster than the state universities in 
opening their doors to Negroes. Since 
theological seminaries in the North and 
West generally have admitted students 
regardless of race or color, the prob- 
lem was the admission of Negroes to 
theological seminaries located in the 
South. At least twelve theological 
seminaries located in Southern states 
now admit Negroes, and at least three 
theological seminaries which heretofore 
had trained only Negro students now 


admit white students. 


The movement toward integration in 
local churches is indicated by a re- 
port carried in Religious News Service 
(April 26, 1954). The release stated 
that a country church in Arkansas had 
admitted ten Negroes to membership. 
Many such instances are not reported, 
but it is the judgment of those familiar 
with the situation that an increasing 
number of white churches are opening 
their doors to serve people regardless 
of race or color. This movement is 
particularly noticeabie in churches lo- 
cated in urban areas which are mixed 
or changing in racial composition. 
While the figures given below are not 
precisely comparable, they are interest- 
ing and the details of the researches 
from which they are taken indicate 


movement on the part of local churches 


"J. O. Lee, and A. S. Kramer, “Racial In- 
clusion in Church-Related Colleges in the 
South” Washington: Journal of Negro 


Education, 22:16-25, Winter 1953. 





toward racial integration. Frank Loe- 
scher indicated in his study published 
in 1948 that 860 or 4.8 per cent of 
17,900 churches reported the presence 
of Negroes.” Maynard Catchings re- 
ported in 1946 that 388 or about 6 
per cent of the Congregational Chris- 


tian Churches indicated that non-white 
persons were included in their congre- 
gations. These churches were located 
in 86 states and the District of Colum- 
bia (371 churches) and Hawaii (17 
churches).’ Alfred S. Kramer indi- 
cates that in 1950, 1331 churches or 
9.8 per cent of 13,597 local churches 
in three denominations had constituents 
from more than one racial group.” 
Even though these figures and _ the 
events subsequent to their publication 
indicate movement, one cannot escape 
the conclusion that racial integration in 
local Protestant churches appears to 
proceed at a slower pace than in na- 
tional or regional organizations. 

The writer does not have available 
figures indicating the extent of integra- 
tion in local associations of the Y.M. 
C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. However, it 
is his impression that the Y.W.C.A. 
has made a great deal of progress in 
achieving integration in local associa- 
tions. This is based on personal ob- 
servation of progress made in the in- 
tegration of many local Associations, 
contacts with persons connected with 


the Y.W.C.A., and on the many 


SLoescher, of ctt., p. 67. 

*L. Maynard Catchings, “A Report on the 
Participation of Racial and Nationality 
Minority Peoples in Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches,” Department of Race Rela- 
tions, American Missionary Association 
Division, Board of Home Missions, Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, New York, 
1946 


Alfred S. Kramer, “Protestant Churches— 
Are They Racially Inclusive?” New York: 
The City Church, 2:13-14, Mr, 1952. 
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commendations of the organization 
for the progress that has been made 
toward achieving racial integration. 
It is reported that outside of the 
South facilities such as permanent resi- 
dences, rooms for transients, swimming 
pools and cafeterias generally are open 
to all women. While practices vary 
among associations and even within 
associations, there is a conscious effort 
to achieve integration in group activi- 
ties. In many border and in some 
Southern cities there are instances of 
Y.W.C.A.’s which have been courage- 
ous in opening facilities for the use of 
Negroes. Also it is reported that an 
increasing number of Y.W.C.A.’s in the 
South are electing Negroes as members 
of boards of directors. 

The National Study Commission on 
Interracial Practices in the Y.M.C.A. 
conducted a National Consultation on 
Interracial Work of the Y.M.C.A. in 
February, 1954. The Summary of the 
consultation contains a section entitled 
“Some Conclusions on Progress Now 
Being Made”. This section indicates 
that there is progress toward integra- 
tion in local associations in member- 
ship, in use of facilities, in organiza- 
tion and in staff. However, it makes 
the judgment that “The record is 
spotted but convincing. It is a record 
that with all its shortcomings, shows 
not steady progress, but constantly ac- 
celerated progress.”" This very care- 
ful statement should be supplemented 
by an explicit indication that a number 
of Associations have made notable prog- 


ress in achieving integration. Among 





™“Summary—National Consultation on In- 
terracial Work of the Y.M.C.A.” Columbus, 
Ohio: Fe 5-7, 1954; The National Study 
Commission on Interracial Practices in the 
Y.M.C.A. New York: 291 Broadway, 
(mimeographed) p. 4. 


the city Associations in which notable 
progress has been made are Bridge- 
port, Conn., Philadelphia, Pa., New 
Haven, Conn., and Jersey City, N. J.” 


A study of the case histories of a 
number of local religious institutions 
which have been successful in achieving 
racial integration indicates some of the 
fears and problems which they had in 
embarking upon the process, as well as 
some of the steps which they took in 
achieving the goal. 


A few of the principal fears were: 
(1) fear of the loss of members; (2) 
fear of hostile community attitudes; 
and (3) fear of hostility on the part 
of agencies serving Negroes and other 
minority groups because of competition. 
In regard to the loss of members, sev- 
eral of these case histories reveal that 
while the loss of a few members can 
be expected, the gain in new members 
more than offsets the loss. 


Some of the principal problems were: 
(1) lack of knowledge of how to pro- 
ceed; (2) attitudes of leaders and mem- 
bership about race; (3) unofficial prac- 
tices of discrimination on the part of 
members and staff; (4) lack of knowl- 
edge of community resources that would 
aid in achieving integration; (5) how to 
lead boards and members to act in 
favor of a policy of racial integration; 
and (6) how to interest Negroes and 
other minority group persons in parti- 
cipating in the program once the doors 
are open to all people. The success 
of these institutions indicates that, at 
least in their cases, the fears were 
groundless and the problems could be 
surmounted. 


“Interracial Practices in the Y.M.C.A., op. 
cit. pp. 33-43. 
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A few of the principal steps which 
have been taken in the process of 
achieving racial integration are: 

(1) The leader (minister or execu- 
tive) must know the situation confront- 
ing the organization and be convinced 
that the goal of integration is worth- 
while and achievable. 

(2) Available community resources 
must be used to help in achieving in- 
tegration. Some of these resources are: 
institutions which can furnish facts 
about racial minority groups in the 
community and their needs; community 
leaders who understand the problems 
confronting minority groups; minority 
group persons who can interpret needs 
and aspirations of their own groups; 
and institutions in the process of 
achieving integration. 

(3) The leader should use the re- 
sources mentioned above to develop the 
support of key members of the board 
charged with the responsibility of di- 
recting the organization. 

(4) The key members of the board 
should be depended upon to develop 
support for racial integration in the 
board. The above-mentioned resources 
should be used in the process of ac- 
complishing this. 

(5) Support for racial integration 
should be developed in the membership 
of the various groups which are a part 
of the organization through the use of 
the above-mentioned resources. 

(6) The organization should adjust 
its policies and procedures to make 
available opportunities for minority 
group persons to participate in every 
aspect of the program. 


(7) Many case histories indicate that 
work with children is a good place to 
begin the actual process of integrating 


persons into the organization. Some 
organizations have pointed out that 
their next step was to interest the 
parents of the children who were al- 
ready participating in programs carried 
on by the organization. 


(8) Actual contact with minority 
group persons through home visitation 
and in community organizations jis 
necessary to communicate the fact that 


the institution is open. 


(9) Some churches have found it 
effective to call attention to the recially- 
inclusive character of their organiza- 
tion in connection with announcing 


their services. 


(10) The actual integration of per- 
sons into the organization is accelerated 
when the organization endeavors to 
serve the felt needs of the person and 
the group to which he belongs. 


Summary anp CoNncLusION 

It is clear from the data presented 
that change appears to be the common 
characteristic which is present in all of 
these religious organizations and insti- 
tutions. Movement is clearly in the 
direction of racial integration in the 
life and work of the Protestant 
Churches, the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W. 
C.A. This movement is taking place 
in national and regional organizations 
as well as in local religious institutions 
through policy commitments to racial 
integration; the use of research and 
study; the adjustment of organizational 
structure and practice; and the use of 
educational programs. 


This discussion seems to reveal two 
stages in the development of good hu- 
man relations in this area. In the 
first place, communication among per- 
sons and groups; that is, transmission 
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of the idea of racial integration, its 
meaning for the Christian and demo- 
cratic ways of life, and the ways of 
achieving it, is essential in develop- 
ing the climate of opinion in which 
racial integration can take place. The 
second stage might be called involve- 
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ment. By this is meant the actual ac- 
ceptance of persons into an organiza- 
tion and the provision of opportunities 
for them to participate in it on the 
basis of their abilities, interests and 


needs. 








CuaptTer V 


RACIAL DESEGREGATION IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE, WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Vincent J. Browne 
Associate Professor of Government, Howard University 


INTRODUCTION 

In February 1954, the civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal executive agen- 
cies numbered 2,161,903, while the 
number of state and local employees 
reached a total of approximately 4,500, 
000.1 In terms of the present level 
of employment, it can be said that pub- 
lic employment—Federal, state, and 
local—accounts for a proportion of 
from eight to nine per cent of the total 
number of gainfully-employed persons 
in the United States. Recognizing that 
there are those who tend to look upon 
government, wisely or not, as the 
“model employer,” its progress. in the 
elimination of racial segregation and 
discrimination in employment is certain 
to have an effect upon the pattern of 
employment in other areas. 

It should be noted immediately that 
verifiable data concerning the total 
number of Negroes employed in gov- 
ernment are not obtainable. At the 
Federal level, the application forms 
no longer contain an entry for racial 
designation, and, in addition, most de- 
partments and agencies make no statis- 
tical breakdown of their employees by 
race. While there are individual states 
and cities which can provide such in- 
formation with respect to their own 


jurisdictions, there has been no effort 


*Reports on Federal employment are pub- 
lished monthly by the United States Civil 
Service Commission in the Federal Employ- 
ment Statistics Bulletin. State and local 
figures appear regularly in The Book of the 
States published biennially by the Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


made to make a central tabulation of 
it.” 

All of the last three presidential ad- 
ministrations have interested themselves 
in certain aspects of the problem of 
the employment of Negroes in govern- 
ment. During World War II, the 
President’s Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, while principally concern- 
ed with employment in industry, did 
interest itself to a limited extent in 
public employment. A recent study 
of FEPC includes the following obser- 
vation of FEPC’s activities in this 
field: 

The commission’s efforts helped to 

increase the number of Negroes in 

government and to improve the types 
of jobs at which they were employ- 
ed. In one respect, however, it 
proved weak. This involved the 
handling of cases of discrimination 
brought to its attention. Between 

October, 1941, and March, 1946, it 

handled 1,371 cases of discrimina- 

tion based on race, creed, color, or 
national origin, and made a finding 
of discrimination in only fifty-eight. 

In its Final Report, the FEPC 

comments: “FEPC experiences in- 

dicated that this did not reflect the 
degree of discrimination current in 

Government. The Commission 

found discrimination only when one 

of its rules had been violated. A 

conclusion may therefore be reached 

that some unrecorded discrimina- 
tion was practiced within the field 

of discretionary action allowed a 

personnel officer by civil service 


*The Council of State Governments and the 
American Municipal Association are the 
logical agencies to collect such information 
but in the absence of a sufficient demand 
for it, they have not done so. 
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rules. An additional reason for 
the commission’s inability to act 
vigorously against discrimination, 
according to the FEPC, was the 
‘large measure of discretion’ enjoy- 
ed by departmental personnel of- 
ficers of the federal civil service. 
FEPC experience indicates that this 
discretion is wide enough to permit 
much discrimination over and _ be- 
yond that which the Commission de- 
fines as violation of its own rules.” 
While it may be said that FEPC 
accomplished little with respect to the 
employment of Negroes in government, 
it should also be pointed that the 
Civil Service Commission did not wage 
the most vigorous campaign against 
segregation and discrimination. . In 
its behalf, however, it must be noted 
that the Civil Service Commission had 
prohibited discrimination against ap- 
plicants and employees and had drop- 
ped the practice of requiring photo- 
graphs on applications. However, so 
far as agency practices were con- 
cerned, particularly with respect to 
the discrimination of employees, there 
was no real enforcement of the ban 
against discrimination. Nonetheless, 
the employment of Negroes increased 
greatly during the war. Government 
employment itself, of course, expand- 
ed enormously as there was a growth 
in the number of Federal civilian em- 
ployees from 1,545,131 at the time of 
Pearl Harbor to an all-time peak of 
3,375,000 early in 1945. 


Tue Farr EMPLOYMENT Boarp 


In a more determined effort to elim- 
inate discrimination in Federal em- 
ployment, the President, on July 26, 
1948, issued Executive Order 9980 
which provided for “regulations gov- 


*Louis Ruchames, Race, Jobs, and Politics. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953, p. 150. 
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erning fair employment practices with- 
in the Federal establishment.” This 
executive order has been continued in 
force by the new administration, Among 
its basic directives are the following: 

1. All personnel actions taken by 
Federal appointing officers shall 
be based solely on merit and 
fitness; and such officers are au- 
thorized and directed to take 
appropriate steps to insure that 
in all such actions there shall 
be no discrimination because of 
race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

2. The head of each department 
in the executive branch of the 
Government shall be personally 
responsible for an effective pro- 
gram to insure that fair employ- 
ment policies are fully observed 
in all personnel actions within 
his department. 

3. The head of each department 
shall designate an officer there- 
of as fair employment officer. 
Such oificer shall be given full 
operating responsibility, under 
the immediate supervision of the 
department head, for carrying 
out the fair employment policy 
herein stated. 

4. The findings or action of the 
fair employment officer shall be 
subject to direct appeal to the 
head of the department. The 
decision of the head of the de- 
partment on such appeal shall 
be subject to appeal to the Fair 
Employment Board of the Civil 
Service Commission. .. . 
There shall be established in the 
Civil Service Commission a Fair 
Employment Board . . . of not 
less than seven persons, the mem- 
bers of which shall be officers 
or employees of the Commission.‘ 


ot 


‘The present members of the Board are W. 
A. McCoy, Chairman, Fred C. Croxton, 
Annabel Matthews, Jesse H. Mitchell, and 
Sybil Smith. Ladell C. Lawhorne is Execu- 
tive Secretary and Gwendolyn M. Tise, 
Examiner. 
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Under the authority of this order, a 
Board was accordingly established to 
engage in the following activities: 

1. Review decisions made by the 
head of any department which 
are appealed pursuant to the 
provisions of this order, or re- 
ferred to the Board by the head 
of the department for advice, 
and to make recommendations to 
such head. 

2. Make rules and regulations, in 
consultation with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, deemed neces- 
sary to carry out the Board’s 
duties and responsibilities under 
this order. 

8. Advise all departments on prob- 
lems and policies relating to fair 
employment. 

4. Disseminate information perti- 
nent to fair employment pro- 
grams. 

5. Coordinate the fair employment 
policies and procedures of the 
several departments. 

6. Make reports and submit recom- 
mendations to the Civil Service 
Commission for transmittal to 
the President from time to time, 
as may be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the fair employment 
program. 


In carrying out the policy of the 
order, the Board divided its work in- 
to two parts. First, there is a cor- 
rective program which is concerned 
with complaints and appeals. The 
second area of work is the construc- 
tive program which involves means 
of securing “complete adherence to the 
fair employment policy by officials and 
employees throughout the executive 
branch of the Federal Government.” 


All complaints under the program 
are initiated in the agency where the 





5United States Civil Service Commission, 
Fair Employment in the Federal Service. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 


Office, Pamphlet 44, D 1951, p. 2. 


alleged discrimination took place and 
are filed with the agency’s fair employ- 
ment officer. The channel of appeals 
which the complainant may follow is 
through the deputy fair employment 
officer, the employment officer, the 
agency head, and finally the Board it- 
self. In case the Board rules against 
the decision of an agency head, it so 
advises him by letter. When an agency 
head resists the decision of the Board, 
the Board may then bring the matter 
to the attention of the President. It 
has been pointed out, however, that 
up to the present time the Board has 
not been impelled to refer any of its 
cases to the President.” 


During the period, July 26, 1948 
through December 31, 1953, there were 
797 written complaints filed under the 
provisions of this program. Of this 
number 47.5 per cent were closed out 
by the deputy fair employment officer, 
31.9 per cent by the fair employment 
officer, 3.6 per cent by the agency 
head and 13 per cent by the Board. 
It is also of interest to note the fol- 
lowing breakdown in connection with 
the ultimate disposition of complaints: 
52.3 per cent, no discrimination found; 
82.2 per cent, withdrawn; and correc- 
tive action taken in 15.5 per cent of 
the cases. Most complaints, 87 per 
cent, were filed by Negroes. 


The so-called constructive phase of 
the program consists of a number of 
activities. Individual and group con- 
ferences are held with agency officials 
and information on various phases of 
the program is distributed among the 


*As stated by Ladell C. Lawhorne, Execu- 

tive Secretary of the Board in an interview 

with the writer on My 10, 1954. 

 hengag figures were obtained from Board 
es. 
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In order to develop the best 


agencies. 
techniques of eliminating discrimina- 
tion, the Board consults with represen- 
tatives of employee organizations, la- 
bor, private management, and organi- 
zations interested in the welfare of 


minority groups. It also makes use 
of the experience and the information 
collected by the various fair employ- 
ment commissions established under 
state laws. 

In connection with the Board’s con- 
ception of the way in which problems 
of discrimination should be approached 
in its constructive program, the follow- 
ing statement is significant: 

The most important factors in the 
development of the program under 
the executive order are: Definite in- 
terest on the part of the head of an 
agency in the fair employment pro- 
gram, expressed to officers and em- 
ployees; the appointment of a fair 
employment officer who is interested 
in eliminating discrimination; and 
awareness on the part of supervisors 
and personnel officers that the policy 
and procedures must be followed.” 

There is agreement that these three 
factors are the principal ones to be 
cognizant of in the development of a 
fair employment program. The dis- 
position of the head of any agency has 
considerable broad 
lines of his agency’s employment prac- 
If he is indifferent or fails to 


influence on the 


tices, 
give the matter more than casual at- 
tention, the authority of his office is in- 
consequential. 

On the other hand, if he is so mind- 
ed, there are many ways in which he 
can use his office in a positive manner 
to discourage discriminatory practices. 
If, for example, he reveals a personal 


_— Employment in the Public Service, 
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attitude of non-discrimination, this will 
be immensely helpful in the develop- 
ment of a wholesome employment at- 
mosphere and it will not go unnoticed 
by the members of his immediate staff 
as well as those who operate on lower 
echelons. 

The Board is also right in the neces- 
sity of “the appointment of a fair em- 
ployment officer who is interested in 
eliminating discrimination.” In most 
agencies the duties of the fair employ- 
ment officer are likely to be given to 
the personnel officer or someone who 
works in that area. Where this is done, 
the one who is responsible for the con- 
duct of the personnel program also 
has the responsibility for seeing that 
the program is free of discriminatory 
practices. There are some who regard 
this as an unsatisfactory arrangement. 
Whether this is the case or not prob- 
ably depends upon the agency, its his- 
tory with respect to fair employment, 
and the inclinations of those charged 
with the responsibility of the person- 
nel function. It is unavoidable that 
personnel officers have considerable dis- 
cretion in the discharge of their duties. 
Those who are interested in acting in 
a discriminatory way can find many 
techniques for doing so in a seeming- 
ly legitimate manner. 

Supervisors, likewise, operate in a 
broad framework. Those who are in- 
terested in the defeat of a fair em- 
ployment program can at least do it 
great harm, particularly in connection 
with employees’ performance rating and 
recommendations for promotions. La- 
dell C. Lawhorn, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board, suggested that su- 
pervisors should be rated on the basis 
of their fairness to employees along 
with the other characteristics or traits 
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There is 
Those who 


included in their ratings. 
merit in this proposal. 
protest on the basis of the difficulty 
in determining “fairness” objectively 
should bear in mind that this is prob- 
ably no more difficult than rating a 
supervisor with regard to such traits 
as “initiative” and “reliability.” 


It is not easy to judge the effec- 
tiveness of the present fair employ- 
ment program. It has undoubtedly 
been useful to many persons who filed 
complaints, and it has helped in im- 
proving the atmosphere of public em- 
ployment. On the other side, it is 
interesting to note a statement made 
by Local 1 of the CIO Government 
Workers Union: 

The present system in effect boils 
down to an attempt te solve indi- 
vidual complaints as they arise, on 
a case-to-case basis, the solution be- 
ing applicable only to the immed- 
iate complaiut. No adequate, vig- 
orous, long-range plan of elimina- 
tion of the cause of discrimination, 
or of preventive action with a view 
to achieving a _ non-discriminatory 
operation, has been undertaken. A 
comparison with the results of the 
armed services integration policy 
shows how the general governmental 
policy has failed to achieve the ob- 
jectives of the executive order.” 

On behalf of the present program, 
it may be said that the handling of 
individual complaints is a fundamental 
aspect which can not be avoided. Fur- 
ther, the handling of a number of in- 
dividual cases will produce an exper- 
ience out of which a broader, long- 
ranged policy derived. It 
must be pointed out, too, that many 
personnel operations have been decen- 


can be 


°As reported in the Washington Evening 
Star, May 12, 1954. 
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tralized from the Civil Service Com- 
mission to the line agencies. There 
is a tremendous need for a more in- 
tensified indoctrination of the person- 
nel and fair employment officers of 
these agencies, as well as of super- 
visors, if more results are to be ex- 
pected from this type of approach to 
the objectives of fair employment. 


Current TRENDS 

An objective of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was to secure the reduc- 
tion of the number of civilian employ- 
ees in Federal agencies. Accordingly, 
during the first year, a reduction in 
force was set in motion in many agen- 
cies. Many Negro employees were 
swept out of government in this opera- 
tion, although the reduction in force 
itself had no racial significance. How- 
ever, very much along the line of the 
old notion that, other things being 
equal, “the last to be hired is the 
first to be fired,” it is not surprising 
that so many Negroes were thus af- 
fected.” 


While many Negroes in the lower 
grades have been dismissed as a re- 
sult of personnel reductions, the Ad- 
ministration has made a number of ap- 
pointments in the higher grades. The 
highest appointment was of course that 
of an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
In many instances these appointments 
were simply personnel changes which 
were made as the result of the election 


*When positions are abolished, employees 
are arranged in an order based on retention 
rights which include such factors as whether 
one has permanent status whether he is a 
veteran, and his performance rating. Since 
it has been virtually impossible to get 
permanent status for a number of years, 
more recent employees are at an obvious 
disadvantage. 
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of a new Administration. The number 
of appointments by the Eisenhower 
Administration does seem, however, to 
be somewhat larger than those of the 
Truman Administration. 


With the exception of the high ap- 
pointment in the Labor Department, 
Negroes have not been appointed to 


positions higher than Grade 15. There 


are no Negroes in the so-called super- 
grades, Grades 17 and 18. A very 
large proportion of the Negroes in 
Grades 14 and 15 are in staff or ad- 
visory positions, particularly in the 
category of race relations advisers. Ne- 
groes at this level have rarely been 
working in a capacity in which they 
were a part of the ordinary line of 


command. 


With respect to race relations of- 
ficers, it should be noted that there are 
several areas in which they have been 
very effective. This is particularly 
true with respect to the Departments 
of Defense, Labor, Health, Education 
and Welfare, and the several housing 
agencies. In other words, their effec- 
tiveness is more prominent in those pro- 
grams whose impact is more deeply 
felt by minority groups. However, 
while such advisers are able to per- 
form effectively with respect to the 
administration of such programs at 
state and local levels, by virtue of 
being located in staff offices, they have 
not been nearly so effective in their 
support of the fair employment pro- 
gram. 


To those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of observing the pattern of em- 
ployment in Federal agencies over a 
period of years it is evident that not 
only are Negroes employed in large 


numbers, but also in more diverse ca- 
pacities. Even in the absence of any 
particular fair employment program, 
the more obvious practices of discrim- 
ination were bound to diminish in scope 
under the weight of such factors as the 
successes over policies of segregation 
and discrimination in such areas as 
housing, transportation, and education, 
the results obtained by FEPC’s at state 
and local levels, the policies of integra- 
tion in the armed forces, the broadening 
opportunities for Negroes in private 
employment, the activities of govern- 
mental and nongovernmental employee 
groups, and a generally more tolerant 
atmosphere of employment. 


One of the limitations upon the num- 
ber of Negroes in the public service, 
particularly in the higher grades, arises 
from the fact that, in the past, few 
undertook the kind of preparation 
upon which an administrative career 
can be based. At the present time, 
however, substantial numbers are arm- 
ing themselves with the training and 
skills necessary for advancement. Thus, 
as the public service—Federal, state, 
and local—continues to seek the best 
talent, the number of Negroes who 
are qualified will increase. 


During World War II, advocates of 
integration in the armed forces argued 
that such integration was absolutely 
necessary in order to make the most 
efficient use of a limited supply of 
manpower. The same argument ap- 
plies to the whole of employment. 
There are of course many reasons why 
discrimination in employment should 
be brought to an end. In addition to 
all of the reasons which may be mus- 
tered generally, there are special argu- 
ments with respect to the public serv- 
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ice. It must represent all, it is sup- 
ported by all, and it should be repre- 


Government is the 
big 


sentative of all. 


largest single employer. It is 
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business itself. Finally, democratic 
government requires democratic admin- 
istration as one of the conditions of 


survival. 








atic 
\in- 


of 











There are four major areas in which 
efforts have been under way to insure 
and protect the equality of opportunity 
which is a prerequisite to the mainten- 
ance of the dignity of the individual 
upon which our democratic way of life 
is founded. These areas are employ- 
ment, housing, education, and public 
accommodations. The first three are 
fairly specific areas, easily definable 
and recognizable. The fourth, the area 
of public accommodations, is a kind 
of miscellaneous category which covers 
many variant aspects of community 
life. Included in the various statutory 
definitions of places of public accom- 
modation are facilities as different in 
nature as retail stores and boarding 
houses. The miscellaneous nature of 
the term is further evidenced by the 
fact that it is usually used not stand- 
ing alone, but in the company of other 
terms. For example, some of the stat- 
utes talk in terms of “places of pub- 
lic accommodation, resort, or amuse- 
ment.” Other statutes talk in terms of 
places of ‘public resort, accommoda- 
tion, assemblage, or amusement.” <A 
further illustration of the miscellaneous 
applicability of the term, “place of 
public accommodation, resort or amuse- 
ment,” is the following listing of such 
places contained in the New York Civil 
Rights Law: 

A place of public accommodation, 
resort or amusement within the 
meaning of this article, shall be 
deemed to include inns, taverns, road 


houses, hotels, whether conducted 
for the entertainment of transient 
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IN PLACES OF 


guests or for the accommodation of 
those seeking health, recreation or 
rest, or restaurants, or eating houses, 
or any place where food is sold for 
consumption on the premises; buf- 
fets, saloons, barrooms, or any store, 
park or enclosure where spirituous 
or malt liquors are sold; ice cream 
parlors, confectioneries, soda foun- 
tains, and all stores where ice cream, 
ice and fruit preparations or their 
derivatives, or where beverages of 
any kind are retailed for consump- 
tion on the premises; retail stores 
and_ establishments, dispensaries, 
clinics, hospitals, bath-houses, bar- 
bershops, beauty parlors, theatres, 
motion picture houses, airdromes, 
roof gardens, music halls, race 
courses, skating rinks, amusement 
and recreation parks, fairs, bowling 
alleys, golf courses, gymnasiums, 
shooting galleries, billiard and pool 
parlors, public libraries, kindergar- 
tens, primary and secondary schools, 
high schools, academies, colleges and 
universities, extension courses, and 
all educational institutions under the 
supervision of the regents of the 
state of New York; and any such 
public library, kindergarten, pri- 
mary and secondary school, acad- 
emy, college, university, professional 
school, extension course or other edu- 
cational facility supported in whole 
or in part by public funds or by 
contributions solicited from the gen- 
eral public; garages, all public con- 
veyances operated on land or water, 
as well as the stations and terminals 
thereof; public halls and public 
elevators of buildings and structures 
occupied by two or more tenants, 
or by the owner and one or more 
tenants. 


It should also be noted that still 
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another ambiguity creeps into the term 
because the word “public’”’ has two pos- 
sible meanings. Its broad and pri- 
mary meaning in the term under con- 
sideration is that it covers places of 
business which offer their facilities or 
services to the general public and so- 


licit the patronage of members of the 


public. Hence, the term includes most 
privately-owned and operated places 
of business. At the same time, the 
term includes publicly-owned facilities, 
which are operated either by the State 
or its subdivisions, or which are leased 
to private persons for operation by 
them. Even in the absence of statutes 
barring discrimination in places of pub- 
lie accommodation, it is likely that 
discrimination in publicly-owned or op- 
erated facilities is barred by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

Although this chapter purports to 
deal with racial desegregation in places 
of public accommodation, it will not 
cover all aspects of this problem. It 
will make no reference to racial inte- 
gration in the field of sports, nor will 
it deal with racial integration in places 
of public accommodation in the District 
of Columbia. These subjects are to 
be handled in other chapters of this 
yearbook. Similarly, though 
means of public transportation and 
schools are included in the definition 
of places of public accommodation cov- 
ered by the New York statute, these 
subjects will not be discussed, since 
they will be handled separately in other 
parts of this yearbook. 

Efforts to combat discrimination 
and segregation in places of public 
accommodation have a long history. 
The first statues directed against dis- 
crimination in places of public accom- 
modation were considered and adopted 


even 
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shortly after slavery was abolished in 
this country and the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments 
were adopted. 

On March 1, 1875, Congress adopt- 
ed a civil rights law dealing with such 
discrimination. The preamble of this 
law stated that Congress deemed it 
essential that “we recognize the equal- 
The 
act provided that “all persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall be entitled to the full and equal 


enjoyment of the accommodations, ad- 


ity of all men before the law.” 


vantages, facilities, and privileges of 
inns, public conveyances on land or 
water, theaters, and other places of 
public amusement.” This action of 
Congress was accompanied by similar 
action taken by a number of states. 
In 1865, Massachusetts adopted a civil 
rights act barring discrimination in 
places of public accommodation. In 
1866, Pennsylvania followed suit. In 
1869, the Reconstruction government 
of Louisiana adopted a similar statute, 
which is still on the books. In 1873, 
New York and the District of Colum- 
bia adopted 
1874, Kansas adopted such a law; and 
in the 1880s, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Rhode Island enacted legis- 
lation against discrimination in places 
of public accommodation. The adop- 
tion of the nine statutes in the 1880s 
followed the ruling of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in 1883 in the Slaughter 
House Cases that the Federal civil 
rights legislation could not constitu- 
tionally be applied to privately-owned 
facilities. Later, other states followed 
suit and there are now a total of nine- 
teen states and the District of Colum- 
bia which have such laws. 


similar legislation. In 















The existing statutes vary in many 
details but, generally, they bar dis- 
crimination in places of public accom- 
modation and provide in case of viola- 
tion for a civil action for damages by 
the person discriminated against, or a 
criminal prosecution resulting in fines 
ranging from $10.00 to $1,000.00, or 
both. Provision is made for imprison- 
ment of the offenders in a number of 
statutes for periods ranging from fif- 
teen days to one year. California and 
Oregon provide only a civil action for 
damages. Colorado, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin afford criminal or civil reme- 
dies, but not both. Illinois, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York and Ohio pro- 
vide for both criminal and civil actions. 
Connecticut, Iowa, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island and Washington 
provide criminal penalties only. IlIli- 
nois authorizes enjoining as a nuisance 
the place of public accommodation 
which is violating the ban against dis- 
crimination. 

The eighty-odd year experience ac- 
cumulated under these laws has demon- 
strated by and large, that they have not 
proved successful in eliminating dis- 
crimination in places of public ac- 
commodation. It has been found that 
persons refused access to restaurants 
or hotels because of their race or creed 
are loath to institute formal court pro- 
ceedings. The discomfort they suffer 
from this discrimination in any single 
place of public accommodation is 
usually not sufficient to cause them to 
take on the onerous burden of institut- 
ing civil action, or the equally difficult 
burden of pressing an unsympathetic 
public prosecutor to bring a criminal 
prosecution to enforce the law against 
discrimination. Civil suits involve much 
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expense, time and trouble. Public of- 
ficials charged with enforcing these 
laws along with other criminal’ laws 
have generally been reluctant to bring 
criminal prosecutions against violators 
of these laws, possibly because such 
violations involve persons usually re- 
garded in the community as “respon- 
sible’ businessmen acting in a way not 
regarded as wrong by most local resi- 
dents. There may also be an unwilling- 
ness to antagonize local businessmen 
at the insistence of members of racial 
or religious minorities who carry neith- 
er public prestige nor political weight, 
and who often are transient strangers, 
whereas the operators of the places of 
public accommodation are, almost al- 
ways, local businessmen who are im- 
portant figures in the community. As 
a result, the civil rights laws have, 
since the post-Civil War period and 
until comparatively recently, fallen in- 
to disuse. They have been violated 
with impunity and amounted to little 
more than pious declarations of good- 
will which were never put into prac- 
tice. 

Within the past decade, however, 
with the renewed interest in the heart- 
springs of our democracy and the up- 
surge of support for action to strength- 
en existing protections of civil rights, 
there have occurred many developments 
which are slowly reviving existing stat- 
utes against discrimination in places 
of public accommodation from innoc- 
uous desuetude. 

This new upsurge has been reflected 
in many ways. 

In the 1953 state legislative sessions, 
the following developments occurred: 
Oregon became the nineteenth state to 
enact legislation prohibiting discrimi- 
nation in places of public accommoda- 
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tion. It adopted a law barring dis- 
crimination in places of public accom- 
modation and providing that violations 
should be subject to civil suit for dam- 
ages up to $500.00. The State of 
Washington adopted an amendment to 
its law against discrimination in places 
of public accommodation, adding to 
the law a comprehensive list of places 
of public accommodation subject to 
the prohibition of discrimination. On 
June 2, 1952, the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts signed into law a bill which 
broadened the definition of “place of 
public accommodation” in the Massa- 
chusetts law against discrimination in 
such places. Under the new law, mo- 
tels, trailer camps, swimming pools, 
retail stores and several other types 
of facilities not previously covered 
were made subject to the prohibition 
of discrimination. 

Of special interest was the amend- 
ment adopted by the Connecticut Leg-- 
islature to its law against discrimina- 
tion in places of public accommoda- 
The amendment deleted from 
the law the limited list of specific 


tion. 


places which were deemed “places of 
public accommodation” and substituted 
for this limited list an inclusive defini- 
tion which read in part as follows: 
“Any establishment . .. which caters 
or offers its services or facilities of 
goods to the general public” is a place 
of public accommodation. The same 
amendment also stated specifically in 
the law for the first time that “segre- 
gation” and “separation”, were dis- 
crimination within the meaning of the 
Act, and were, therefore, barred. 
During the past few years, as a re- 
sult of the recognition of the difficul- 
ties involved in enforcing a law against 
which civil 


discrimination required 
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suit or criminal prosecution for en- 
forcement, a number of states which 
already had laws against discrimina- 
tion in employment with an adminis- 
trative agency to enforce such laws, ex- 
tended the administrative technique to 
discrimination in places of public ac- 
commodation. In combatting discrimi- 
nation in employment, these states had 
found that the 


procedures of an administrative agency 


informal conciliation 


had proved well adapted to adjusting 
the problems in this area. The states 
of New Jersey, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and most re- 
cently, New York, have recently en- 
acted legislation authorizing their ex- 
isting agencies set up to handle dis- 
crimination in employment to handle 
discrimination in places of public ac- 
commodation. 

Since these agencies have been in 
operation for a comparatively short 
period, it is too early to assess their 
value in this field. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the extension of the adminis- 
technique to this field has 
Recent annual re- 


trative 
proved helpful. 
ports of the administrative agencies 
enforcing laws against discrimination 
in employment and in places of public 
accommodation in the five states hav- 
ing such laws demonstrate this fact. 
For example, in New Jersey, the Di- 
vision Against Discrimination, which 
is charged with administration of the 
law against discrimination in places of 
public that 
since 1948 it has received a total of 
237 formal complaints of discrimina- 
tion in places of public accommodation 
and that a substantial majority of these 


accommodation, reports 


complaints were satisfactorily adjusted. 
The most recent biennial report cov- 
ering the period from July 1, 1951 to 














June 30, 1958, cites an example of one 
such case which it handled successful- 
ly. It states that a group of Negro 
parents brought a complaint against a 
commercial swimming pool operation 
whose facilities had been denied to 
their children, applicants in a “learn- 
to-swim” program to be conducted by 
a social service agency. The pool 
operator attempted to lay the blame 
for the exclusion of Negroes on the 
social service agency. That agency 
thereupon abandoned its position of 
silent neutrality. When investigation 
established by irrefutable evidence that 
the complainant’s allegations were well 
founded, the pool operator, who was 
also a police officer in his town, re- 
fused to respond to conciliation efforts. 
The case was then brought to public 
hearing. The hearing terminated when 
evidence was produced that the re- 
spondent had abandoned his lease on 
the pool property rather than lose his 
case. Subsequently, the town in which 
the case occurred opened a municipal- 
ly-owned swimming pool which has 
operated at capacity without any form 
of racial discrimination. 

In Massachusetts, the Massachusetts 
Commission Against Discrimination, 
acting pursuant to a 1950 amendment 
which gave it jurisdiction over com- 
plaints of discrimination in places of 
public accommodation, also undertook 
a program aimed at elimination of such 
discrimination. Every spring, the Com- 
mission writes to all resort hotels in 
the State asking for copies of their 
advertising material. It has studied 
such phrases as “selected clientele” 
and “restricted clientele.” 

Another aspect of the program of 
the Massachusetts Commission has 
been to participate in training schools 
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for police officers from all sections of 
the State and to emphasize in these 
courses the obligation under law of 
places of public accommodation to ad- 
mit and to serve the general public 
without discrimination because of race 
or religion. The annual report of the 
Massachusetts Commission also cites 
examples of successful adjustment of 
complaints of discrimination in public 
accommodations. In January, 1953, 
the Commission conciliated a complaint 
in which the proprietor of a Spring- 
field barber shop was alleged to have 
refused service to the complainant be- 
cause of his color. Investigation re- 
vealed that it was the practice of the 
respondent to refer colored patrons to 
other barbershops. After conferences, 
the barbershop proprietor agreed that 
he and his personnel would serve all 
clientele entering his shop in the fu- 
ture to the best of their ability with- 
out discrimination or comment. 

A second example involved a com- 
plaint filed by a married couple against 
a Boston cafe, charging that they had 
been refused service in the respond- 
ent’s main room because of their color. 
Investigation by the Commission re- 
vealed that the respondent’s answer 
that its main dining room was reserved 
could not be credited because of con- 
flicting statements made by the re- 
spondent’s representatives and because 
other customers had not been refused 
service. After conferences, the re- 
spondent agreed to pay damages to 
the complainants and agreed, further, 
that there would be no discrimination 
in the future because of a patron’s 


race or religion. 

Information available with respect 
to the operation of the statute in Con- 
necticut shows that up to September 
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1, 1952, a total of twenty-four com- 
plaints had been filed under the Act 
involving discrimination in places of 
public accommodation. These 
filed against hotels, restaurants, and 
taverns alleging refusal of services. 


were 


The Commission followed the proce- 
dure in such complaints of obtaining 
a statement from the establishment that 
it is aware of the law and that it 
will agree to serve all people regard- 
less of race or religion and will in- 
struct its employees to do likewise. 
A copy of this statement is given to 
the complainant and he is requested to 
let the Commission know if he encount- 


The 


Commission also reports that it has 


ers any further discrimination. 


carried out a program of education. 
Its investigators report that the atti- 
tudes of the proprietors or managers 
of these 


creasingly cooperative from year to 


establishments has been in- 


year and that the majority unhesitat- 
ingly declared that they will serve all 
people. 

The 1953 
Rhode Island Commission Against Dis- 


annual report of the 
crimination is the first containing data 
on its operations against discrimina- 
tion in places of public accommoda- 
tions since the law extending the au- 
thority of the Commission to such dis- 
in 1952. 


The Commission reports that a total 


crimination went into effect 
of thirty-one complaints were receiv- 
ed by it involving such discrimination. 
It states that complaints arose, which 
when investigated, did indicate prob- 
able cause for believing that discrim- 
existed in specific 


inatory practices 


situations. In every instance, the 


cases provided opportunity for expla- 
nation of the law and its intent, and 
situation there resulted 


out of each 
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complete cooperation with the program 
of the Commission. 

The Commission cites several ex- 
amples of how it successfully adjusted 
complaints in this area. One involved 
the operation of a beach for the use 
of the general public. When the com- 
plainant, a Negro, drove up to the 
parking lot of the beach with her 
husband and children, 
asked for a fee of 50c per person, even 


an attendant 


though such a charge was not made 
for others. When the Commission’s 
field investigator talked with the owner 
of the beach facility, the latter stated 
that he believed himself free to make 
his own regulations since his facility 
was private property. The field in- 
vestigator pointed out that both the 
parking lot and the refreshment stand 
operated by the beach owner in con- 
nection with the beach were licensed 
by the State, and that, therefore, the 
beach facilities were a place of pub- 
lic accommodation within the statute. 
Upon being so advised, the owner 
agreed to comply with the law and 
make his facilities available to all in 
the future. 

A second case involved a complaint 


by a young Negro couple who were re- 


fused permission to park their house 


After the 


trailer in a trailer court. 
couple located a trailer court where 
a vacancy had been advertised, they 
were told that the space available had 
already been reserved. Because they 
believed that they were rejected be- 
cause of their color, they filed a com- 
plaint with the Rhode Island Commis- 
When the Commission’s field 
trailer court 


sion. 

worker interviewed the 
owner, he claimed that the space had 
been reserved by someone else prior 


to the complainant’s application. The 














investigator discovered, however, that 
the space was still unoccupied and 
that the claimed reservation had ap- 
parently never been acted on. The in- 
vestigator told the owner of the pro- 
visions of the statute barring discrimi- 
nation and asked for his cooperation, 
explaining, also, that the statute could 
be enforced against the owner. There- 
upon, the owner agreed to cooperate 
and accept the complainants as tenants 
of the vacant trailer space. 

In New York State, the law giving 
the State Commission Against Discrim- 
ination jurisdiction over complaints of 
discrimination in such places became 
effective July 1, 1952. From July 1, 
1952 through December 31, 1953, the 
Commission received a total of fifty- 
four complaints of such discrimination. 
Forty-seven alleged discrimination be- 
cause of color, two because of creed, 
two because of national origin, and 
three charged discriminatory specifica- 
tions in hotel advertisements. Twenty- 
one of the fifty-four complaints origi- 
nated in New York City and the bal- 
ance originated in upstate counties. 
Seventeen of the complaints named 
places of amusement as respondents: 
beaches, a swimming pool, skating rink 
and dance hall. Sixteen complaints 
named eating and drinking establish- 
ments, thirteen hotels, four beauty or 
barbershops, and four miscellaneous 
types of public accommodations. As 
of December 31, 1953, the investiga- 
tions had been completed of fifty-four 
complaints. In nineteen, probable 
cause was found for sustaining the 
specific complaint. In three, the spe- 
cific complaint was found to be with- 
out probable cause, but other discrim- 
inatory practices were found and elim- 
inated. In seventeen, no probable 
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cause was found for the complaint and 
no other discriminatory practices were 
found. In two cases, the Commission 
found itself to be without jurisdiction. 

The report for 1953 of the New 
York Commission cites as an example 
of the type of case it handles one in- 
volving a barbershop in Fulton, New 
York. The respondent, the barber- 
shop, while disclaiming any racial 
prejudice on his own part, acknowledg- 
ed that he refused to cut the com- 
plainant’s hair because he feared a 
loss of business if Negroes used his 
shop. The investigating commissioner 
found that probable cause existed to 
credit the allegations of the complaint. 
Conference and conciliation resulted 
in an agreement by the respondent to 
obey the law against discrimination 
and to make the facilities of his barber- 
shop available to all patrons, regard- 
less of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. He also agreed to refrain 
from all acts which might indicate that 
the patronage of any person belonging 
to any particular race, creed, color, 
or national origin was unwelcome. The 
investigating commissioner also en- 
listed the cooperation of the attorney 
for the Barbers’ Association in the 
area, who advised the commissioner by 
letter that he had advised all members 
of the Barbers’ Union in Fulton, New 
York of the law against discrimina- 
tion in places of public accommoda- 
tion. The same attorney stated that 
“the problem as it existed here in 
Fulton was the result of a complete 
ignorance of the law on the part of 
the barbers, and now that they have 
been advised of its meaning and in- 
tent, there will be no further com- 
plaints from this City.” 

Reference should also be made, be- 
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fore concluding the discussion of stat- 


utes against discrimination in places of 


public accommodation, to a recent en- 
actment in one of the provinces of 
our Northern neighbor, Canada, on 
legislation barring discrimination in 
places of public accommodation. On 
April 5, 1954, the Legislature of the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, enacted 
such a law. The new law declares it 
to be the public policy in Ontario 
“that places in which the public is 
customarily admitted be open to all 
without regard to race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry, or place of ori- 
gin.” The law recites that its enact- 
ment “is in accord with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as pro- 
claimed by the United Nations.” The 
law establishes administrative machin- 
ery for the receipt, investigation and 
adjustment of complaints charging dis- 
crimination in a place of public ac- 
commodation. The statute provides 
that every person who fails to comply 
with any provision of the Act or any 
order issued under it is liable to a 
penalty of not more than $50.00 or, if 
the defendant is a corporation, not 
more than $100.00. 

Another step forward, which should 
be reported, is the enactment by the 
City of Albuquerque, New Mexico, of 
an ordinance barring discrimination in 
places of public accommodation. Late 
in 1953, a report was made on the 
impact of this ordinance in the two 
years it had been in effect. Prior to 
its enactment, there were numerous 
public places that steadfastly refused 
to serve Negroes. After the ordinance 
was adopted, there were hardly any 
violations. Much of the work which 
resulted in getting the ordinance en- 
acted and obeyed was the result of a 
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campaign of University of New Mexico 
students, led by the campus NAACP 
chapter. 

The renewed interest in human 
rights and efforts to insure equality} of 
opportunity has been reflected in other 
ways. Even where there are no ad- 
ministrative agencies empowered to re- 
ceive and adjust complaints of dis- 
crimination in places of public accom- 
modation, some government officials 
have taken action to promote compli- 
ance with state laws barring such dis- 
crimination. In Michigan and in Wis- 
consin, state agencies handling the 
promotion of resort facilities in the 
state have written all vacation resorts 
calling their attention to the existence 
of the law against discrimination and 
asking for their compliance with the 
law. In addition, where the state 
agencies put out lists of vacation re- 
sorts in various areas of the state, 
they have rejected listings containing 
discriminatory language. As_recent- 
ly as May of this year, Governor 
Anderson of Minnesota wrote a letter 
to the Mayor of East Grand Forks, 
Minnesota, telling him that a report 
had come to the Governor’s office that 
several bars in East Grand Forks had 
signs saying that no colored trade was 
solicited. The Governor’s letter to the 
Mayor stated that these signs violate 
“the principle of equal rights” estab- 
lished as state law by the Legislature. 
The Governor’s letter went on to say 
that the signs he mentioned violate 
that public policy and urged the Mayor 
to use the authority of his office to 
rectify the situation at the earliest 
possible moment. The Governor also 
asked the Mayor for a report of the 
action he took in response to the letter. 

In Oregon, the State Attorney-Gen- 











eral ruled in a response to a question 
submitted to him by the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Advisory Committee of 
that state, that it is a violation of 
the newly enacted Oregon civil rights 
law for a restaurant owner to require 
Negro patrons to sit on one side of 
the cafe while reserving the other side 
for whites. He ruled that such segre- 
gation violated the state law banning 
discrimination in places of public ac- 
commodation. 

Progress has been made in eliminat- 
ing discrimination in restaurants in 
still another way, through the initia- 
tion of law suits for damages by in- 
dividuals discriminated against. A 
prominent Negro citizen of Denver, 
Colorado, Dr. Clarence F. Holmes, 
brought action against a drive-in res- 
taurant in Fort Morgan, Colorado, 
after he and his wife were refused 
service there. Dr. Holmes is a mem- 
ber of Denver’s Committee on Human 
Relations. The law suit was resolved 
by stipulation of the parties. The 
owners of the drive-in restaurant 
agreed that their restaurant “shall be 
open to any and all citizens, except 
for reasons applicable alike to all citi- 
zens of every race, and color.” In 
addition, the owners of the restaurant 
paid Dr. Holmes $2000.00 in settle- 
ment of his claim, which he turned over 
for charitable use. 

In Norwich, Connecticut, two Ne- 
groes filed a complaint with the Nor- 
wich police after they had been re- 
fused service by the Lincoln Inn, a 
bar. The Norwich police took the 
complainants to the local prosecutor, 
who issued a warrant for the arrest 
of the bartender who had refused to 
serve the complainants. The case 
came before Judge Harry Schwarts of 
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the Norwich Police Court, who fined 
the defendant $25.00. The defendant, 
after first noting an appeal to the 
Connecticut Court of Common Pleas, 
withdrew his appeal and paid the fine. 

Not all criminal prosecutions initi- 
ated for violations of laws against dis- 
crimination in places of public accom- 
modation are proving successful even 
today. In Rochester, New York, a city 
court jury twice failed to reach a 
verdict in a racial discrimination case 
brought by a Negro against the owner 
of a bar and grill in that City. The 
complainant was Leeland N. Jones, 
Jr., City Councilman of Buffalo, New 
York. He charged the operator of the 
bar and grill with having committed 
a misdemeanor by refusing him service 
solely because of his race. The pros- 
ecution was carried on by the com- 
plainant, Councilman Jones, by per- 
mission of the City Court Judge who 
presided. The evidence presented 
showed that Mr. Jones, accompanied 
by several companions, went to the 
defendant’s bar to check on reports of 
racial discrimination there. It was 
testified that the complainant was re- 
fused a drink by the defendant, who 
remarked “We don’t serve you people 
here.” The defendant testified that 
he had refused to serve the complain- 
ant and his friends because they “acted 
suspiciously.” He said “They were 
too quiet. They didn’t act like cus- 
tomers who come into my place.” There 
were two trials, both ending with dead- 
locked juries. It is reported that in 
the second trial the jurors stood 5 to 
1 for conviction. After the second 
deadlock, the charges were dismissed, 
in accordance with the practice in the 
Rochester City Court, of abandoning 
the prosecution after the jury has 
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twice failed to reach a verdict. 
Although prosecutions such as that 
described above still meet with defeat 
occasionally, a study carried out in a 
portion of New York City recently 
indicates that the situation in that area 
has improved substantially since 1950. 
The study reports that in 1950, a Ne- 
gro couple entering a restaurant in the 
East Side of Midtown Manhattan were 
no longer denied service, as had form- 
erly been the practice. Instead, after 
a hurried conference with the manager, 
the head waiter seated the couple at a 
table for six in a darkened corner of 
the room next to the lavatory. They 
were so seated, even though the restau- 
rant was not crowded and many tables 


for two were available in more de- 
sirable locations. The couple found 
the service exceedingly rapid. Each 


course was placed on the table before 


the preceding one was finished. The 
check was brought with the dessert. 
Every effort was made to get the 
couple out as quickly and unobtrusive- 
ly as possible. 

In 1952, the same couple returned 
to the same restaurant. This time their 
reception was completely different. 
They received exactly the same cour- 
tesy enjoyed by every other customer. 
This change in treatment was the re- 
sult of the activities of civic groups in 
the area. These groups made a survey 
of all restaurants in the area in 1950. 
This survey showed that in 42 per 
cent of the establishments checked, 
members of racial minorities were 
treated rudely. Reports of the survey 
were made available to unions and 
Management groups covering more 
than 1,500 restaurants throughout the 
City. These groups, after considera- 


tion of the report, passed resolutions 


condemning unequal treatment of the 
patrons. Thereafter, the study was 
made public. A retest made a year 
later disclosed that in 4 out of every 
10 restaurants which had discriminated 
in 1950, the situation had been cor- 
rected. Where discrimination was 
found to exist in 1951, the proprietors 
of the restaurants were interviewed. 
In most instances, they promised to 
correct their discriminatory practices. 
A third recheck was made of these 
restaurants, and it was found on this 
third recheck that the incidence of 
discrimination had dropped from 42 to 
16 per cent. The Committee is con- 
tinuing its rechecks and its discussions 
with restaurant owners found to en- 
gage in questionable practices. 

Another example of effective com- 
munity action to break down segrega- 
tion in restaurants is reported from 
Muskegon, Michigan. Herbert Hill, 
NAACP Labor Relations Assistant, 
spearheaded a drive in that City joint- 
ly by the NAACP, CIO, and the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO), 
which resulted in the abandonment by 
eight restaurants in that community 
of a policy of turning away Negro 
patrons. 

In June, 1953, a Federal district 
court in Pennsylvania enjoined the 
owner of a motion picture theater in 
Oxford, Pennsylvania and two local 
police officials from enforcing racially- 
segregated seating in the theater. The 
court also assessed damages of $500.00 
against the theater owner and $50.00 
each against the two police officers. 
The case arose when some Negro stu- 
dents from Lincoln University entered 
the Oxford movie house. They at- 
tempted to find seats in a section cus- 


tomarily reserved by the theater owner 
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for whites, but were prevented from 
doing so by one of the police officer 
defendants, who was in the private 
employ of the theater owner. When 
they persisted peacefully in their right 
to sit where they pleased, the police 
officer summoned another police officer 
and both arrested the Negro plain- 
tiffs. They were taken to the station 
house, where they were released with- 
out bail to appear two days later at 
a hearing. The Oxford Police Court 
discharged the plaintiffs and they 
thereupon brought suits under the Fed- 
eral civil rights law against the arrest- 
ing officers and the theater owner for 
depriving them of their rights and 
privileges under the United States Con- 
stitution and the laws of Pennsylvania. 
The Federal court found for the plain- 
tiffs ruling that racial segregation in 
seating patrons of the theater was 
maintained with the assistance of the 
police officers and violated the Pennsyl- 
vania civil rights law. Recognizing 
that the law suit was a test case, the 
court assessed damages of $500.00 
against the theater owner and $50.00 


each against the police officers. It 
went on to enjoin the defendants from 
enforcing the custom of segregating 
Negroes in the Oxford motion picture 


theater. The court concluded with the 


statement : 
Let us hope that a larger measure 
of toleration all around, permitting 
the working out of the law of af- 
finity which generally associates 
persons together as individuals and 
groups will produce a better under- 
standing and greater good will than 
compulsion based merely on the pig- 
ment under the skin or on creed or 
nationality. 
In another recent decision, a Fed- 

eral district court in Iowa refused to 


dismiss a suit for violation of the Iowa 
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civil rights statute based upon the ex- 
clusion of the plaintiff, a Negro, from 
a public ballroom at Clear Lake, Iowa, 
operated by the defendant corporation. 
After the Federal court refused to dis- 
miss the action, the case went to trial 
and the plaintiff, Mrs. John Amos, was 
awarded damages of $400.00. 

Another interesting case occurred in 
Kingston, New York. The case arose 
when four Negro schoo] teachers from 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania were de- 
nied accommodations at a vacation re- 
sort called Dreamland Farms, even 
though reservations they had previous- 
ly made by mail had been confirmed 
and a deposit accepted. When the 
teachers arrived to claim their reser- 
vations, they were refused accommo- 
dations. They then instituted a civil 
action for damages under the New 
York Civil Rights Law. The attorney 
for Dreamland Farms offered no af- 
firmative defense, apparently assum- 
ing that a law suit by out-of-town 
Negroes would result in a_ verdict 
against the plaintiffs by the local jury. 
He did not put the defendant resort 
owner on the stand and in his summa- 
tion to the jury, charged that the ap- 
plications for reservations had not been 
made in good faith, but simply in 
order to bring a test case. The jury, 
consisting of local farmers and their 
wives, found for the plaintiffs, grant- 
ing each of them $250.00 in damages, 
in addition to special damages to reim- 
burse the plaintiffs for expenses they 
had actually incurred in reliance on 
the acceptance of their reservations. 

There have been a number of cases 
involving swimming pools. Some dealt 
with publicly-financed pools and a few 
have dealt with private swimming 


pools. Naturally, this is an area in 
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which frictions have been evident. 

In the case of publicly-owned and 
operated pools, the courts have con- 
sistently ruled that the Fourteenth 
Amendment requires such pools to be 
operated without discrimination or seg- 
regation. Furthermore, the courts have 
refused to permit alleged leases to 
dummy private corporations to be used 
as a device to evade the ban of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The _ result 
was that in a number of instances, 
publicly-built pools were allowed to 
remain closed because they could not 
be operated on a segregated basis. This 
happened in Kansas City in the case 
of the Swope Park Swimming Pool. 
But even in Kansas City prejudice 
finally gave way, and in 1954, the 
Swope Park Swimming Pool will be 
open to both Negroes and whites. 

In Washington, D. C. and in St. 
Louis, the first efforts to integrate the 
public swimming pools were met with 
violence by hoodlums. But intelligent 
police action and firmness on the part 
of public authorities resulted in the 
reestablishment of law and order and 
in the peaceful operation of the swim- 
ming pools on an integrated basis in 
both these cities. 

The policy of the courts with re- 
spect to publicly-owned swimming 
pools was extended to privately-owned 
swimming pools by the Pennsylvania 
courts. In the case of Everett v. 
Harron, Judge Edwin O. Lewis of the 
Court of Common Pleas in Philadel- 
phia, ruled that under the Pennsyl- 
vania Civil Rights Act, a privately- 
owned swimming pool soliciting pat- 
ronage from the general public could 
not refuse admission to Negroes while 
admitting whites generally. The court 
rejected as phony a so-called “club” 


membership card used as a device to 
exclude Negroes. The court then went 
on to grant an injunction against ex- 
clusion of Negroes by the defendant 
pool operator. 

The experience in connection with 
swimming pools has demonstrated that 
outside of the South, even along its 
fringes, the people of the community, 
when forced to choose between their 
racial prejudice and having no swim- 
ming pool, have elected to have their 
pools operated on a_ nonsegregated 
basis. Such integrated operation has, 
after a few instances of initial violence, 
been carried out peacefully. 

The foregoing description of cases 
resulting from discrimination and seg- 
regation in places of public accommo- 
dation is by no means exhaustive. Un- 
doubtedly, there are similar cases in 
many other localities which do not 
come to the attention of agencies in- 
terested in the protection of civil 
rights. They do serve to illustrate 
one important fact: If the current 
progress in breaking down segrega- 
tion in places of public accommoda- 
tion is to continue, there is need for 
individuals who are the victims of dis- 
crimination in such places to take upon 
their shoulders the onus of using avail- 
able machinery, including administra- 
tive agencies and the courts as well as 
the law enforcement officers, to bring 
to book operators of places of public 
accommodation who persist in discrim- 
ination. Of course they should be 


aware of the existence of agencies such 
as the NAACP, the Anti-Defamation 
League, and others, which stand ready 
to assist them. But they must realize 
that segregation and discrimination 
can be broken down only if the victims 
are willing to speak up and take neces- 
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sary action in defense of their rights. 
If those discriminated against show 
themselves ready to resort to law, and 
to publicity and other community pres- 
sures to resist discrimination, it will 
not be long before operators of places 
of public accommodation will find 
it cheaper in the long run to operate 


their places without discrimination than 
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to cater to racial and religious prej- 
udice, their own or those they may mis- 
takenly believe to be possessed by their 
customers. The price of liberty is 
vigilance and the willingness to take 
action in defense of liberty. Those 
who are dedicated to combatting racial 
discrimination must be willing to take 


up their share of the burden. 
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EFFORTS TO ELIMINATE RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN 
INDUSTRY—WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE SOUTH 


Joun Hops, II 
Director of Industrial Relations, Race Relations Department, AMA, 
Fisk University 


IntTrRopucTorRY STATEMENT 


It is probably no accident that the 
word “discrimination” is used in the 
title to this Chapter since it is one of 
several which evaluate recent experi- 
ences in desegregating education and 
other social institutions. Because of 
the prevailing structure and history of 
public, and to a large extent private, 
education in the South, arbitrary phys- 
ical separation of pupils and teachers 
on basis of race has constituted the 
basic technique by which the superior- 
ity of educational opportunity has been 
assured to successive generations of 
white citizens over Negroes. While 
other methods of unfair discrimination 
have contributed to the perpetuation 
of this competitive advantage, their ef- 
fectiveness has been facilitated by, if 
not dependent upon, physical separa- 
tion by race. 


In contrast, spatial separation of 
Negro and white employees by South- 
ern entrepreneurs has not been, and is 
not at present, an essential requirement 
for discriminatory Negro utilization in 
the Southern industrial system. It is 
but one of many manifestations and 
techniques of discrimination, i.e., ac- 
tion by the dominant group which im- 
poses competitive disadvantages upon 
a subordinate group because of some 
uneconomic characteristic. 


In appraising the progress made in 
the industrial utilization of Negro 
labor, particularly in the South, it is 


important to distinguish between de- 
velopments which improve his occupa- 
tional status by decreasing discrimina- 
tion per se and those in which his 
economic level or standard of living 
is “improved” by gains made by wage 
earners as a whole which thus affect 
him favorably along with his white as- 
sociates. As long as white workers 
customarily can refuse supervision from 
a qualified Negro and can refuse to 
work with a Negro on terms of equality 
without recourse from the employer, 
the system is essentially discriminatory. 


All laws, court actions, policies and 
programs of employers, unions, and 
other interested organizations which 
foster equality of opportunity for em- 
ployment tend to undermine the basic 
structure of a discriminatory system. 
We shall not discuss means by which 
the Negro’s economic level has been 
raised without altering the essential 
tenets of the traditional southern sys- 
tem. There are strong forces support- 
ing each of these antagonistic prin- 
ciples of manpower utilization and the 
balance of strength between the pro 
and con elements is likely to determine 
the prevailing pattern of employment 
in a given situation at a given time. 
Therefore, the magnitude of the move- 
ment away from discrimination and 
segregation is a function of the excess 
of the pro over the anti-fair employ- 
ment practice forces. 


At the present time, the array of 
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pro-forces is much stronger in the 
North than in the South and thus the 
magnitude of the movement toward 
merit employment of Negroes in the 
South is very small and lethargic as 
compared with that in the North.’ 


Donald Dewey summarizes his view 
of Negro labor’s status in the South in 
the following terms after careful study: 

Since 1940 Negro workers have 
at least held their own in the South, 
that is, one learns of few cases 
where they have been displaced by 
whites in the war and _ post-war 
world. By the same token, however, 
one hears of no striking Negro gains 
under ‘full employment’ in the re- 
gion. In fine, a cursory examina- 
tion of the evidence relating to Ne- 
gro employment trends over the last 

40 years suggests a disturbing dis- 

crepancy between the rate of ‘politi- 


os 


*Because the principal focus of this ar- 
ticle is the South, the well known anti- 
discrimination tools which are national 
in their scope and thus are applicable 
to the South as an integral part of the na- 
tion (Presidential Executive Orders and 
U. S. Supreme Court decisions) and those 
established by municipal or state laws but 
confined to states outside of the South at 
present are not discussed because of the 
drastic limitation of space. However, a few 
references are listed for those who wish to 
study the results of these anti-discrimina- 
tion regulations and techniques. 


Appropriate Executive Orders include No. 
8802; 9980; 9981; 10,308, and 10,479. 
Sources: NAIRO Commission Report: 
Manpower and Education, 1953, 2: 46-48; 
Civil Rights in The United States, 1952, 
pp. 57-59: NAIRO Reporter, Mr 1954, p. 2. 


Fair Employment legislation Sources: 
NAIRO Commission Report, of. cit., pp. 
52-53; Jewish Labor Committee (JLC) Re- 
porter, Jl-Ag, 1953, p. 1, Ja 1953, p. 3; 
NAIRO Reporter, N 1952, pp. 2 and 8. 


Role of court litigation Sources: NAIRO 
Commission Report, of.cit., pp. 55 and 57; 
Civil Rights in The United States, 1952, p. 
82; Civil Rights Bulletin (Connecticut 
State Commission on Civil Rights), Ja 1954, 
P. 1; Bloom and Northrup, Economics of 
a and Industrial Relations, pp. 90-93; 


cal’ and ‘economic’ progress in race 
relations.” 


Direct Attacks oN DIscRIMINATION 
IN THE SouTH 


The most significant and comprehen- 
sive effort of an employer to combat 
racial discrimination in its Southern 
plants was initiated by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company in three new 
Southern plants located in Memphis, 
Tennessee; Louisville, Kentucky; and 
Evansville, Indiana. The outstanding 
recent union effort was the application 
of the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, CIO, (UPWA-CIO) na- 
tional antidiscrimination program to its 
Southern locals and the southern plants 
under its jurisdiction. 


Certain similarities between these 
two organizations, one an industrial 
union, are apparent. In the first place, 
both are essentially national, if not 
international, in the scope of their 
operations, each having operating units 
in all sections of the United States and 
some outside. The great majority of 
the industrial employees of this com- 
pany and the members of this union 
are employed in plants outside of the 
traditional South and a great majority 
of both are employed in highly-mech- 
anized mass production manufacturing 
establishments. Both have an organi- 
zation-wide (national) nondiscrimina- 
tion policy which is clearly stated, 
comprehensive in scope, and widely 
publicized. Both have demonstrated to 
their constituency in clear and unequi- 
vocal terms that their policies are ap- 
plicable to their operating staffs and 
constituencies below the Mason and 


*Dewey, “Negro Employment in Southern 
Industry.” The Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, 60:283, Ag 1952. 
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Dixon Line as well as above, though 
recognizing differences in prevailing 
social climates which might make the 
method of application and the tempo of 
change from discriminatory to nondis- 
criminatory practices vary from one 
geographical section to another and 
from one plant to another. However, 
both insist upon and maintain proce- 
dures and personnel for preparing prog- 
ress surveys and appraisals as a means 
of judging the discrepancy, if any, be- 
tween their national policy and local 
practices. The International Harvester 
Company and the UPWA-CIO require 
that all labor management contracts 
which they enforce, respectively, con- 
nondiscrimination 


tain mandatory 


clauses. As a consequence, discrimina- 
tion against applicants for employment 
or employees in plants covered by such 
contracts is prohibited by the law of 
the plant, joint responsibility for the 
elimination of verified violations of this 
law are firmly placed, and procedures 
are established for final settlement by 
an impartial arbitrator if an adjust- 
ment satisfactory to both parties is not 
previously reached through the normal 
channels of grievance settlement pro- 
vided by the contract. 

One significant difference in the in- 
dustrial terrains in which these poli- 
cies have had their most demanding 
test in the South is that the Harvester 
plants have been new installations es- 
tablished since 1945 so that the prob- 
lem of undoing past customary dis- 
criminatory practices of the areas in- 
On the other 
hand, virtually all of the units involved 
in the operations of the UPWA-CIO 


are well established plants in which it 


volved have been absent. 


has been necessary to replace tradi- 
tional work patterns with new and 
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untried nondiscriminatory arrange- 


ments. 


Application of a Nondiscriminatory 
Policy in the South 


The experience of the International 
Harvester Company in these plants, 
which employ between 3,500 and 6,000 
workers per plant, may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Despite the fact that the pre- 
vailing pattern of Negro utiliza- 
tion in each of these communities 
is directly contrary to that of the 
firm, top management counten- 
ances no adjustments of this 
policy (its non-discrimination pol- 
icy) to fit local mores and con- 
ventions. However, it recognizes 
the peculiar problems faced by its 
plant management in implement- 
ing this policy in such a social 
environment. It stands ready to 
assist local management in fa- 
shioning procedures and _pro- 
cesses so that this policy will be 
achieved with a minimum of un- 
necessary community opposition. 

. The Company minority policy 
states that ‘there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any persons 
because of nationality, race, sex, 
political or religious affiliation.’ 
While this policy was espoused 
and implementation initiated be- 
fore unions obtained bargaining 
rights in any of these plants, 
virtually all of the union locals, 
both CIO and AFL, which sub- 
sequently became representatives 
of the employees have accepted 
the policy and incorporated it 
into their contracts with manage- 
ment.” 


®Between 1948 and 1951, four unauthorized 
stoppages occurred at the Memphis plant as 
a result of changes in the job status of 


Negro employees. As a result of the firm 
joint action of management and the UAW- 
CIO local involved, these strikes were short- 
lived and unsuccessful. Less than one day’s 
work per involved worker was lost as a 
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3. In compliance with the non-dis- 
crimination policy, hundreds of 
Negroes have been employed in a 
variety of semi-skilled produc- 
tion jobs and have received pro- 
motions to higher job classifica- 
tions on the basis of their qualifi- 
cations and seniority without re- 
gard to their race. Negroes have 
entered the non-managerial pro- 
fessional class in two of the plants 
studied. Except in one mainte- 
nance shop at the Louisville 
Works, the plants have not em- 
ployed Negro journeymen or 
journeymen’s helpers in the ap- 
prenticeable trades, nor have they 
enrolled Negroes in Company- 
sponsored apprenticeship train- 
ing. 

. Negro production workers were 
found widely diffused among the 
many production departments in 
job classifications ranging from 
unskilled to the lower levels of 
skilled operations. Some partici- 
pate on terms of equality in mixed 
production teams. 

. At all three plants wage rates 
are set according to job classifi- 
cations and labor grades, without 
reference to the race of the job- 
holder. 

. At none of the plants is there any 
differentiation in wages between 
white and Negro employees per- 
forming the same task. 

. Through the continuous applica- 
tion of this minority policy in 
these three plants from their be- 
ginning, the Negro’s share in their 
total employment has _ continu- 
ously increased, and the percent- 
age of Negroes engaged in job 
classifications above the unskilled 
level has grown significantly. 
From the time the plants were 


result of racial stoppages during this four- 
year period. Source: Hope, (NPA Study) 
op. cit., pp. 91-94. 

Similar cooperation backed by an order 
from the International (UAW-CIO) to re- 
turn to work successfully broke a similar 
Strike in Ap, 1953 without compromising 
the nondiscrimination policy. 


opened until the end of 1950, Ne- 
gro employment more than treb- 
led at the Louisville Works, and 
approximately doubled at Evans- 
ville and Memphis in relative im- 
portance. During the same peri- 
od, of the total number of Ne- 
groes employed at the respective 
Southern plants, the percentage 
of those engaged in job classifi- 
cations above the common labor 
level almost doubled at Louisville, 
was more than five times as great 
at the Evansville Works, and al- 
most trebled at the Memphis 
Works. 


. The effective and persistent ap- 


plication of the contractual rule 
governing the promotion and 
transfer of old employees to open 
jobs on the basis of their length 
of service and qualifications has 
contributed significantly to the 
upward vertical mobility of Ne- 
gro employees with a minimum 
of internal friction. During 1950, 
roughly one-fourth of the Negro 
employees were upgraded. Vir- 
tually all of these promotions 
were within the ranks of produc- 
tion workers. 


9. A comparison of the occupational 


levels of white and Negro day- 
work production employees at the 
Louisville and Memphis Works 
reveals that the proportion of Ne- 
gro and white workers in semi- 
skilled jobs is approximately the 
same. The remainder of the Ne- 
groes are concentrated in un- 
skilled classifications, while the 
balance of the white workers are 
divided about equally between un- 
skilled and skilled production 
classifications. On the other hand, 
within the production piecework 
labor grades, a larger percentage 
of Negro workers were employed 
in jobs classified in the upper half 
of the fourteen piecework labor 
grades. This characteristic was 
much more pronounced at the 
Memphis Works than at Louis- 
ville. 
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10. The failure of Negroes to apply 
for jobs as journeymen in ap- 
prenticeable factory trades at 
these plants is due primarily to 
the very limited local supply of 
Negroes with these qualifications ; 
resistance to their employment by 
white journeymen and sometimes 
their union is also a factor. Con- 
ventional objection to their em- 
ployment in such job categories 
is reflected in marked racial dif- 
ferences in opportunities and 
facilities for vocational training, 
both public and private.‘ 


A Nation-wide Union 
Anti-discrimination Effort 

After an exhausting nation-wide 
strike, the UPWA-CIO decided, in 
1949, to strengthen and intensify its 
human relations program. The strike 
had proved that the workers could 
not be divided on racial lines, as they 
had been in a disastrous strike in the 
industry in 1921. Yet the union rec- 
ognized that its practice still fell short 
of its avowed policy of equality and 
sought to close the gap. 

The results, some five years later, 
are noteworthy. At the present time, 
all master contracts with the Big Four 
Packers—Swift, Cudahy, Armour and 
Wilson — contain nondiscrimination 
clauses which outlaw discrimination 
against applicants or employees in 
plants over which it has jurisdiction. 
The Cudahy and Armour chains are 
in the process of eliminating segre- 
gated facilities in their plants in the 
South as well as in the North. Among 
the Southern cities involved are Fort 
Worth, Birmingham, Atlanta, Albany, 


“Hope, Three Southern Plants of the Inter- 


national Harvester Company. (Selected 
Studies of Negro Employment in the 
South), Case Study No. 1, Washington: 
NPA Committee of the South, pp. 125-127, 
1953. 


Tifton, and Moultrie in Georgia. While 
some repercussions of this desegrega- 
tion process have occurred, the writer 
finds no evidence that they have de- 
terred the process nor that the national 
program, services, or stability of the 
international union have been adversely 
affected. 

In fact, the Ninth Constitutional 
Convention which closed on May 7, 
1954 strengthened the mandate of the 
union leadership to apply vigorously 
its policy in the South by retiring both 
white directors of the Southern districts 
who were charged with failure to fol- 
low the International A-D policy and 
replacing them with persons who had 
demonstrated their willingness to do 
so. One of these is a Negro who was 
formerly employed in the Fort Worth 
Armour plant where open defiance was 
unsuccessfully attempted by a small 
white minority. These directors were 
elected by representatives of the locals 
in their respective Southern districts, 
not by the delegates at large. Likewise, 
in the largest district in the United 
States (Chicago and vicinity) a Negro 
director was elected for the first time. 

Through the policy of refusing to 
hold its International Convention at 
any hotel or public place which segre- 
gates or denies services to any minority 
within its membership, UPWA has suc- 
ceeded in permanently altering the 
policies of hotels in several communi- 
ties. These include hotel and restau- 
rant facilities in such cities as Omaha, 
Denver, Waterloo, Mason City, Sioux 
City, Ottumwa, Fort Dodge, Des 
Moines, Fort Wayne, St. Louis, Salina, 
and Kansas City. 

The impact of this action upon 
Southern locals has been revealed in 
the resolution adopted at the Tenth 
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Constitutional Convention of District 
9, UPWA-CIO, which convened at 
Memphis, Tennessee, February 26-28, 
1954. The District embraces eight 
Southeastern states (including Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee,) and represents 
approximately 6,000 members. This 
resolution states “that it shall be the 
policy of District 9 UPWA-CIO never 
to hold a District Convention in cir- 
cumstances where they must be held 
under conditions of segregation on the 
basis of race or color.’” 

Within the union, segregated local 
membership meetings had been elimin- 
ated in the South as well as the North. 
Several Negroes are on the Interna- 
tional field staff. The president of 
the largest local in the Union is a 
Negro, three out of ten district direc- 
tors are Negroes and one, a vice-presi- 
dent, is at the International policy- 
making level. In the Southern dis- 
tricts, nonsegregated banquets, parties, 
and picnics have occurred, e.g., in the 
past two years mixed banquets have 
been held in downtown Atlanta in con- 
nection with the District (9) Conven- 
tion of UPWA.° 

UPWA-CIO is attacking unfair em- 
ployment practices within the packing 
plants where it has bargaining rights 
in the South as well as the North 
through the coordinated efforts of its 
organization at all levels of operation. 
It has placed primary reliance upon 
its collective bargaining contracts and 
the grievance machinery provided by 
them. The International declines to 


‘Convention Policy Resolution voted by the 
UPWA-CIO Convention at Memphis, Ten- 
esse, Fe 26-28, 1954. 

Hope, Journal of Social Issues, 9:28, 1953. 


sign or service any contract negotiated 
by its locals which does not contain 
clauses prohibiting discrimination.’ 

The rigorous enforcement of these 
contracts alone makes possible the 
settlement of complaints alleging dis- 
crimination through normal grievance 
machinery. The Union reports that 
such clauses are now included in 90 to 
95 per cent of all contracts signed with 
its locals and that the recalcitrants are 
confined primarily to the small inde- 
pendent plants. 

A major part of the new revitalized 
antidiscrimination program has aimed 
at encouraging its locals to use the 
terms of the contract to eliminate dis- 
criminatory hiring and in-plant prac- 
tices. The most significant and unique 
application occurred in the Chicago 
plant of the Swift and Company where 
the union alleged that this plant re- 
fused to hire qualified Negro women. 
An arbitration award required the com- 
pany to hire the 18 complainants and 
awarded them seniority rights and back 
pay from the date of the offense. Six 
of these women claimed their jobs and 
received back-pay of over $6,000. 


In many grievances filed by UPWA 
locals in the South as well as North 
alleging contract violations of a dis- 
criminatory nature, the practices were 
eliminated by negotiation at some stage 
in the standard grievance procedure 


™The standard clause contains a ban on 
discrimination against applicants for work 
as well as employees and thus makes griev- 
ances alleging discriminatory hiring on the 
part of non-member new applicants for work 
as well as those involving in-plant discrimi- 
nation negotiable under the contract. The 
standard policy clause is as follows: The 
Company agrees that it will not discriminate 
against any employee or applicant because 
of race, color, sex, creed, nationality, or 
because of membership in the union.” 
(Source: Jbid., p. 34, footnote 6.) 
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short of arbitration. Reports from all 
UPWA Districts in the United States 
indicate that the greatest success has 
been achieved in discontinuing refusal 
to hire Negro women, in eliminating 
lily-white departments, and in elimi- 
nating segregated plant facilities and 
services, including cafeterias, and 
locker rooms. Among the most difficult 
of the lily-white departments to breach 
is the mechanical gang of the mainte- 
nance department in which the skilled 
journeymen of _ the 
crafts are employed.’ 


apprenticeable 


One of the most far-reaching recent 


developments has occurred in the ne- 
gotiation of master contracts with the 


Big Four Packers during the Summer 
and Fall of 1952. Among the major 
demands of UPWA-CIO for changes 
in these contracts, which cover at least 
three-quarters of its members, was one 


that nondiscrimination clauses be 
strengthened and made more specific 
in order to outlaw certain definite types 
of discrimination which had been found 
prevalent through its Self-Survey of 
Human Relations and subsequent in- 
quiries of the antidiscrimination depart- 
ment. As a result, agreements have 
been achieved which may be more far- 


reaching in their influence upon the 
employment pattern of the industry, 


*Recently, an arbitration award in favor of 
the Union against the Rath Packing Com- 
pany of Waterloo, Iowa has opened the way 
for Negroes to enter the mechanical gang 
in that plant. They may progress from 
helper, to apprentice, to journeyman on 
basis of their seniority and qualifications 
over a period of time. Source: Waterloo, 
Iowa: Arbitration of Grievance, Local 46, 
UPWA-CIO, Against Rath Packing Com- 
pany, Winter, 1953. 

For details of developments since My 1952, 
see Officers’ Report Ninth Constitutional 
Convention, UPWA-CIO, Sioux City, Iowa, 
My 3-7, 1954, pp. 40-44. 
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particularly in the South, than any 
other single development that has oc- 
curred to date.” 

In order to assure the rank-and-file’s 
understanding and support of its A-D 
program, it has held in the past two 
years districtwide A-D Conferences in 
five of its nine districts in the United 
States, including both southern dis- 
tricts, and a National Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Conference. UPWA reports that 
these have been successful in increasing 
interest and support for the program. 
The National Conference held in Oc- 
tober 1953 was the first such meeting 
held by a CIO union and was attended 
by a broader delegation than had ever 
been true for any previous UPWA 
Conference.” 

The atypical positive character of 
the UPWA-CIO’s 
program is revealed in a comparison 
of its accomplishments with a state- 


nondiscrimination 


ment of the scope of race-relations ef- 
forts of thirty-four national unions 
described by a competent student of the 
subject. William Kornhauser has the 
following to say about planned race 


relations as a basic union goal or in- 

terest: 
As with internal union matters, 
issues concerning the conditions of 
work may be arranged in order of 
degree of involvement of national 
union interest. This range, from 
greater to less involvement, includes 
wage rates, lay-offs, rehiring, up- 
grading, promotions, job classifica- 
tions, hiring. This order corres- 
ponds to the frequency with which 
national leaders intervene to secure 
changes in the treatment of Negro 
workers. Thus, at one end if wage 


"Hope, “The Self-Survey of the Packing- 
house Union: A Technique for Affecting 
Change,” Journal of Social Issues, 9:33-35, 
1953. 

“UPWA Officers’ Report, op. cit., p. 41. 
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differentials were established on the 
basis of color, this would undermine 
the Union’s position. Standing in the 
middle of the rank-order, discrimi- 
nation in seniority poses the most 
difficult problem for the national of- 
ficers, since it threatens the stability 
of the union, on the one hand, by 
undermining the principle of senior- 
ity and, on the other hand, by its 
widespread support among white 
members. 

Of seventeen unions which pro- 
mulgate an official policy of non- 
discrimination, fewer than half reg- 
ularly sought to enforce contract 
provisions on seniority, particularly 
in the South. When they have, it 
was more often with respect to lay- 
off and rehiring than upgrading and 
promotions. 

Unions are likely to 
vene in management’s hiring prac- 
tice. Only seven unions, of the 
thirty-four studied, have tried, and 
then with limited success. Discrimi- 
nation in hiring is least likely to 
threaten the union’s position.” 

It is apparent from the above de- 


scription that this union has in recent 


least inter- 


years placed its major efforts in the 
more difficult, explosive, and contro- 


versial conditions of work named by 
Mr. Kornhauser and has added to this 


the segregation issue. 


Current Stratus or NeGro 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE SouTH 
The picture of Negro employment 
for the South as a whole is less opti- 
mistic according to Selected Studies of 
Negro Employment in the South con- 
ducted by the Committee of the South 
of the National Planning Association. 
Donald Dewey, reporting on the terms 
of Negro employment in 108 establish- 


“William Kornhauser, “Ideology and In- 
terest: The Determinants of Union’s Ac- 
tions,” The Journal of Social Issues, 9:56, 
No, 1, 1953, 
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ments of 55 different employers in the 
upper-South which covered approxi- 
mately 105,000 jobs, roughly 17,000 
of which are filled by Negroes, draws 
the following conclusions: 

1. Negroes are totally excluded from 
white-collar employment in white- 
managed firms. In spite of war- 
time labor shortages, present con- 
ditions of high employment and 
Negro gains elsewhere, as in gov- 
ernment service, no Negro filing 

were 


clerks or  stenographers 


found. 
Negro workers have scarcely a 
toe hold in supervisory jobs. 

3. The mixed work group is not 
common, 

In the plants surveyed, the racial 
division of labor has been re- 
markably stable over a long peri- 
od of time. 

In the few instances where white 
and Negro workers do perform 
the same jobs in the same plant, 
they receive the same pay and 
fringe benefits. 

. The other changes reported in the 
racial employment pattern were 
all instances where Negro work- 
ers have been moved into jobs 
previously held by whites.” 

Nevertheless, the Negro has made 
noteworthy gains in occupational sta- 
During the World- 
1940-1950, the per- 


tus since 1940. 
War-II decade, 
centage increase in employed nonagri- 
cultural Negro men was greater than 
that of white men while that of Negro 
men grew less than that of white wo- 
men. This 
male employees reflects the geographi- 
cal concentration of the entry of white 
women into Southern industry. Out- 
side of the South, the relative expan- 


development among fe- 


“Donald Dewey, Four Studies of Negro 
Employment in the Upper South, (Selected 
Studies of Negro Employment in the 
South), Case Study No. 2, NPA Commit- 
tee of the South Reports, pp. 205-207. 
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sion in employment of both Negro men 


and women was greater than that of 
their white counterparts.” 

The occupational level at which such 
developments took place is significant 
in indicating the quality of this rise in 
employment. The positive growth 
among both races and sexes, in the 


North and South, was concentrated 
within occupational groups above the 
Labor and Service categories. This 
increase was significantly larger among 
Negroes than whites of both sexes in 
the North and South, as well as in the 
United States as a whole. The magni- 
tude of this growth was most pro- 
nounced in the Craftsmen and Clerical 
categories, among all groups except 
white male, and it was greatest among 
Negro women. 

Negro employment, male and female, 
in both Craftsmen and Clerical groups 


expanded much more in the North than 
in the South during this period. The 


growth among whites was generally 
greater in the South than in the North 


and of smaller magnitude than that of 
Negroes. 


That real progress has been made 
by Negroes relative to white urban 
employees in the last decade is ob- 
vious from this analysis. Their up- 
ward occupational movement and 
their diffusion horizontally over a 
wider range of industry groups have 
proceeded at a more rapid pace than 
those of comparable whites during 
this period but we must not forget 
that they had and still have a much 


“The employment of Negro males increased 
by 76 per cent; white males, by 25 per cent; 
that of Negro females by 95 per cent; and 
that of white females, by only 35 per cent, 
respectively. In the South the opposite was 
true. The employment of white men grew 
by 42 per cent while that of Negro men 
increased by only 26 per cent; that of white 
women, by 58 per cent while the relative 
position of Negro women remained vir- 
tually static (loss of 0.01 per cent). 
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longer course to travel before they 

approached proportionate represen- 

tation with their white competi- 

tors.””* 
These changes represent not only de- 
creases in racial discrimination but al- 
so overall improvement in occupational 
and economic status of all wage earners 
resulting from the unprecedentedly 
high general level of employment 
which prevailed in the country as a 
whole during this decade.” 

It seems apparent that in the rare 
instances where private industries in 
the South have made significant pro- 
gress toward the elimination of racial 
discrimination in employment, the ma- 
jor impetus which brought this about 
was external to the Southern economy 
and the forces involved impinged upon 
the Southern plants as a part of a 
national establishment. Furthermore, 
if we are to accept Dewey’s observa- 
tion that progress toward equal op- 
portunity has moved more rapidly in 
the “political’’ than in the 
arena of the South, it is reasonable to 
speculate that improvements in employ- 


“economic” 


“Hope, 
the United States by Major Occupation and 


“The Employment of Negroes in 


Industry.” Washington: The Journal of 
Negro Education, 22:319-321, Summer 1953, 
*There are significant instances of progres- 
sive Southern firms that have consciously 
increased their volume of Negro employ- 
ment and have opened jobs at the semi- 
skilled and skilled levels to them insofar as 
this could be achieved without violating the 
standards of the traditional southern sys- 
tem. 

While these are unquestionably improving 
the economic level of their Negro employees 
and pointing the way for others to do like- 
wise, they are not, in the opinion of the 
writer, contributing directly to the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory employment practices 
and thus their programs cannot be appro- 
priately discussed in this article. 

Four such cases are discussed in forth- 
coming reports in the NPA Committee of 
the South’s Selected Studies of Negro Em- 
ployment in the South. Study No. 4. 
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ment opportunity and even the elimi- 
nation of discriminatory employment 
practices by government bodies as em- 
ployers in the South may be expected 
to move at a more rapid pace than in 
private industry as the political 
strength and status of the Negro pop- 
ulation improves. While some begin- 
nings are apparent in this direction, 
they appear to follow closely the segre- 
gated pattern. In some cases Negroes 
are obtaining jobs at occupational 
levels and job classifications previously 
confined to white applicants but gen- 
erally their job assignments are con- 
fined to Negro areas so that the funda- 
mental Southern tenet that whites shall 
not take orders or directions from Ne- 
groes, is held inviolate even though in 
some cases these applicants do work 
more or less with white persons at 


similar occupational levels.” 
Unlike the situation in private in- 


dustry, in cities and states in the South 


where public employment is under civil 
service regulations and Negroes be- 


come politically articulate, political 
action can be initiated which might 
eliminate discriminatory practices be- 
fore the economic forces in the labor 
market contribute substantially to this 
goal.” 

Hitherto ‘white jobs” in local pub- 


“Civil Rights in the United States, 1952: 
A Balance Sheet of Group Relations. Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress and NAACP, pp. 43, 
59-60. 

“The Mayor of Louisville, Kentucky has 
opened all city jobs, including both civil 
service and appointed positions, to Negroes. 
In putting the new policy into effect, he 
requested civil service officials to stop using 
the designation “Negro” and “white” in 
ads for civil service jobs in local agencies 
and departments and stated that he would 
advise directors of non-civil service depart- 
ments to hire applicants without regard to 
race. (Source: JLC Labor Reports, Mr 
1954, p. 2.) 


lic utilities have been opened to quali- 
fied Negro applicants in Mid-West and 
border cities as a result of concerted 
appeals to the appropriate municipal 
regulatory commissions by leadership 
of sympathetic union, religious, and 
civic groups whose constituency had 
political strength.” 

The complaint of four Negroes that 
they were refused the right to take 
civil service examinations for the posi- 
tion of patrolman and fireman in Mo- 
bile County, Alabama was dismissed 
during 1953 by a Federal appelate 
court. However, racial discrimination 
was established and the complaint was 
dismissed on the technical ground that 
the applicants had not “exhausted their 
administrative remedies.” In short, 
they had not exerted sufficient effort 
to persuade state officials to change 
their discriminatory policy before re- 
sorting to court action.” 

A decade of experience has shown 
that the establishment of a nondiscrimi- 
nation policy is at best only a first 
step—whether established by Govern- 
ment, employer, union, or labor-man- 
agement contract. The motivation and 
determination to put such a policy into 
practice by initiating a detailed and 
scientifically conceived program based 
upon specific anti-discriminatory goals 
and supported by the resources (human 
and nonhuman) necessary to activate 


and administer such a plan are indis- 
*In two cases, applications for rate in- 
creases were successfully denied until dis- 
criminatory practices were discontinued. In 
another, the city Commission was asked to 
forbid any discrimination in the employ- 
ment of drivers through its franchise with 
the local transit company. (Sources: Crtvil 
Rights in the United States, 1952, pp. 61-62; 
JLC Labor Reports, Ja, 1954, p.3 and Mr, 
1954, p. 2; report of Alvin Gamble, AFSC 
representative, Indianapolis. Indiana. 
“Civil Rights in the United States, 1951, 
p. 52, op. cit., 1952, p. 55. 
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pensible requirements for success. A 
review of the anti-discrimination efforts 
of the past decade shows that those 
that have achieved tangible positive 
results have had such a program, staff, 
and budget. 

Where unfair practices have been 
eliminated, there have been punitive 
measures available for use in dealing 
with the recalcitrant white minority, 
usually small but highly vocal, though 
education and persuasion have been the 
principal tools employed in adjusting 
the great majority of workers and 
managerial personnel to a fair employ- 
ment policy. Experience has shown 
that establishing and administering 
with vigor and equity such a policy is 
per se an educational process which 
influences personal attitudes and fosters 
acceptance; and that formal educa- 
tional efforts specifically aimed at 
changing individual attitudes prior to 
the application of such a policy are 
not necessary for its success and may 
contribute to its failure. 

The elimination of discrimination in 


Southern industry is definitely though 
imperceptibly under way mainly by a 
process of osmosis in which the in- 
creasingly pervasive national sentiment 
and policy of equality of opportunity 
is permeating and diluting the segre- 
gationist patterns of the traditionally 
agrarian South. The penetration of 
Southern patterns by the application 
of antidiscrimination policies of na- 
tional firms and unions is beginning. 
Others may be expected to follow as 
they see economic advantages in such 
changes, while the persistent agitation 
for Federal equality of employment 
opportunity legislation and the favor- 
able results of a growing number of 
state and municipal fair employment 
commissions impinge alike upon the 
general public opinion, the entrepre- 
neurial and labor leadership of the 
area. Southern practices are influenced 
by national and extra-southern regional 
patterns as are our national practices 
influenced by international develop- 


ments. 
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Cuaprer VIII 
TOWARD RACIAL INTEGRATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


IRENE OsBoRNE 


Washington Representative, Community Relations Program 
American Friends Service Committee 


Review oF PRoGREss 


The Supreme Court decision which 
outlaws school segregation represents 
for Washington the culmination of a 
period of change in the direction of 
integration of its institutions. The 
speed and effectiveness of desegrega- 
tion since the late 1940’s makes a 
story no less noteworthy than the ear- 
lier exposés of the extent.of segregation. 
The reports of the President's Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights (1947) and the 
National Committee on Segregation in 
the Nation’s Capital (1948) gave 
ample documentation to the extent of 
discriminatory practices. These wide- 
ly circulated reports were issued on 
the eve of the era of rapid change. 


Until the current decade, Washing- 
ton’s pattern was one of rigid racial 
segregation of most of its major in- 
stitutions. Public schools, housing, and 
recreation were established on a dual 
basis, while places of public accom- 
modation (hotels, restaurants, and 
theaters) excluded Negroes entirely. 
Segregation extended to hospitals and 
medical services, many public and 
private welfare institutions, group work 
agencies, and several District Govern- 
ment Departments. Discriminatory em- 
ployment practices occurred in private 
business, many areas of the District 
Government, and some departments of 
the Federal Government. Of the major 
institutions, only public transporta- 
tion and public buildings were free 
from racial discrimination. 


Many of the changes of the last 
four years have been complete and 
decisive in establishing an integrated 
policy in particular institutions. The 
Department of the Interior opened all 
of its recreation areas including swim- 
ming pools, golf courses, tennis courts, 
boating, bicycling, picnic areas, and 
day camps. Concert halls and legiti- 
mate theaters have removed all racial 
restrictions both for performers and 
for audience. In 1953, all public res- 
taurants were opened by virtue of a 
Supreme Court decision validating a 
law of 1873 which prohibits exclusion 
on racial grounds. Motion picture 
theaters, both in the downtown area 
and in neighborhoods, followed the suc- 
cessful restaurant experience by open- 
ing their doors to all within a few 
months. Finally, the school decision 
resulted in immediate action of the 
D. C. Recreation Board to open all 
playground areas. 


In other areas, change has been par- 
tial. Hotels have made changes in 
the direction of relaxation of exclusion 
practices; the policy is currently vari- 
able, changing, and confused. Negro 
physicians have been admitted to the 
D. C. Medical Association but are still 
barred from practice in most hospitals. 
Some settlement houses serve children 
of both races and a few integrated 
boy scout troops have been established, 
but most children’s organizations re- 
main segregated. Integration of staff 


is widely found in social agencies, but 
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with considerable segregation in the 
assignment of case loads. 


policy 


changes, many gains have been made 


Concurrently with major 
in employment, both in public agencies 
and in private agencies and business. 
Still Negroes meet glaring instances of 
discrimination, most notably the refusal 
of Capital Transit Company to hire 
Negro streetcar and bus operators. The 


President’s Committee on Government 


Contracts has recently declared that 
antidiscrimination provisions should be 
included in contracts entered into by 
the District of Columbia, resulting in 
a change in policy on the part of the 
telephone company. 


In November, 1953, the District of 
Columbia Commissioners issued an or- 
der establishing a nondiscriminatory 
policy for the District Government, 
both in employment and in services. 
The order exempts The Industrial 
Home Schools, where segregation is re- 
quired by law. The fire department, 
where earlier integration orders were 
forestalled by vigorous opposition of 
the firemen, is also exempt from the 
order and remains completely segregat- 
ed. These exemptions are now being 
restudied as a result of the school de- 
cision. 

Significant changes have taken place 
in the pattern of housing. Severe pres- 
sures were placed on existing housing 
facilities during the war years when 
the city was deluged with newcomers. 
When the post-war building period 
began, the city expanded outward into 
the suburban areas in Maryland and 
Virginia and into the border areas of 
the city, while obsolescent areas of the 
central city lost population. As resi- 
dential areas change, more and more 
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neighborhoods are becoming interracial, 
A number of apartment houses are 
being rented on an interracial basis, 
The National Capital Housing Author- 
ity has established a policy of inte- 
gration of public housing projects, with 
implementation now virtually complete. 

The city’s Catholic Schools have es- 
tablished an open policy at all levels, 
including the Catholic University of 
America and Georgetown University. 
American University admits all stu- 
dents, while George Washington, the 
only university in the city to main- 
tain exclusion practices, has now ad- 
mitted Negro students at the level of 
Ph.D. candidacy. Beauvoir, the Epis- 
copal school at the elementary level, 
has admitted Negro pupils, with 
promise that the upper schools will be 
integrated at a later date. Several 
private schools and nursery schools 
are well established on an integrated 
basis. 


The Social Background of Change 


Complex social, economic, and po- 
litical forces have given impetus to 
Wash- 
ington is a city with high turnover of 
population, fluidity in residential pat- 


the change toward integration. 


tern, and rapid expansion of popula- 
tion and services. Its international 
functions give it a cosmopolitan char- 
acter. Its urban nature lends quali- 
ties of the secular and rational. Segre- 
gation, as a cultural form designed to 
maintain the traditional and nonra- 
tional structure of provincial communi- 
ties, appears more and more anomalous 
and meaningless in the worldly set- 
ting of the nation’s capital. 
Washington as a city is necessarily 
affected sharply by changes in Fed- 
eral Government operation and con- 
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sequent trends in employment. The 
increase in Government jobs in the 
30’s and 40’s began the expansion of 
the community. Negroes were directly 
affected by early and consistent prog- 
ress in developing employment-on- 
merit policies at the Federal level. 
The war-time job market in which de- 
mand exceeded supply gave Negroes 
new opportunities in employment and 
substantial gains in income. Many 
work with their white fellow citizens 
on an unsegregated basis. The Gov- 
ernment cafeterias served an import- 
ant role as an example, with thousands 
of Washingtonians lunching daily with- 
out segregation, even while privately 
owned restaurants excluded Negroes. 

After two decades of improvement 
in status, the Negro minority has 
emerged as important, both as citizens 
needing free access to major institu- 
tions and as employees and buyers 
needed by the community and by the 
society. 

The suburban movement of white 
families and continued in-migration of 
Negroes produced a rise in the per- 
centage of Negroes, who now comprise 
35 per cent of the total population. 
As a consequence, Negroes make up 
a constantly increasing portion of those 
in need of the city’s services. This 
is dramatically illustrated by the strain 
on buildings and services in Negro 
schools and by the volume of demand 
for recreational, medical, and welfare 
services. So large a portion of the 
city’s population, spanning a wide 
range of economic levels and occupa- 
tional types, cannot easily be ignored. 

Negroes likewise comprise an in- 
creasing portion of the business market. 
Business men within the city have 
seen the old white market dwindle as 


suburban customers turned to decentral- 
ized services. The folly of excluding 
a large percentage of the potential 
market became evident. With busi- 
nesses searching for ways to cultivate 
the Negro market, the opening of 
places of public accommodation was an 
eminently practical step. 


National political tendencies have 
had a role in the changes. Leaders of 
both major political parties are aware 
of the increase in the number of Ne- 
gro voters throughout the nation. Party 
platforms and campaign speeches are 
constructed only after some appraisal 
of “the Negro vote.” If this does not 
lead office-holders to support integra- 
tion legislation, it does give a measure 
of guarantee that they will say the 
“right” words, with no neglect of lip- 
service.” 


The many years of propaganda for 
open policies, of preaching and writ- 
ing and phrase-making, had their ef- 
fect. Washington has repeatedly been 
host to those most active in the drive 
for racial desegregation. That the city 
will be a major area for open demon- 
stration and appeal and argument is 
guaranteed by the hearing of civil 
rights cases before the Supreme Court, 
by the presence of legislative repre- 
sentatives of major organizations, by 
campaigns to enact FEPC and other 
civil-rights legislation, and by the fre- 
quent Washington meetings of conven- 


‘The importance of Negroes as voters has 
an indirect rather than a direct effect in 
the District of Columbia, since all District 
residents are deprived of the vote. The 
voteless character of the city is a disad- 
vantage for Negroes, since they have less 
voice in the unofficial and informal processes 
of decision-making which now prevail than 
they would have if local officials and issues 
were subject to popular election. 
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tions and conferences of organizations 
who speak for racial equality. 

Washington’s function as a symbol 
of democracy has been important in 
the drive for change. Discrimination 
occurring in a setting of deep patri- 
otic significance gives rise to many 
ironies which make the gap between 
ideal and practice the more apparent. 
A revered Negro singer was refused 
permission to appear in Constitution 
Hall, monument to the highest law of 
the land. A white high school refused 
permission for an interracial cast to 
present scenes from a patriotic pageant. 
“Faith of Our Fathers.” Children 
waited till the American flag was taken 
down from playgrounds before white 
and Negro playmates could enter to- 
gether. 

Those turned away from restaurants 


and hotels were sometimes visiting 


dignitaries from countries already re- 


sentful of American “superiority.” 
Most ironic of all, it was often ob- 
served that dark-skinned persons who 
proved foreign status could obtain dig- 
nified treatment where American citi- 
zens could not. Such dramatic inci- 
dents had the double function of touch- 
ing deep feelings about American lib- 
erty and of giving our race relations 
an international importance. As the 
United States grew into a position of 
world leadership among nations, Amer- 
ican racial practices became a threat 
to its integrity in the eyes of peoples 
both curious and critical. The chal- 
lenge of the sceptical around the world 
acted as a powerful motivation to make 
the words of democracy ring true. 


The Process of Desegregation 
Amidst a local, national, and inter- 
national situation conducive to change, 
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many citizens have taken part in the 
programs of social action needed to 
translate potentiality into actuality. 


Organizations have carried out a 
wide range of action procedures in 
many areas of community life over a 
period of many years. Litigation has 
been undertaken with respect to pub- 
lic schools, recreation areas, and pub- 
lic accommodations. Innumerable ap- 
peals to existing law or regulations 
have been made to Federal and Dis- 
trict officials. Picket lines walked in 
front of theaters and restaurants. Boy- 
cotts were called, including an Actor’s 
Equity ban on appearances in a theatre 
which would not admit all. Organized 
sit-ins were held in restaurants and 
direct action teams sought admittance 
to discriminatory theaters, bowling- 
alleys, and playgrounds. Parent groups 
called school strikes to obtain school 
transfers or better facilities. Groups 
marched on the Recreation Depart- 
ment, took sidewalk polls of attitudes, 
sent delegations to officials high and 
low. Organizations and _ individuals 
wrote countless numbers of letters of 
protest and appeal to official bodies and 
appeared before public boards to pre- 
sent their case. Negotiations and un- 
publicized conferences were held with 
those in policy-making positions, while 
press reports of official business and 
citizen’s activities kept the issue before 
the public eye. 


The case against segregation has 
been formulated in terms of political 
and moral ideals which are given vir- 
tually universal endorsement. By mak- 
ing their position the one of moral 
authority, the proponents of integra- 
tion have been able to assume the in- 


itiative. 








The officials and business leaders 
who have enforced or maintained the 
color-bar have been placed on the de- 
fensive. They do not argue that segre- 
gation is right, they argue that it is 
expedient. They no longer deny that 
desegregation is desirable, but argue 
that it is impractical. They concede 
that integration will come, but say that 
it should come not yet or not all in 
one piece. They concede that desegre- 
gation should occur now, but disclaim 
authority to make the change. So fully 
have the opponents of segregation be- 
come the side of respectability that 
those in a position to make policy will 
not verbalize opposition to integration 
on principle. 

Resistance and opposition on the 
part of citizens appear around spe- 
cific issues which are brought sharply 
into focus in the struggle for change. 
As a given instance of segregation is 
challenged and defended, it becomes 
the subject of considerable public and 
private discussion. In recent years, 
race relations have been much in the 
news. Hearings before the boards of 
education and recreation assume the 
character of verbal battles between 
contending forces. On playground areas 
which became the center of attention 
because of racial exclusion, some quar- 
relling and open aggression took place 
with clear racial implications. 

Leaders in the integration movement 
are frequently heckled by anonymous 
letters and middle-of-the-night phone 
calls. Perhaps the most persistent ex- 
pression of hostile response to the in- 
tegration movement is the prevalence 
of rumor in the white community about 
Negroes, Negro leadership, and the 
drive for integration. These rumors 
take the form of seeing the effort to- 
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ward integration as a plot “to take 
over the city.” It is said on the one 
hand that Negroes comprise the over- 
whelming proportion of the city’s pop- 
ulation, and on the other hand, that 
there are not nearly so many Negro 
children in the schools as “they” say. 
It is reported, and widely believed that 
official figures are falsified, and that 
Negroes are being “brought in” by 
“national associations” in order to 
throw the school system into a state 
of imbalance. Officials are said to be 
“taking everything away from the 
whites to give to the Negroes.” It is 
notable that these expressions of re- 
sistance have an undercover character, 
with those expressing hostility remain- 
ing largely anonymous. 

It is equally notable that indica- 
tions of tension occur before a change 
is made, when a given act of desegre- 
gation is being contemplated or is ex- 
pected. The change in policy serves 
to clarify the situation and diminish 
tension. The more swiftly and deci- 
sively integration is carried out, the 
more quickly is peace restored. 

This can be illustrated by compar- 
ing the desegregation procedures of the 
Interior Department with those of the 
D. C. Recreation Board. The Board’s 
1949 policy of gradual desegregation 
stated that the Board would “make 
every possible and realistic effort to- 
ward the removal of racial segrega- 
tion in public recreation in such se- 
quence and at such rate of progress 
as may be consistent with the public 
interest, public order, and effective ad- 
ministration.”” Of the 140 areas under 
the jurisdiction of the Board, 19 are 
lands under the control of the Fed- 
eral Department of the Interior. That 
department declared that all of its 
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lands should be operated on an inte- 
grated basis, and made agreements 
with the Board for their use only on 
that basis. Special training was pro- 
vided for the park police when the 
swimming pools were opened, and the 
integration order was carried out 
quickly despite predictions of trouble 
by the press and vocal opposition wide- 
ly expressed. These areas have since 
been used interracially with neither 
overt trouble nor verbalized opposi- 
tion. 

The decisive cHaracter of the Inter- 
ior Department’s policy contrasts 
sharply with that followed by the 
Board of Recreation on the remainder 
of the areas under its control. An 
elaborate procedure for implementation 
was developed by the Board. Play- 
grounds were designated “for white 
children,” “for Negro children,’ or 
“open.” The plan called for desegre- 
gating the playgrounds one by one 
over a period of time never specified. 
Between 1949 and 1954, 18  play- 
grounds were declared open, excepting 
those under control of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Before a given playground could be 
designated open, it was first declared 
a “transition area” and placed under 
study by the transition committee of 
the Board. When the committee con- 
templated changing a designation, pub- 
lic hearings were held where citizens 
expressed their views for or against 
opening the area. The process had the 
effect of sounding a warning about 
the area under consideration and pro- 
viding an arena where intergroup hos- 
tilities and racist ideas could be aired. 

A number of playgrounds designat- 
ed “white” were in areas where many 


Negroes live. In some cases, Negro 
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children went on the playground in 
spite of the designation; the Board 
then officially “opened” the area, even 
with some public controversy, long af- 
ter integration was a fact. In other 
cases, Negro children were excluded 
by the staff of a white playground. 
This led to community pressure to 
open the area and counter-pressure to 
keep it closed. By the time the Board 
officially entered the situation, a heat- 
ed controversy had already developed. 
The actual effect of the gradualistic 
policy was to insure public controversy 
around certain playgrounds before a 
change was made. The gradual plan 
was abandoned in favor of complete 
integration when the school decision 
was announced. 

The decision in the Thompson case, 
which resulted in open policies in all 
restaurants, illustrates the _ effective- 
ness of decisive action. The Supreme 
Court decision which declared the 1873 
law to be still valid was made on a 
Monday. The Commissioners promptly 
declared that it would be enforced on 
Wednesday. All restaurants complied. 
Immediately, restaurant policy ceased 
to be an issue and public discussion 
of the subject diminished. The ele- 
ments which contributed to the quality 
of decisiveness can be noted: (1) The 
decision was made by a body having 
clearly established authority, (2) local 
authorities announced intention to en- 
force the law and gave directions for 
making complaints of violation, and 
(3) publicity attending the court de- 
cision insured that everyone understood 
the law and knew that it applied to 
everyone. 

Desegregation of public housing 
projects provides another instance of 
effective policy decision. The Na- 
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tional Capital Housing Authority es- 
tablished its new policy as eventual- 
ly applicable to all projects, subject 
only to the limitations of the dual 
school system, under which facilities 
for both races may be lacking in spe- 
cific areas. Within a year of an- 
nouncement of policy, desegregation 
had been accomplished to the extent 
that 93 per cent of the units were 
integrated. Implementation was ac- 
complished by clear orders to project- 
superintendents concerning the need 
for nondiscrimination in all respects. 
There have been no incidents and no 
family has withdrawn because of the 
integration policy. In the process, no 
occasion was presented for public argu- 
ment. Desegregation took place with 
public housing policy at no time be- 
coming a public issue. 


Public Schools 

Washington’s dual school system 
stands as the testing ground of segre- 
gation, marking the line of demarca- 
tion between traditional Washington 
and the emerging metropolis. It is 
widely understood as the paramount 
issue, most debated, most in the news, 
most subject to strong feeling. The 
Court’s decision gives promise of an 
early settlement, definitive for the com- 
munity. 

The problems of the dual school 
system have been many and serious. 
Enrollments have increased in Negro 
schools and decreased in white schools. 
Negro schools have long been plagued 
by a shortage of teachers. Population 
movements often brought Negro chil- 
dren into areas with no schools for 
Negroes. Both Negro and white chil- 
dren travelled long distances to school, 


often passing by a school designated 
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for the other race. Adjustments of a 
makeshift nature have been made each 
year to “borrow” teacher salaries for 
Negro schools, to find emergency funds, 
to rearrange children at the most over- 
crowded points. 

School authorities have attempted 
adjustment of administrative difficul- 
ties by transfer of buildings from white 
to Negro use. Such transfers never 
solved the problems. Transfers were 
made only after a local problem of 
shortage became critical, guarantee- 
ing that many crises would occur. Cre- 
ation of additional classrooms for Ne- 
gro children aggravated the shortage 
of teachers. Reassignment of white 
children became awkward and caused 
further confusions. If a school trans- 
fer was contemplated, white parents 
organized to defend “our school’’, while 
Negro parents demonstrated their need 
for the facilities. A transfer rarely 
occurred without heated public debate 
which served to stir ill-feeling and 
insure division along racial lines. 

Such a dual system presents many 
more areas of threat to legitimate in- 
terests of citizens and many more 
causes of trouble than would seem like- 
ly in an integrated system. Further 
tension has been felt due to uncer- 
tainty about the future. Integration 
has in fact been long expected; the 
Bolling case before the Supreme Court 
made the expectation, whether hope 
or dread, more tangible. 

After the argument of the Bolling 
case in December of 1952, a number 
of steps were taken in anticipation 
of a court decision requiring integra- 
tion. The Board of Education invit- 
ed citizens and organizations to give 
advice on how integration could best 
be accomplished. Some 144 organi- 
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zations and individuals submitted writ- 
ten statements, with about two-thirds 
making definite suggestions, the other 
one-third merely expressing an opin- 
ion pro or con. Those making sug- 
gestions for the desegregation process 
agreed that pupils should be assigned 
to schools on a purely residential basis 
and that teachers should be hired on 
the basis of competitive examination 
irrespective of race. Disagreement ap- 
peared on the speed of integration 
and on specific techniques of accom- 


plishing teacher integration. 


In the spring of 1954, the Super- 
intendent and his staff and the Board 


held work- 


of Education a one-day 


shop with administrators and educa- 


consultants who have had ex- 


perience in integration of schools. 
Workshops in intercultural education 


tional 


were held for all principals and school 
officers. Meanwhile, committees of 
teacher organizations and civic groups 
have given considerable program at- 
tention to the imminence of integra- 


tion. 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee held a series of seminars for 
Washington teachers to consider their 
role in an integrated school system. 
Seminars were attended by 182 per- 
sons, including 13 members of the ad- 
ministrative staff, 27 principals, 3 as- 
sistant principals, 2 librarians, 7 coun- 
Eighty-eight 
schools were represented: 2 teachers 
colleges, all 11 senior high schools, 18 


sellors and 130 teachers. 


junior high schools (out of 21), and 
55 elementary schools (somewhat less 
than half of the total). 
gave a day and a half for group dis- 
cussion and contributions of those who 
had had experience in school integra- 


Each seminar 
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tion and specialists in intergroup edu- 
cation and human relations. 

Advance appraisal of school inte- 
gration has always indicated features 
which will make the Washington ex- 
perience one of singular importance 
for those studying the desegregation 
process. The Washington school sys- 
tem is organized on a pattern of com- 
plete duality, with a full complement 
of Negro administrators, supervisors, 
department heads, directors, and prin- 
cipals. Negro children constitute a 
majority of the total enrollment. A 
majority of the teachers are Negroes, 
with tenure protection and a job market 
which indicates continued need for their 
services, 

The decision in the school cases had 
the immediate effect of directing the 
most serious and intensive attention to 
the manner in which Washington would 
meet the decision. The President point- 
ed out the importance of Washington 
as a model for the nation. District 
officials made a prompt decision that 
no legal barrier to immediate action 
remained. A watchful 
awaited plans. During the week fol- 
lowing the decision, the Board of Edu- 
cation adopted a declaration of policy 
to be governing in the integrated sys- 


community 


tem. The policy statement is as fol- 


lows: 
In the light of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in Bolling v. Sharpe, the Board of 
Education of the District of Colum- 
bia, believing it to be in the best 
interest of all citizens of the com- 
munity of Washington, and _ neces- 
sary to the effective administration 
of an integrated system within the 
public schools, hereby adopts the 
following deciaration of policy: 
1. Appointments, transfers, pre- 
ferments, promotions, ratings, 
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or any other matters respect- 
ing the officers and employees 
of the Board shall be predicat- 
ed solely upon merit and not 
upon race or color. 
No pupil of the public schools 
shall be favored or discrimin- 
ated against in any matter or 
in any manner respecting his 
or her relationship in the schools 
of the District of Columbia by 
reason of race or color. 
Attendance of pupils residing 
within school boundaries, here- 
after to be established, shall not 
be permitted at schools located 
beyond such boundaries, except 
for the most necessitous reasons 
or for the public convenience, 
and in no event for reasons re- 
lated to the racial character of 
the school within the boundaries 
in which the pupil resides. 
The Board believes that no rec- 
ord should be kept or maintain- 
ed in respect to any pupil not 
enrolled in a public school on 
or prior to June 17, 1954, or 
in respect to any officer or em- 
ployee not employed within the 
system on or prior to that date 
in which information is so- 
licited or recorded relating to 
the color or race of any such 
person. 
That the maximum efficient use 
shall be made of all physical 
facilities without regard to race 
or color. 
In support of the foregoing prin- 
ciples, which are believed to be card- 
inal, the Board will not hesitate to 
use its full powers. It is pledged 
to a complete and wholehearted pur- 
suit of these objectives. 
We affirm our intention to secure 
the right of every child, within his 
own capacity, to the full, equal and 
impartial use of all school facilities, 
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and the right of all qualified teach- 
ers to teach where needed within the 
school system. And, finally, we ask 
the aid, cooperation and goodwill of 
all citizens and the help of the Al- 
mighty in holding to our stated pur- 
poses. 


It will be noted that this statement 
contains the essential features needed 
to establish a desegregated system, and 
spells them out with notable clarity. 
There is still doubt about the speed 
at which this policy will be placed 
in operation and about procedures 
for implementation. It is too early to 
make a judgment about the transition, 
since plans are still in process of for- 
mulation and many areas of uncer- 


tainty remain. 


As plans are made for school inte- 
gration, Washington may well contem- 
plate its experience in other areas. The 
experience of desegregation suggests 
several conclusions applicable to the 
school situation. Integration can be 
expected to diminish tension recently 
evidenced around the issue of race and 
schools. If the decisive policy is forth- 
rightly implemented, it will have the 
settling effect of resolving a long-stand- 
ing issue. These results will be pro- 
duced more quickly and definitively 
and the process will be more peacable 
with quick action than with slow ac- 
tion. Those who carry out the policy 
can be expected to perform their duties 
adequately if orders by those in au- 
Desegrega- 
tion will direct attention away from 
the subject of race rather than toward 
it. 


thority are unmistakable. 
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RACIAL INTEGRATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW JERSEY 


Marion THompson WriGHT 
Professor of Education, Howard University 


INTRODUCTION 

New Jersey as a state has always 
reflected the experiences of a nation 
that has encountered difficulties in car- 
rying out the implications of a social 
philosophy requiring an honest appre- 
ciation for the personalities of all in- 
dividuals regardless of cultural status 
or racial origin. The political and 
economic conflicts which dominated re- 
lations between the North and the 
South during the nineteenth century 
were waged with equal intensity in this 
the third smallest state of the country. 
Being a pivotal state, New Jersey has 
had the unique advantage of serving as 
a proving ground for battles involving 
opposing ideologies in human relations. 
This tendency has certainly been dem- 
onstrated in the area of public school 
accommodations. 

For almost two centuries Negroes 
were educated in both mixed and sep- 
arate schools in all sections of the 
state. Prior to the development of 
public education, religious and philan- 
thropic societies provided opportuni- 
ties for training in the rudiments of 
learning. The Constitution of 1844 
stipulated that the income from the 
educational fund should be annually ap- 
propriated for the support of public 
schools for the equal benefit of all the 
people of the state. A law passed in 
1850 permitting a township in Morris 
County to set aside a separate school 
district for colored children established 
a legal precedent for segregation in 
public schools. In 1881 through the 
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enactment of a law forbidding the ex- 
clusion of any child from a_ public 
school because of religion, nationality 
or color, the legislature initiated a chain 
of events which led to the outlawing of 
segregation in this state. 

Whereas the new law resulted in the 
abolition of separate schools in the 
Northern counties, it not only did not 
eliminate segregation in the Southern 
section but failed to prevent an increase 
in this practice. Separate schools for 
Negroes continued to grow in number 
until the fifth decade of the present 
century. When, however, parents en- 
listed the aid of courts in guaranteeing 
the right of their children to attend 
schools in the districts in which they 
resided, the justices upheld the law.’ 


It was through the Constitution of 
1947 that New Jersey made a real 
contribution in the field of human re- 
lations. Advocates of equal oppor- 
tunities in education succeeded in hav- 
ing included in this document a stipula- 
tion prohibiting segregation in the pub- 
lic schools and the state unit of the 
national guard. 

Citizens interested in desegregation 
as it has been taking place in this state 
have raised several questions: first, 
what were some of the important fac- 
tors involved in the unification of local 
systems? Second, did any advantages 





*See Marion Thompson Wright, The Edu- 
cation of Negroes in New Jersey. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941, pp. 237 
for a more detailed account of this story. 
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to the systems as a whole accrue from 
the change? Third, were there any 
negative elements present in the tran- 
sition? Fourth, does the state now 
have a completely integrated system? 
Fifth, what are some of the implica- 
tions for other communities concerned 
with desegregation procedures? 


Outlawing Segregation 

In keeping with the law of 1945, 
which placed the Division Against Dis- 
crimination under the jurisdiction of 
the state department of education, a 
frm but tactful policy was employed 
to desegregate the schools. The DAD 
offered guidance services to communi- 
ties which sought assistance in carry- 
ing out the requirements of the new 
legislation. Whereas the law of 1945 
provided penalties for non compliance, 
it insisted that persuasion and concilia- 
tion be employed before recourse was 
had to public hearings. Subsequent 
experiences demonstrated the success 
of this method in complaints regarding 
employment discrimination. 

With respect to the schools, the com- 
missioner of education has two weapons 
for use against recalcitrant school 
boards. He has both the power to 
withhold state aid and the authority to 
prosecute any school official responsible 
for infractions of the law. 

In the ten Southern counties where 
separation of the races existed, the 
survey of 1948’ made by the DAD re- 
vealed a total of 62 school districts 
encompassing 292 schools. Of these, 
55 enrolled Negroes only, 82 contained 
whites only and 155 included members 
of both races. Six school districts 





*Tentative Report on Segregated School 
Survey in New Jersey. On file in the office 
of the DAD, Apr. 14, 1948. 


maintained separate buses for the two 
groups. Two school boards paid tui- 
tion to segregated schools outside their 
districts for their colored pupils. There 
were fixed boundary lines applicable to 
Negro and white pupils in 124 schools 
while for 163 schools no such lines 
existed. For transfer purposes, 131 
schools observed boundary lines; 152 
did not follow this practice; 2 made 
exceptions and 7 provided no informa- 
tion in regard to transfers. 

In the 52 communities where segre- 
gation existed, several general patterns 
were in evidence. Thirty-four segre- 
gated schools were in_ exclusively 
colored neighborhoods. At times school 
officials deliberately located buildings 
in Negro settlements. Other officials 
placed colored children in separate 
rooms in otherwise all white buildings. 
Still others provided separate facilities 
for the races. Gerrymandering served 
as another tool for effecting separation 
of pupils. 

In sending out the questionnaire to 
determine the extent of segregation in 
the schools, Commissioner Joseph L. 
Bustard, Director of the DAD, sug- 
gested that most of the school boards 
could arrange to integrate their schools 
by the beginning of the school year, 
1948-49. Of the forty-three districts 
revealed to have segregated schools 
through official sanction, thirty made 
definite plans for complying with the 
law at the beginning of the following 
school year. Through tactful but per- 
sistent conferences, the DAD was able 
to achieve favorable action from all but 
four of the remaining districts. Mt. 
Holly challenged the DAD to compel 
observance on its part. In the mean- 
time, the other three communities de- 
cided to wait for the outcome of this 
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defiance. The Negro parents in Mt. 
Holly resolved the issue by refusing 
to send their children to the all 
colored building. The board yielding 
to this demonstration of parental de- 
termination proceeded with the integra- 
tion of teachers and pupils. The other 
three municipalities then began to con- 
sider plans for conforming to the new 
policy. However, in Gloucester County 
there is still an apparent resistance to 
complying with the spirit of the new 
law as evidenced through delays shown 
by some communities in carrying out a 
real scheme of desegregation. 


Once begun, the process of equating 
educational opportunities moved for- 
ward with surprising smoothness. This 
is significant since in the Southern sec- 
tion were municipalities in which the 
Ku Klux Klan had been very active. 
There had also been prophecies of con- 
flicts should attempts be made to mix 
the races. Yet, in communities where 
some opposition had been expressed by 
small groups, the anticipated difficul- 
ties did not materialize. Interviews 
with educators and citizens alike were 
characterized by the often repeated 
statements that the expected violence 
or other serious problems did not occur.’ 
In 1953 in East Berlin where the 
facilities for colored children were 
about the worst encountered in the 
state, a fire of undetermined origin on 
the opening day of school forced the 
housing of the fifty-five Negro children 
in the regular school. This phenome- 
non accomplished without incident what 
years of discussion by state and local 


*The writer visited the ten counties in which 
segregated schools had existed during the 


autumn of 1952. Staff members of the 
DAD made visitations during the spring of 
the same year. 
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school officials had failed to do up to 
that time. 

This comparatively smooth change 
over does not mean, however, that no 
problems were faced. Matters of pro- 
cedure had to be considered. Many of 
these shifts of pupil and 
teachers from one building to another. 
White and Negro citizens alike resisted 
such changes. Some white parents 
protested the enrollment of their chil- 
dren in previously all colored schools 
or under Negro principals or with Ne- 
gro teachers. In Camden, parents 
actually picketed in protest against the 


involved 


presence of a Negro teacher. Six 
months later, though, the parents of 
this same school requested the board 
not to transfer a newly appointed 
colored teacher from the building. 
School officials realized the necessity 
for taking a firm stand against granting 
transfers out of regular districts ex- 
cept for bona fide reasons equally ap- 
plicable to all pupils. The determina- 
tion of professional staff members to 
meet successfully the challenges pre- 
sented by the changes contributed sig- 
nificantly toward promoting harmony 
during the transition period. 

The most complete integration re- 
sulted where grade level rather than 
residence determined the school place- 
ment of the children. In_ several 
communities such as Princeton, Salem 
and Burlington, the kindergarten-pri- 
mary grades and the middle grades 
were housed in separate schools. 
Teachers generally followed their 
classes while principals remained with 
their buildings. The leadership exer- 
cised by colored principals enabled 
them to win the respect of white teach- 
ers who were working with them for 
the first time. 

















Advantages Accruing from the Change 


Numerous positive factors accom- 
panied desegregation in the schools. 
There were several instances where 
curricular offerings available to white 
pupils had been denied colored children. 
White parents demanded improvements 
in previously all colored schools before 
they were mixed. In both Manning- 
ton and Franklin Townships modern 
consolidated buildings replaced a num- 
ber of one and two room structures. 
Some of the facilities which had been 
used for Negroes were dilapidated, 
outmoded and totally unsuited for edu- 
cational purposes. A few communities 
were able to retire surplus school 
housing with financial benefit to them- 
selves. In other instances a more eco- 
nomical use was made of existing facili- 
ties. 


An educational anachronism was con- 
siderably diminished. The conflict in- 
herent between a democratic philosophy 
of human relations and practices of 
segregation in the schools was apparent. 
Through desegregation, opportunities 
were provided for promoting social en- 
vironments conducive to democratic 
living during the formative years. Staff 
members of both races learned to ap- 
preciate each other by means of shared 
professional experiences. Some teach- 
ers improved the quality of their ser- 
vices through the need to move out of 
tuts of “comfortable teaching situa- 
tions” to meet the challenges proferred 
by a different order of race relations. 
Where other staff members had earlier 
possessed negative attitudes toward 
children of different races, the ethics 
of the profession and pride in their 
own achievement served to undergird 


efforts to develop teaching-learning 
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situations more in accord with positive 
inter-group contacts. 

Parent teacher associations also be- 
came more democratic. Separate PT- 
A’s had accompanied segregated 
schools. With desegregation, the groups 
were unified with encouraging results. 
Negroes served as presidents and mem- 
bers of executive and other committees. 
They also participated as room mothers 
in places such as Cinnaminson and 
Burlington. 

One question has always haunted 
Negroes whenever integration has been 
considered, namely, what will become 
of colored staff members. Two factors 
played an important role in the New 
Jersey situation—the teacher tenure, 
and fair employment practice laws. 
Teachers who had earned tenure were 
usually secure while those who were 
not so protected had the assistance of 
the fair employment practices law to 
restrict their being discriminated 
against when teachers were being re- 
leased. Both white and colored teach- 
ers not under tenure were separated 
from their positions. Since beginners 
can be hired for less salary, some com- 
munities have developed the practice 
of saving money by not allowing teach- 
ers to achieve tenure. 

A close analysis of the study made 
of teacher employment figures for the 
years 1945-46 and 1951-52 by the 
DAD does show that with what 
amounted to a practical cessation of 
new placements of Negroes in the ele- 
mentary schools of the Southern coun- 
ties there was a decrease in the total 
number employed from 397 to 393. 
The number of secondary teachers in- 
creased from 20 to 34. This occurred 
during a period when the hiring of 
elementary teachers was on the in- 
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crease but the employment of secondary 
teachers was almost stationary. In the 
Northern counties significant gains 
were made on both levels. Here the 
Negro elementary teachers increased 
from 58 to 189 while the number of 
those on the secondary level rose from 
4 to 29. There are four counties in 
which no Negroes are employed. These 
are located in the Northern section of 
the state where few colored people live. 

The DAD rendered assistance to two 
groups of colored teachers. Those who 
were not rehired were aided in securing 
positions in the Northern counties. In 
a few instances where efforts were 
made to turn down qualified applicants 
because of color, complaints to the 
Division resulted in their employment. 

During the period following the 
adoption of the new constitution, addi- 
tional municipalities elected or ap- 
pointed minority race members to local 
boards of education. In Atlantic City 
not only was a Negro who had served 
on the board for twenty years elected 
president of the body but a second 
Negro was made a member of the 
board. In 1952, Ex-Governor Driscoll 
appointed Dr. James Parker, of Red 
Bank, to the state board of education. 


Negative Factors 

As is usually the case in changes 
of established social patterns there 
were negative factors present in the 
transition period. Negro parents com- 
plained that the superior instructors 
were transferred to the mixed schools 
while inexperienced white teachers were 
sent to the predominately colored build- 
ings. Very few staff members wanted 
to leave the schools to which they had 
become attached. Negroes were re- 
portedly given little choice while the 


wishes of the white members were 
respected. Some officials attempted a 
screening process in the employment of 
new persons through efforts to gain 
recruits who had desirable intergroup 
attitudes. It appears that some school 
officials may have underestimated the 
potentials of white teachers to effect 
positive adjustments when challenged 
to do so. This was evidenced in the 
transition as a whole when many such 
teachers came into contact with large 
numbers of colored pupils for the first 
time. 

There are still communities in all 
parts of the state where the spirit of 
the law is apparently being violated. 
Citizens have complained that districts 
in Gloucester County* have evaded the 
law through gerrymandering and by 
permitting white children to by-pass 
neighborhood schools. People in cer- 
tain Northern communities have ac- 
cused officials of permitting a loose 
system of transfers or of strategically 
placing buildings in colored sections. 

In Atlantic City there are no defined 
districts for elementary schools, Par- 
ents are privileged to send their chil- 
dren to the schools of their choice if 
there is room for them. This practice 
makes it possible for principals to re- 
fuse some children on the basis of in- 
adequate accommodations. With the 
exception of Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Schools, most of the 
predominantly white schools are located 
at a considerable distance from the 
Negro areas. The Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue building is rapidly becoming 
largely a Negro school through the 
transfers out of the white pupils and 


‘Glouchester County was the only one to 
vote against the adoption of the new con- 
stitution, 
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the moving in of Negroes. This system 
precludes a real program of integration 
on the elementary level. On the other 
hand, this system has made consider- 
able progress in assimilation on the 
secondary level and in the placement 
of teachers. Dr. John Milligan, who 
was responsible for most of the integra- 
tion which took place in these areas 
has now been appointed director of the 
DAD. 

Residential restriction still fosters 
school separateness. In nine school 
districts segregation was the result of 
this process. In the larger cities there 
are buildings which are approximately 
or one hundred per cent colored be- 
cause of the housing pattern. 

Basic social patterns have remained 
practically unchanged. Whereas pro- 
gress in improved human relations are 
evident in the fields of employment and 
public accommodations, there have been 
few instances of increased democratic 
practices in other areas. Some insti- 
tutions such as the YW and YMCA’s 
are moving in that direction but in the 
main much more remains to be achieved. 

In the task of improving human re- 
lations, adults have placed unfair bur- 
dens upon youth. Through various 
forms of prejudiced behavior and 
biased opinions manifested in the homes 
or elsewhere in the community, some 
parents and other citizens have caused 
confusion in the minds of these young 
people who are participating in school 
experiences designed to promote the 
ability to live more democratically in 
social groups. 

Complete Integration Yet to Come 

In spite of the progress that has been 
made in desegregating the school, much 
still remains to be accomplished before 


complete integration is a reality. Uni- 
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fication will be achieved only when 
minority group status ceases to restrict 
opportunities for any segment of the 
population. In the public schools few 
Negroes occupy positions of a super- 
visory or administrative nature. None 
is on the governing board or teaching 
staff of a single public institution of 
higher learning in the state. There are 
phases of school life, especially in the 
out of class activities, where minority 
group members are not wholly accepted. 
Schools in blighted areas are not given 
the same consideration with respect to 
efficiency of staff members or adequacy 
of facilities as are schools located in 
areas of high social status. Little 
thought is given to the heightened needs 
of children from underprivileged homes 
for compensatory school experiences if 
they are to become desirable citizens of 


their communities. 


Implications 

The data so far presented point to 
many areas to be considered by com- 
munities concerned with questions of 
desegregation. New Jersey’s experi- 
ences indicate some of the factors 
which can accelerate the provision of 
equal opportunities in school training: 


1. The processes of education can 
be used to substitute positive for nega- 
tive attitudes in areas of human re- 
lations. But this mechanism needs to 
be undergirded by legal support. While 
according to all people the right to 
hold prejudices, an adequate law will 
inhibit their inflicting harm upon in- 
nocent victims through overt acts of 
discrimination. In New Jersey, edu- 
cational techniques plus legislation pro- 
hibiting segregation, accomplished in a 
comparatively short time what educa- 
tion alone had failed to achieve. The 
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time span for effecting desegregation 
was shortened by the presence of ma- 
chinery to implement the law. The DAD 
was charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out the constitutional mandate. 
This eliminated the necessity of pur- 
suing a policy imposed upon the people 
of Illinois where action has to be taken 
on a community basis. To get the best 
results, then, it appears that educa- 
tional techniques plus an adequate law 
with proper machinery for its execu- 
tion, are essential. 


2. To protect the interests of teach- 
ers of minority groups, it is important 
to have tenure and fair employment 
practices Such legislation 
tends to prevent discrimination in the 


statutes. 
releasing of teachers considered as 
surplus or the practice of refusing to 
continue the employment of teachers 
because of race. An effective fair em- 
ployment law assists these teachers in 
securing and retaining appointments 
on a basis of merit. 


3. Where such laws do not exist, 
attempts should be made to achieve 
integration in all phases of the school 
system. The school should be an en- 
vironment where respect for all per- 
sons is achieved through processes of 
living democratically. In order to par- 
ticipate with confidence in school-com- 
munity affairs some members of the 
group will have to have opportunities 
for learning certain social skills. At 
the beginning of some group programs, 
it will be better to conform to more 
informal eating menus or procedures 
so that persons not accustomed to silver 
tea service will not absent themselves 
Pro- 
grams should include topics within the 
comprehension of all members if they 


in order to avoid embarrassment. 
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are not to discourage attendance of 
parents or citizens whose cooperation 
is needed to achieve community cohe- 
sion. 

4. In selecting new teachers, school 
administrators must emphasize the ap- 
pointment of persons who give promise 
of promoting the acceptance of indivi- 
duals regardless of group affiliation be- 
cause they themselves have that ability. 
Behavior that reflects warm feelings to- 
ward children of all groups are more 
potent than verbal instructions on hu- 
man contacts. In-service courses or 
experiences can be used effectively with 
teachers already employed. 


5. School officials should tactfully 
but firmly deny all requests for trans- 
fers which arise out of programs of 
integration. 

6. Where residential restriction re- 
sults in segregated schools, school of- 
ficials should consider rezoning in order 
to promote heterogeneity. 

7. Ungraded neighborhood schools 
should be integrated into larger build- 
ings so that improved instruction will 
be made available to many children now 
receiving second class training. 

8. Adults should ease the burdens 
of children in the improvement of hu- 
man relations by avoiding the expres- 
sion of anti-group sentiments. This 
can be done by developing an under- 
standing of the dynamics of group be- 
havior and a disposition to join in ef- 
forts to advance the cause of positive 
human contacts. 


Conclusion 


Laws providing adequate machinery 
for the execution of anti-segregation 


statutes have achieved remarkable re- 


sults in New Jersey. Significantly the 
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experience of this and other states has 
demonstrated that people as a whole 
are basically law-abiding citizens. This 
human trait is a dynamic force in pre- 
venting outbursts of violence and in- 


fractions of the law generally prophe- 
sized in discussions concerning integra- 
tion in public schools. Vigorous protests 
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by dissident elements need not deter 
the majority from movements toward 
improved living practices in the schools. 
Such protests do imply a continuing 
concern for the use of educational tech- 
niques designed to substitute more 
wholesome attitudes in community re- 
lationships. 





Cuaprer X 


RACIAL INTEGRATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF ARIZONA, KANSAS AND NEW MEXICO* 


Exuis O. Knox 
Professor of Education, Howard University 


INTRODUCTION 

The states of Arizona, Kansas and 
New Mexico have never had compul- 
sory segregated public schools required 
by constitutional or statutory provi- 
sions. Rather, each state has operated 
under local option laws, enacted and 
amended at different stages in each 
state’s history by its legislature. There- 
fore, there has never been a uniform 
pattern of segregated schools prevail- 
ing throughout any of the states. The 
patterns of segregation have varied 
from a relatively extensive practice in 
Arizona, especially on the elementary 
level, to an infrequently used practice 
in New Mexico. 

The primary purpose of this article 
on Arizona, Kansas and New Mexico 
is (1) to discuss the effects to date of 
the desegregation of public schools in 
each state; (2) to explain briefly how 
it was brought about; and (3) to set 
forth, as far as possible, what needs 
to be done to attain complete integra- 
tion in each state. 

The data collected, for the most 
part, will reveal policies and practices 
which obtained prior to the United 
States Supreme Court decisions on 
May 17, 1954. 

Arizona Pusiic ScHoois 

The history of legislation, providing 
separate school facilities in Arizona, 
dates from 1909 when the Territorial 


*The author expresses appreciation for 
competent research and clerical assistance 
to Miss Theresita E. Norris and to Mrs. 
Alma Jackson. 
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Legislature adopted the first law per- 
taining to segregation. The first state 
constitution of 1912 was adopted only 
after the defeat of vigorous proponents 
of separate schools for Negro pupils. 
When the first state legislature con- 
vened, however, it enacted legislation 
requiring the mandatory establishment 
of segregated schools for pupils of 
African descent on the elementary 
level, and established permissive segre- 
gation of such pupils on the high school 
level. Numerous revisions of the 
original legislative act, together with 
laws supplementing it, were enacted. 

Until 1951, therefore, the public 
schools of Arizona were administered 
in keeping with the early legislative 
provisions. In that year the fourteen 
counties of the state included 244 ele- 
mentary and_ sixty-six high school 
districts. In all except special “union 
districts,” the elementary and the high 
schools were completely separate units. 
Segregation practices and their legal 
status therefore, have varied on the 
elementary and secondary levels in the 
same locales throughout the state. 

Practices in segregation varied from 
time to time in accord with state legis- 
lative amendments and decisions of the 
several county governments. Local 
school board provisions were made in 
the school districts occasionally in spite 
of the legislative and other legal meas- 
ures. 

In 1951, permissive legislation was 
enacted by the Twentieth Arizona 
Legislature which amended Section 54- 
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416 (R.C.A. 1939), which had required 
mandatory segregation of pupils of the 
African race in elementary grades and 
repealed Section 54-918 permitting 
such segregation in high schools. This 
act amended the previous laws involved 
by deleting provisions that the trustees 
shall segregate Negro children from 
children of the Caucasian race in all 
schools other than high schools, and 
that they should provide all accommo- 
dations made necessary by such segre- 
gation. In place of this provision, the 
legislature substituted a clause stating, 
“that trustees may segregate groups of 
pupils.” 

It was in the high school districts, 
operating from the beginning of the 
state’s history under “permissive” 
that local desegregation 
This was 


legislation, 
was started in the state. 
due to the societal evolutionary pro- 
cesses, the high costs of segregated 
high schools, and numerous pressure 
group activities. In 1950, the high 
schools of Eloy, Case Grande, Chand- 
ler and the Tolleson districts were de- 
segregated. 

In 1958, voluntary desegregation of 
pupils, on an experimental basis, was 
inaugurated in the Phoenix Union High 
School district. At that time Negro 
youth were permitted to attend the 
previously all-white high schools, and 
white youth were permitted to attend 
the George Washington Carver High 
School in Phoenix which was the only 
all-Negro high school in the state. 
For a number of years qualified Negro 
high school graduates had been per- 
mitted to matriculate in the Phoenix 
Junior College, a prominent unit of 
the Phoenix Union High School dis- 
trict, since no comparable institution 
had ever been provided for Negro stu- 
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dents by the district’s board of edu- 
cation. 

The 
pupils 
School 


experimental desegregation of 
in the Phoenix Union High 
district met with unpredicted 
success. In September, 19538, eighty- 
five Negro students a majority of 
whom had recently graduated from the 
elementary schools, enrolled in the high 
school nearest their homes. As a re- 
sult, the enrollment in the all-Negro 
high school was reduced. In February, 
1958, a decision was rendered follow- 
ing a successful suit against the 
Phoenix High School Board of Edu- 
cation. The decision by Judge Fred 
C. Struckmeyer, Jr., of the Maricopa 
Superior Court of the State of Arizona 
ruled as follows: 


This Court therefore holds that por- 
tion of Chapter 138 Laws of 1952, 
and that portion of Section 54-430 
providing that boards of trustees 
“may segregate groups of pupils” 
are mnconstitutional, that the action 
of the Phoenix Union High School 
District in segregating members of 
the African race from those of the 
Caucasian race is unlawful, and that 
a permanent injunction shall issue 
restraining and enjoining the de- 
fendants unless an appeal is here- 
from taken in the manner and with- 
in the time provided by law.’ 
Pursuant to the decision complete 
desegregation of pupils and integration 
of teachers was ordered by the board, 
effective September, 1954. The all- 
Negro high school has been ordered 
discontinued, and the twenty Negro 
teachers have been reassigned to the 
faculties of the five high schools previ- 


ously for white youth and to the 


1Robert B. Phillips, Jr., et al., v. Phoentx 
Union High Schools and Junior College 
District, et al., No. 72909, Opinion and 
Order, Superior Court of the State of 
Arizona in and for the County of Maricopa. 
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faculty of the junior college. Each 


high school and the college will re- 
ceive at least two Negro teachers, and 
the principal of the discontinued Car- 
ver High School has been named an 
administrative counselor to work with 
principals, teachers, children and the 


community on the problems growing 
out of integration. 

Desegregation of elementary schools 
in Arizona has progressed less rapidly 
throughout the state’s history. Legal 
compulsion of segregated elementary 
schools had been relaxed on occasion 
in response to the of a 
sparsely settled or migratory popula- 
When permissive legislation re- 


demands 


tion. 
placed mandatory legislation in 1951, 
full integration of pupils and teachers 
was ordered by the school district 
boards throughout Tucson and Pima 
Counties, and in the Duncan School 
District. 

On May 5, 1954, a 
in the Superior Court of 


decision was 
rendered 
Maricopa County regarding segrega- 
tion in the elementary schools of the 
Wilson School District. This decision, 
at the present time is a precedent for 
the state. The decision was given by 
Superior Court Judge Bernstein, who 
branded as unconstitutional the 1951 
Act of the Arizona Legislature, because 
of its permissive clause. 

Since previously the school trustees 
had legally to segregate pupils of the 
African race in all schools other than 
high schools, and provide the necessary 
accommodations, the Judge held that 
the legislature had in effect transferred 
responsibility to local school author- 
ities. Such delegation was clearly un- 
constitutional, particularly where the 
legislature delegated power to an ad- 
ministrative board without, at the same 
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time, establishing a standard criterion 
or guide as to circumstances under 
which such power may be exercised. 
Briefly, the Court held that, “the school 
board does not have authority because 
the legislature has not conferred power 
upon the school board, to establish 
separate schools for the education of 
white and colored children.” 

A further from Judge 
Bernstein’s ruling has high significant 
educational It stated, 
“the school is society’s chief agency 
for conserving and transmitting its 
culture; thus educational segregation 
A segregated 


comment 


implications. 


has added significance. 
educative system is likely to transmit 
to each succeeding generation the su- 
periority-inferiority value attitudes of 
a racially conscious society.” In keep- 
ing with the decision, the Mesa School 
District Board of Education in Mari- 
copa County, on May 13, 1954, 
ordered that in September, 1954, chil- 
dren will attend an elementary school 
in the area of their residence within 
the district, regardless of race or color. 

Even previous to the local county 
court decision, the twenty-four-school 
Phoenix elementary district began a 
desegregation program in the lower 
grades. This started in Sep- 
tember, 1953, and will extend to the 
upper grades in September, 1954. This 
district, in 1953-54, had a total enroll- 
ment of 10,561 white, and 1,695 Negro 
elementary pupils, with forty-four Ne- 


was 


gro pupils enrolled in schools pre- 
viously for white pupils, even though 
no white pupils enrolled in the ele- 
mentary schools previously for Ne- 
groes. The seventy Negro elementary 
teachers in Phoenix have all been re- 
tained in their positions. 


The placement of teachers of the Ne- 
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gro race, accompanying the several 


district programs of integration in 
Arizona, even prior to court suits, has 
been commendable. In the large or 
in the small districts, following legal 
desegregation, the teachers with ten- 
ure have received assignments either 
to their former schools or to new 
schools. In a single reported instance, 
two teachers having tenure were dis- 
missed in the Miami-Globe area but a 
successful court suit in 1952, brought 
by the Arizona Education Association 
in their defense, won for them the 
right to be retained. 

Up to the present time, in every 
other instance where integration has 
taken place in a district, the teachers 
of the Negro race have been im- 
mediately integrated. Furthermore, re- 
ports reveal that in a majority of 
cases even teachers of the Negro race 
who had not attained tenure privileges 
The 


latter action has significance because of 
the fact that in Arizona school boards 


were retained and_ integrated. 


are legally empowered to remove non- 
tenure teachers from employment with- 
out giving any reason whatsoever for 
their action, and without being subject 
to further legal redress. 


Kansas Pusiic ScHoois 
The legal segregation of Negro 
children in the Public 


Kansas began in 1868. 


Schools of 
There was a 
recodification of the state laws in 1876, 
however, and all mention of separate 
In 1879, the 
state legislature enacted a law which 


schools was omitted. 


applied only to elementary schools in 


first-class cities, and permitted the 


boards of education in the several dis- 
maintain schools. 


tricts to separate 


This act was amended in 1905, and 
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provided for separate high schools in 
Kansas City. 

At the present time, segregated ele- 
mentary schools for Negro children are 
maintained in Atchison, Coffeyville, 
Fort Scott, Kansas City, Lawrence, 
Leavenworth, Parsons, Salina and 
Topeka. Kansas City has one junior 
high school and one senior high school 
exclusively for Negro pupils. In a 
few other Kansas communities, Negro 
and white pupils attend separate 
schools due largely to zoning of the Ne- 
gro pupils who live in different sections 
of the community from the white pu- 
pils. These latter separate schools 
are not maintained in terms of the 
state’s segregation laws. 

There is no state aid granted to high 
schools in Kansas. Annually state 
grants are made to elementary schools 
on the basis of enrollment and teacher 
training, with no distinction permitted 
as to race. 

In September, 1953, the Topeka 
Board of Education voted to deseg- 
regate two elementary schools previ- 
ously attended by white pupils only. 
The same board has voted to extend 
the segregation in September, 1954, to 
include twelve additional elementary 
schools, which will result in only ten 
of the city’s elementary schools oper- 
ating on a non-integrated basis after 
that date. 

The city of Atchison, in 1953, dis- 
continued segregation in the eighth 
grades of all its elementary schools, 
and in 1954, it will eliminate segrega- 
tion in all of its seventh grades. 

In the state of Kansas desegregation 
has proceeded on an evolutionary basis 
entirely. Since 1953, the process has 
been accelerated, and at present all 
counties of the state previously with 
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separate schools, now have some ele- 
mentary schools which have been de- 
segregated. Practically all first-class 
cities which previously maintained 
segregated schools have inaugurated 
processes of desegregation. No junior 
or senior high schools in the state were 
ever segregated, excepting those in 
Kansas City. 


The State Department of Public 
Instruction states that desegregation 
has been so nearly completed that they 
no longer compile statistics on pupils 
or teachers by race. There is no re- 
port of a teacher of either race having 
lost a position due to the school board’s 
policies of desegregation, which have 
been effected entirely on the local level. 


New Mexico Pusiic ScHoots 


The New Mexico State Constitution, 
adopted in 1912, neither permits nor 
prevents the establishment of segre- 
gated schools. Within the state, there- 
fore, three types of segregated schools 
have operated during the state’s history. 


Prior to 1949, pupils of Mexican 
descent were segregated in the ele- 
mentary grades at Clovis, but the prac- 
tice was discontinued by school board 
action in that year. The large num- 
ber of Indian children in the state, 
for the most part, attend segregated 
schools operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the United States 
Department of the Interior. The ad- 
ministration and faculty of the schools 
for Indian children function directly 
under the authority of the Department 
of the Interior. For many years some 
Indian children legally or extra-legally 
have been permitted to attend the 
regular public schools, especially when 
the number of Indian children was not 
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large and their attendance was pos- 
sible within the budgetary provisions 
of the local districts. Recently there 
has been an accelerated effort to com- 
pletely integrate all Indian children 
within the public schools of the state. 


There has never been a sizable num- 
ber of Negro public school educands 
in the state of New Mexico. An ac- 
curate record of the extent and char- 
acter of educational facilities provided 
for them throughout the state’s history 
is not available. In general, Negro 
pupils have been provided separate 
school facilities in areas where there 
was a sufficiently large Negro popula- 
tion to justify the employment of a 
teacher and the establishment of other 
public school facilities. The majority 
of such schools have been established in 
districts near the Texas border. 


At present, segregated elementary 
schools for Negro pupils are main- 
tained at Artesia, Carlsbad, Clovis, 
Hobbs, Las and_ Roswell. 
Separate high schools for Negro pupils 


are maintained at Clovis and Hobbs. 


Cruces 


The segregated schools are currently 
operated under Section 55-1201 of the 
New Mexico Public School Code adopt- 
ed in 1949. The Code provides that 
county school municipal 
school boards, on approval of the State 
Board of Education, may provide sep- 
arate rooms for the teaching of pupils 
of African descent and such pupils may 
not be admitted to school rooms oc- 
cupied and used by pupils of Cauca- 
sian or other descent. The same clause 
provides that the rooms set aside for 
teaching pupils of African descent 
shall be as good as those used by pupils 


boards or 


of Caucasian or other descent, and that 
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the teaching therein shall be just as 
efficient. 

There is no evidence that desegrega- 
tion to any appreciable degree has be- 
gun in the few public schools of New 
Mexico where separation currently ob- 


tains. A majority of the full-time 
teachers in the schools for Negroes are 
Negroes, but frequently white teachers 
are employed in order to supply super- 
visory or special subject matter 
courses. 





Cuapter XI 
RACIAL DESEGREGATION IN EDUCATION IN INDIANA 


Dwieut W. Cutver 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Purdue University 


In Indiana, segregation in public 


schools was abolished by law in 1949. 
The experiences of the communities 
which have undergone desegregation 
in compliance with the law may pro- 
vide some lessons for communities in 
other parts of the nation which may 
be required to do something similar.’ 
The generalizations here presented 
should be considered as tenable hypo- 
theses rather than as demonstrated 
statements of fact. The specific ex- 
amples mentioned are to be understood 
as illustrations, no attempt being made 
to provide adequate tests or documenta- 
tion within the limits of this article. 
In the hope that even such tentative 
reflections may be useful in the near- 


crisis situations facing some school 


administrators, an introductory sum- 


mary of the developments in Indiana 
will be followed by: (a) comments on 
a major type of evasion of the intent 
of the desegregation law; (b) some 
optimistic observations on student de- 
segregation; and (c) a discussion of 


'This article is based upon a study and 
undertaken by the author in the 
summer of 1953 for the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, in collaboration 
with Dr. Harold T. Christensen, Head of 
the Department of Sociology, Purdue Uni- 
versity, and Mr. John Gandy, Assistant 
Research Director of the Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Chicago. This report was 
used in the preparation of The Nevwro and 
the Schools by Harry Ashmore (University 
of North Carolina Press, My, 1954). The 
entire report will be published in the forth- 
coming volume, Community Case Studies of 
Educational Integration, edited by Robin 
Williams, Cornell University. The author 
is solely responsible for the interpretations 
of this article which are dependent upon but 
not a part of the original descriptive report. 


report 


the more difficult question of teacher 


desegregation. 


Inpiana EpvucaTionaL 
NonSEGREGATION Law, 1949 


From 1877 to 1949, the local school 
boards in Indiana were permitted to 
decide whether the elementary schools, 
the secondary schools, both, or neither 
were to be segregated. In succeeding 
years there were trends both toward 
and away from segregation, with the 
trend toward separate schools for 
whites and Negroes being sharply ac- 
celerated in the 1920’s under the in- 
fluence of the Ku Klux Klan. Most of 
the larger cities had partial or complete 
segregation in education by the time 
the Klan of Indiana _ schools 
was broken in the 1980's, as did even 
some of the smaller cities, especially 
in the Southern part of the state. 

During World War II, a movement 
was begun to change the state law, and 
in 1947, 
segregation 
legislature, Indiana was one of only 
three states which had an optional law. 
In September, 1947, the beginning of 
a six-year desegregation program in 
the Gary schools received some atten- 
tion from the rest of the state when a 
strikes” resulted. 


control 


when an educational non- 
law failed to pass the 


series of “school 
Firm action by Gary school administra- 


tors who labeled the strikes ‘mass tru- 


ancy” was paralleled by a similar hand- 
ling of an Indianapolis incident in the 
Support for a new 
national 


following year. 
law was strengthened by 
developments, including President Tru- 
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man’s 1948 election victory after a 
campaign including the civil rights 
issue and the swift action by the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
suit of Miss Ada Sipuel against the 
University of Oklahoma Law School. 
A coalition of civic organizations from 
all over the state but centering in 
Indianapolis secured passage of an edu- 
cational nonsegregation law (H.242) 
on March 8, 1949. 

The 1949 law declares it to be the 
public policy of the state of Indiana 
to provide public schools “equally open 
to all and prohibited and denied to 
none because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin,” and to “abolish, elimi- 
nate and prohibit segregated and sepa- 
rate schools or school districts on the 
This 


basis of race, creed or color.” 


policy applies to public kindergartens, 


common schools, public schools, col- 
leges and universities of the state. The 
law further provides that there shall 
be no discrimination “in any way in 
hiring, upgrading, tenure or placements 
of any teacher on the basis of race, 
creed or color.” 

A procedure for making the transi- 
tion from segregated to desegregated 
school systems is prescribed in detail. 
In the first school year following the 
passage of the law, officials of segre- 
gated public schools were required to 
“discontinue enrollment on the basis 
of race, creed or color of students 
entering for the first time” the public 
kindergartens, the first grades of ele- 
mentary schools and first year depart- 
ments of senior high or junior high 
schools. These first-year pupils were to 
be permitted to enter schools “within 
their district.” 
for schools with limited facilities, grade 
schools having an extra year if neces- 


An exception was made 
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sary, and high schools five years. As 
integrated classes moved up through 
their respective schools, the desegrega- 
tion process was to be completed. 

After five years under the educa- 
tional nonsegregation law, some Indi- 
ana communities have completely elimi- 
nated segregation in their schools, and 
all of the others have achieved at least 
a partial desegregation. In general, 
it is the smaller cities which have been 
able to do away with their previously 
separate Negro enrollments, and they 
were eliminated immediately without 
waiting for the year-by-year promotion 
of integrated classes in the mixed 
schools. In the larger cities Negroes 
attend the previously white schools in 
their own neighborhoods in increasing 
numbers, but some all-Negro schools 
are retained. 

Of the Negro schools in Gary, In- 
dianapolis, Terre Haute and Evans- 
ville, only those in Gary are simply 
a function of residential segregation. 
The enrollments in the Negro schools 
of the other cities named are at least 
partially maintained by procedures 
which defy the intent, if not the letter, 
of the law. 


SuperFIcIAL CoMPLIANCE 

It is possible to retain, under the 
Indiana educational nonsegregation 
law, a substantial segregation beyond 
that which merely reflects the pattern 
of residential segregation. School ad- 
ministrators appear to believe that, in 
some cities, Negroes are willing to 
settle for partial desegregation under 
which a few Negro children are per- 
mitted to attend predominantly white 
schools, but the attend Negro 
schools maintained for the entire com- 


munity regardless of place of resi- 


rest 
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dence. This safeguards the personal 
rights of the Negro children, but gives 
an opportunity for them to waive these 
rights. So long as qualified Negroes 
demanding admittance to white schools 
are treated “within the limitations ap- 
plicable alike to all students,” it is be- 
lieved that the remaining “voluntary” 
segregation is legally defensible. 

Whether or not this kind of partial 
segregation which conforms adequately 
to some sections of the law violates 
other sections has not been settled by 
the courts, and may not be for some 
time. A case might be made that it 
contradicts the policy section requiring 
the elimination of “segregated and 
separate schools or school districts on 
the basis of race, creed or color,” or 
the specific provision that the officials 
concerned should not “maintain, con- 
tinue or permit” any segregated public 
schools. When Negro students are 
permitted to travel great distances 
across a city to attend a Negro school, 
the fact that their white neighbors have 
the same privilege may not excuse the 
maintenance of what remains a separate 
Negro school. 

According to one Board of School 
Trustees, “In reality every child in 
Evansville lives in two school districts.” 
The “double system of school districts” 
permits every child “the choice of en- 
rolling in either of the two schools in 
whose districts he resides.” It was 
thought that “the 
would provide the people of our com- 
munity with a choice, and their own 


system proposed 


actions in the coming years will indi- 
cate the pattern which our schools will 
follow in the future.” When, after 


five years, only one Negro has enrolled 
in the predominantly white high school 
and no whites have enrolled in the Ne- 
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gro high school, critics might well ask 
whether or not this constitutes main- 
taining, continuing or permitting any 
segregated schools. 

In Terre Haute, a similar pattern 
is found at the elementary school level. 
The two Negro schools have consider- 
able unused space. One has ten empty 
classrooms, and 60 per cent of its stu- 
dents are transported from a distance 
in an attempt to maintain a dwindling 
enrollment. White children in half of 
the city have the privilege of riding the 
same busses to this well-staffed, un- 
crowded school. Since they do not 
choose to do so, school officials may 
soon be called upon to propose an 
alternative to this expensive, segregated 
system. 

Indianapolis, though much further 
along in its desegregation program than 
either Evansville or Terre Haute, also 
has some schools which are more segre- 
gated than would necessarily be dic- 
tated by residential segregation. Al- 
though the city school administration 
intends that elementary school district 
lines be adhered to firmly and declares 
this in policy statements, white chil- 
dren have been permitted to transfer 
out of predominantly Negro districts. 
Principals are not required to report 
such transfers to administrators. The 
Negro high school enrolls Negroes from 
optional school districts in which whites 
also have the privilege of attending 
either mixed high schools or the Negro 
high school. The unsanctioned but in- 
terference-free transfers at the one 
level and the optional districts at the 
other make possible a “voluntary” seg- 
regation which moderates the speed 
of desegregation and permits a maxi- 
mum utilization of the school facilities. 
Although it may violate the intent of 
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the law this partial compliance has 
probably helped to make possible a 
rate of desegregation which most citi- 
of Indianapolis would have 
impossible five 


gens 


thought years ago. 


Changes are being made and with a 
minimum of protest and opposition, 
suggesting that Indianapolis has a pat- 
tern which, precisely because it is not 
the completed desegregation that some 
would prefer, can be profitably studied 
by school administrators elsewhere. 


StrupEeNntT DESEGREGATION 


The ease with which desegregation 
in education can be accomplished sug- 
gests that there may be a position of 
“indifferent equilibrium” in many com- 
munities. Myrdal observes that “‘in the 
discussion of the Negro problem there 
is... in many of its various aspects, 
a constant temptation to overstress the 
factors of resistance to change, and the 
literature is visibly tainted by this bias 
in the service of the ‘do nothing’ atti- 
tude.” School administrators in In- 
diana who directed desegregation pro- 
grams generally agree that the opposi- 
tion they anticipated has failed to 
materialize. This is not to deny that 
deep-seated prejudices may remain. 
However, whose prejudices 
might lead them to oppose school de- 
segregation apparently do not have the 
organizational skills 
techniques needed to interfere seriously 
with a desegregation program. Rather 
their prejudices seem to find expres- 
sion in verbalizations which are end- 
products and not the instigators of 
action. 


whites 


and agitational 


It would appear that stereo- 
typed phrases about “trouble,” “riots” 


“Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma: 
The Negro Problem and Modern Democ- 
racy. New York: Harper, 1944, p. 394. 
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and “unforeseen difficulties,” and pro- 
phecies of dire results from desegre- 
gation are conventionalizations and can 
be largely discounted by policy-making 
officials. While this generalization is 
drawn from the Indiana experience, it 
probably needs to be changed only in 
degree to be applicable elsewhere. 
Contrary to popular beliefs, pres- 
sure tactics, ultimatums and threats of 
court action can bring changes away 
from patterns of segregation. Among 
the erroneous predictions of resistance 
are those which stress the possible 
“boomerang” effects of taking a de- 
cided stand for a desegregation policy. 
An examination of the role of the NA 
ACP organizations, state and local, in 
securing passage of the Indiana edu- 
cational nonsegregation law and com- 
pliance with it indicates that the pres- 
sure did not 
good.” If the pressures used are such 
that they can be defended as a responsi- 
and 
“setbacks” are not as inevitable as may 
often be assumed. The assumption is 
sometimes expressed as the folly of 
using “force” in human relations. A 
semantic confusion results from the 
extension of a definition of “force” as 
involving a measure of violence to the 
same word used to include any use of 
power. Thus law is equated with 
violence, and opposition or circumven- 
tion of the laws with which one dis- 
agrees becomes meritorious. However 
widespread this tendency to deplore 
“force” may be, appeals to reason and 
to justice do not seem to be seriously 
weakened by their association with 
legal authority. When organized groups 
are backed in their demands by an ap- 
propriate law, the firmness of their 
stand would seem to carry conviction 


“do more harm than 


” 


ble use of power, “repercussions 
s - 
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to make converts rather than 
enemies. Further warrant for such an 
optimistic conclusion came, late in 1953, 
in a request from a little town on the 
Ohio River that state officials send a 
directive ordering compliance with the 
law. Local officials were ready for de- 
segregation, but needed some further 


and 


pressure to help them “save face.” 
The claim that Negroes “prefer 
segregation” will be used to slow a 
desegregation program. Since it is only 
partially true, the idea needs further 
examination. When few, if any, Ne- 
groes elect to attend previously white 
schools even when permission to do so 
is granted, the substantial segregation 
remaining is often referred to as “seg- 
regation by choice.” Such a label leaves 
out entirely a consideration of the many 
informal which _ restrict 
freedom of choice. In each of the 
cities in which there are still some all- 
Negro schools there are rumors of dis- 
criminatory treatment in the mixed 
Whether the rumors are well- 


pressures 


schools. 
founded or not is immaterial, since they 
place a constraint upon the action of 
the Negro who otherwise might choose 
to go to a mixed school. If it is 
thought that grading might be unfair 
or participation in the extracurricular 
activities of the mixed school restricted, 
such reflections reinforce the habit of 
attending the Negro school. When 
Negro teachers tell their Negro stu- 
dents that they should stay in a segre- 
gated school to their 
loyalty or to insure the continuance 
of teaching opportunities for Negroes, 
the preference such a student might 
show for a segregated school is not a 


demonstrate 


completely “free” choice. 
Optional school districts place the 
responsibility for choosing desegrega- 
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tion upon the Negro parent and this 
increases the fear that there may be 
reprisal or discrimination against the 


Negro student. If Negroes could at- 


tend previously white schools because 
ordered to do so by school officials, 
there would be less temptation for 
whites to charge indignantly that Ne- 
groes are “pushing in where they are 


not wanted.” 

The most vocal opposition to desegre- 
tion may be directed at any unfairness 
and arbitrariness in decisions made by 
administrators, rather than at the gen- 
eral idea of desegregation. The public 
record reveals little of the forthright 
segregationist position. The famous 
school-strikes in Gary and a_ lesser 
school-strike in Indianapolis were re- 
garded as expressions of opposition to 
desegregation programs, but the rally- 
ing cry in each case was the question, 
“Why pick on us?” In Gary, school 
administrators helped strikers to change 
from antiNegro goals to a goal of de- 
segregation for all previously white 
schools of the community. In Indiana- 
polis, white children refused to attend 
a school to which Negroes were transfer- 
red in 1948 before the general deseg- 
regation program. The white parents 
said; ‘““We don’t object to our children 
going to school with Negro children, 
re 
“picking out our school for this trans- 


Their opposition was to 


fer.’ An implication might be that 
publicity regarding school populations 
and building capacities would help to 
justify the boundaries of school dis- 
tricts. An emphasis on the fairness 
and the necessity of the detailed de- 
cisions on desegregation would seem 
to provide better public relations than 
does a general defense, and _ possible 


re-examination, of basic policy. 
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A desegregation law with a minimum 
timetable meets the objections to im- 
mediate change. The legal deadlines 
can be improved upon as in Indiana by 
immediate and complete desegregation 


of some smaller school systems and by 


special exceptions in some schools in 


Indianapolis. Providing for some time 
to make the transition, the law recog- 
nizes the seriousness of the problems 
involved. Those persons who might 
be generally opposed to changes away 
from segregation approve the fairness 
of the timetable and its concession to 
their insistence that the changes “take 
time.” On the other hand, the specifi- 
cations of the schedule make more 
realistic the planning which otherwise 
might involve postponements to an ideal 
future. 
TEACHER DEsEGREGATION 

Where there are still one or more 
all-Negro schools, there is a tendency 
to retain the concept that Negroes 
should teach Negroes and that whites 
should teach in mixed or all-white 


schools. There is no evidence that 
the Negro teachers are doing much to 
destroy this concept. Though it might 
be stating it too strongly to say that 
they fear desegregation, they certainly 
tend to look upon it with misgivings 
and as a possible threat to their social 
and economic security. School admin- 
istrators could do much more than they 
have to reassure the Negro teachers 
that discrimination will not result from 
desegregation. 

At one extreme is Evansville where 
the Board of School Trustees in their 
policy statement on desegregation 
warned that the Negro school might 
have to be closed if too many Negro 
students elected to attend white schools. 
Since there has been no official reas- 
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surance that the teacher desegregation 
as required by law would be carried 
out in Evansville, Negro teachers are 
understandably conservative on the sub- 
ject of student desegregation as well. 

In Indianapolis teacher desegregation 
began two years after student desegre- 
gation and has thus far been limited to 
the placement of Negro teachers and 
one Negro principal on the mixed 
faculties of mixed grade schools. No 
Negro teachers have yet been assigned 
to the remaining all-white grade schools 
(as determined by residential segrega- 
tion), nor have any been appointed to 
the previously all-white high schools 
The Ne- 


gro teachers retain a monopoly on the 


which now enroll Negroes. 


jobs in the remaining Negro high 
school. 

In Gary there has been a two-way 
movement of teachers in schools in 
which the proportion of Negroes has 
either greatly increased or decreased. 
A high school which had a 40 per cent 
Negro student body in 1944 had only 
one Negro teacher who was assigned 
to a class of “problem’’ boys, all Ne- 
groes. By 1952-53, the proportion of 
Negro students had increased to 66 
per cent and the proportion of Negro 
teachers to 20 per cent of the total. 
A grade school that is rapidly becoming 
all-Negro because of population move- 
ments in its district had in 1952-53, 
7 white teachers and 49 Negro teach- 
ers under a Negro principal. No white 
teachers have been assigned to the 
remaining Negro high school or to the 
all-Negro elementary schools. 

The desegregation of Negro and 
white teachers and the assignment of 
Negroes throughout a school system 
without discrimination can be con- 
sidered successful in Indiana only in 
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the cities which have completely elimi- 
nated segregated schools and in which 
all Negro teachers had tenure before 
desegregation. The latter condition 
was lacking in Jeffersonville and New 
Albany. At Jeffersonville, for a num- 
ber of years in anticipation of desegre- 
gation, some Negro teachers were kept 
from receiving tenure and were not 
given contracts until the day school 
opened. This is partially explained by 
the fact that some Negro children were 
already moving into white schools and 
hence enrollments in Negro schools 
were uncertain. With the elimination 
of the Negro elementary and high 
schools, only the teachers with tenure 
were retained. All but two of these 
were transferred to non-teaching as- 
signments. In New Albany, where two 
of the three Negro schools were elimi- 
nated, the only teaching positions for 
Negroes are in the one remaining Ne- 


gro elementary school. 
Relatively small Negro elementary 


schools were completely eliminated in 
Elkhart and Lafayette and their teach- 
ers assigned to previously all-white 
schools. In both cases teacher deseg- 
regation and student desegregation took 
place at the same time, and both com- 
plete changes have been favorably re- 
That this 
happy result is exceptional is suggested 
by the remark of one of the Negro teach- 
ers in these fully desegregated school 
systems to a visiting Negro leader. ‘““We 
haven’t lost; we’ve gained.” The im- 
plication that Negro teachers might 


ceived by the communities. 
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lose something in desegregation can 
be understood from the examples of 
the preceding paragraphs. Some for- 
mal procedure for allaying apprehen- 
sion would seem to be an important 
requirement for good morale of Negro 
teachers, especially in partially deseg- 
regated school systems. 

Another lesson from the teacher de- 
segregation accomplished thus far in 
Indiana is the complete acceptance of 
Negro teachers by the white children in 
their classes. There are many illustra- 
tions of the initial fears of white par- 
ents giving way to enthusiastic ap- 
proval of these teachers. In Elkhart 
some parent-teacher groups in schools 
without Negro teachers would like to 
“share the burden,” meaning that re- 
ports on some Negro teachers are so 
good that they are wanted in other 
schools. Even in cities in which teacher 
desegregation has been less fully ac- 
complished, the Negro teachers as- 
signed to classes with white students 
have met with an overwhelmingly fayv- 
orable reception. Although school ad- 
ministrators generally like to think that 
the lack of opposition to teacher de- 
segregation can be attributed to their 
own caution as they “move ahead 
slowly and carefully,” another conclu- 
sion might be advanced. It may simply 
be that their extreme caution is un- 
necessary. This will at least remain 
a tenable hypothesis until there ap- 
pears somewhere an illustration of the 
allegedly unfortunate results of moving 
too quickly on teacher desegregation. 
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RACIAL DESEGREGATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Bonita H. Vaien 
Department of Social Sciences, Fisk University 


Although as early as 1874 the Illi- 
nois legislature prohibited exclusion of 
any child from, or his segregation in, 
any public school on account of race 
or color, and in the same year, before 
the aforementioned statute was passed, 
the Illinois Supreme Court decided that 
this was a requirement of the common 
law, and in subsequent years other 
statutes’ aimed at eliminating public 
school segregation were adopted, seg- 
regated schools continued to exist as a 
part of the public school system of 
Illinois. This system has had the sup- 
port of the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, who, for many years, 
has appointed a Negro assistant whose 
job it is to administer the services of 
the state superintendent’s office for 
these segregated schools.” Thus, it is not 
surprising to find as late as 1953 that 
in at least eleven of Illinois’ 102 coun- 
ties, located in the Southern part of 
Illinois, separate schools were being 
maintained for white and Negro chil- 
dren. 


Where the law prohibits racial seg- 
regation in a publicly-supported school, 
at least two distinct methods can be 
isolated as having been employed in 
order to continue a segregated school 


system. The first is the method of 


*See Illinois Revised Statutes 1945. Ch. 122, 
Sec. 6-37, Sec. 7-14, Sec. 34-17, Sec. 15-15, 
Sec. 15-16. 

*W. Robert Ming, “The Elimination of Seg- 
gregation in Public Schools of the North 
and West,” The Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 21:269, Summer 1952. 


compelling Negro children to attend a 
certain school no matter where they 
Seg- 
gregation here is accomplished by di- 
rect local administrative fiat. The 
second method is accomplished by pro- 


live in relationship to the school. 


viding arbitrary school districts (in 
many cases residential segregation as- 
sists in the process) and Negro chil- 
dren are compelled to attend the school 
in the district where they live. 


It is the first of the above methods 
which caused the 66th 
sembly of the Illinois legislature to 


General As- 


pass at its 1949 session an amendment 
to the Distributive Fund Appropriation 
Bill (H.B. No. 1066) which called for 
the withholding of state-aid funds to 
any school district in which any stu- 
dent is excluded from or segregated in 
any public school within the meaning of 
“The School Code,’ because of his 
race, color or nationality.” At its 1951 
session, the legislature strengthened 
the 1949 amendment by approving 
House Bill No. 641, which required 
that each District Superintendent of 
Schools execute as part of his claim 
for state school funds a statement under 
oath that his district has complied with 
the legal requirements in regard to non- 
segregation of pupils on account of 
race, color, or nationality. At the same 
time, the House passed a resolution 
(No. 34) which set up a legislative 


*Known as the “Jenkins Amendment” for 
its sponsor, Legislator Charles Jenkins of 
Chicago. 
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committee to investigate compliance 
with the nonsegregation requirements 
of House Bill 1066, passed two years 
earlier. 

What briefly was the status of racial 
segregation in the Illinois public school 
system at the time of the 1949 legisla- 
tion? It seems significant to point 
out at the outset that the pattern of 
school segregation in Illinois was and 
is by no means a homogeneous one. 
Even in Southern Illinois where the 
majority of the compulsory segregated 
schools appear it was found that there 
were school districts that support, as 
an administrative policy, a segregated 
elementary school and a nonsegregated 
high school within the same district. 
In Alton, for example, although the 
local high school was maintained on a 
nonsegregated basis, local school of- 
ficials refused to honor the request of 
Negro pupils who sought admission to 
the all-white grade and junior high 
schools nearest their homes. Edwards- 
ville, located only a few miles from 
Alton, and Harrisburg likewise sup- 
ported this dual policy of maintaining 
segregation at the elementary level, 
and nonsegregation at the high school 
level. At the other extreme were to be 
found the districts located in East St. 
Louis and Cairo where segregation 
throughout the public school system 
was complete. The rigid nature of the 
segregated school pattern may be seen 
where it was discovered that Negro 
high school students were forced to by- 
pass the local high school and travel 
more than 25 miles each way, crossing 
county lines, in order to reach the 
nearest segregated high school. To 
complete the paradox, it is significant 
to note that investigation further re- 


vealed that Negro students in an other- 
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wise nonsegregated high school may 
still suffer some forms of segregation. 
In Sparta, for example, Negro students 
in an otherwise unsegregated high 
school were segregated in the study 


hall. 


Thus this was the situation in South- 
ern Illinois in 1949, despite the pres- 
ence of a law that had for more than 
75 years prohibited segregation. 


Between the 1949 and 1951 sessions 
of the General Assembly several school 
systems did in 
varying degrees and through various 


in southern Illinois 
means eliminate segregation. Opposi- 
tion to desegregation in some commu- 
nities was so strong that resort had to 
be made to the courts. However, as a 
result of the aggressive leadership of 
the NAACP, action of determined par- 
ents in bringing suits against school 
board officials, cooperation of interested 
citizens and groups such as in Alton 
where a group of local citizens helped 
to establish a statewide Committee to 
End Segregation in Illinois (a Commit- 
tee set up to arouse public opinion and 
raise money to assist in handling the 
legal fight) and the cooperative en- 
deavor by public and private agencies 
and groups to prepare the public for 
the change facilitated by a series of 
feature articles in the press, many 
school boards facing the reality as well 
as the prospect of court action, and the 
subsequent probability of losing state- 
aid funds changed their policy, law 
suits were dropped, and the tragedies 
that were forecast by the proponents 
of segregation never occurred. Instead, 
Negro children in many Southern IIli- 
nois counties entered the formerly all- 
white schools without an incident, and 
reports regarding the adjustment of 
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both Negro and white students are 
favorable. 


However, in spite of the elimination 
of segregation in some counties and 
positive results being noted, the legisla- 
tive investigative committee while giv- 
ing recognition to the progress made 
since 1949 reported in the 1951 legisla- 
tive session the continued existence of a 
pattern of segregation in some Illinois 
counties and stated: “Neither the 
County Superintendent of Schools nor 
the District Superintendents, nor the 
School Trustee Boards are doing any- 
thing about obeying the law. The par- 
ents of colored students fear bodily vi- 
olence for their children seeking to 
attend the school nearest their resi- 
dence.” Outstanding among the coun- 
ties that had more or less ignored the 
law were Alexander and Pulaski coun- 
ties where more than one-third of the 
population is Negro. It is to Cairo, the 
County Seat of Alexander County, 
where the law had been ignored and 
violence attempted as a substitute for 
law that the writer will direct her at- 
tention for the remainder of the paper, 
since it was in that community that she 
had a chance to learn at first hand some 
of the problems associated with deseg- 
regation, the basis of these problems, 
and how they may be effectively met, 


if allowed to develop. 


As stated above, segregation con- 
tinued in the Cairo public schools, 
despite the law, until in January, 1952, 
when Negro parents, under the leader- 
ship of the NAACP, took direct action 
to bring about observance of the law. 
Actions such as cross-burnings, bomb- 
ings, and the arrest of local NAACP 


leaders and National Office representa- 


tives, were intended to deter Negro 
students in their attempt to transfer 
to the school nearest their home. Some 
of the original group of students did 
become frightened and did not seek 
transfer. In the cases of those who 
were more determined additional pres- 
sure was used by Negro teachers, prin- 
cipals and the white superintendent to 
discourage transfer. Thus, the 84 
children who initially indicated an in- 
terest in transferring schools declined 
until, at the end of the semester of the 
first year of desegregation, 17 Negro 
children were in attendance at the 
formerly all-white schools. Despite the 
fact that Negro children had entered 
the white schools the previous semester, 
there was still considerable effort on 
the part of both Negro and white of- 
ficials to discourage transfer of Negro 
students the next academic year, 1952- 
58. However, at the end of the year, 
60 Negro students had transferred to 
white schools and were well distributed 
throughout the five schools. Instead 
of the decline that had been anticipated 
by the white superintendent (“Negro 
children will go back to their own 
schools if left alone by outsiders’) the 
1953-54 school session found more than 
a hundred Negro students seeking ad- 
mission to the schools nearest their 
homes—the formerly all-white schools. 
As is true in most communities where 
desegregation has been attempted, 
children who persisted in their right to 


‘A first Grand Jury cleared NAACP lead- 
ers of charges but did not render indictments 
against persons responsible for the violence. 
A second Grand Jury indicted five white 
persons in connection with the bombing. 
The leader in the bombing incident was 
found guilty, but in view of his “previous 
good record” was given a year’s suspended 
sentence. Thus ended the case of the 
“perpetrators of violence.” ¥ 
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transfer were, for the most part, from 
families of limited economic resources. 
None of the children from the higher 


economic level sought transfer of 


schools. 

Since the public school is an agency 
of the community, and as such exhibits 
the same prejudices and intolerances 
as are found in other social institutions, 
it is not surprising that a community 
such as Cairo, which has no active de- 
sire to disturb the status quo (a rigid 
pattern of segregation exists in all its 
institutions) would violently resist any 
move which had as its purpose to dis- 
rupt a system which had “operated 
well and peaceably” for more than 75 
years. The sporadic outbreaks of open 
violence which accompanied Cairo’s 
shift from a segregated to a nonsegre- 
gated system must be regarded as the 
more obvious “fevers” symptomatic of 
deeper, more widespread, and persist- 
ent hostilities and conflicts which char- 
acterize the Cairo community. 

While admitting knowledge of the 
Illinois law prohibiting segregated pub- 
licly-supported schools, the Cairo 
School Board officials were completely 
opposed to the idea of desegregation. 
In this attitude they had the support 
of the Negro principals, teachers, and 
a large segment of both the Negro and 
white population, whose vested interest 
in segregation inevitably constitutes a 
barrier to change. The Board con- 
tended that children in Cairo had al- 
ways gone to the school of their “choice” 
and by “choice” Negro children had 
chosen the Negro school, and white 
children had chosen the white school. 
Catering to this “choice” meant the 
establishment of three separate sets of 
schools, or 11 schools, often existing 
almost side by side, for a school pop- 
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ulation of a little more than two thou- 
sand children; all this, in spite of an 
economy where more than fifty per 
cent of its residents report a median 
yearly income of less than $2,000, 
Since Cairo had no formal school dis- 
tricts or residential segregation it fur- 
ther meant that, through the exercise 
of this “choice” Negro children would 
pass white schools on their way to the 
Negro school, and white children would 
pass Negro schools on their way to the 
white school. 

Such was Cairo’s school pattern be- 
fore January, 1952, which marked the 
beginning of a transitional period in 
the education of Negroes in Cairo— 
from segregation to desegregation. 
What can be said of its system since 
desegregation? 

Information made available through 
reports of public school officials, inter- 
views with school officials, teachers, 
parents, students and citizens selected 
at random, and personal observations 
would seem to suggest a summary such 
as the one that follows, which details 
not only the experience of Cairo, but 
growing out of this experience certain 
suggestions that might prove useful in 
other communities: 

1. In Cairo, though the historical 
relationship between Negro and white 
could not by any conceivable index be 
viewed as entirely satisfactory, since 
the school desegregation fight there has 
been a focusing of feeling and resent- 
ment on the part of both groups. There 
is a much more heightened conscious- 
ness of race, more of an effort to look 
for hidden meanings, greater suspicion, 
and a hostility that appears to be 
nearer the surface than in the past. 
Both groups sense the fragileness of 
their relations with each other, and 
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the situation is very volatile, potentially 
explosive, yet at the same time is kept 
underneath in an effort not to think 
about it; to keep it in the background. 

2. A lack of tradition of mutual 
discussion and absence of channels for 
such discussion made this difficult situa- 
tion an almost impossible one to resolve 
in a cooperative fashion. In Cairo, 
after an initial step or two, there was 
no across-the-table contact of the two 
racial groups during the transition 
from segregation to desegregation. 
Among the results: 

(a) contacts between the two 
groups were circuitous, making it all 
but inevitable that, as ideas were trans- 
mitted from one group to the other, 
grave distortions would be evolved. 

(b) There was a continual worsen- 
ing of relations. Both groups became 
more and more defensive and antago- 
nistic with corresponding determination 
to fight through to victory over the 
other. 

(c) The community was left with 
a leadership vacuum. There was no 
voice for the total community, only 
voices for each of the two warring 
parts. There was, therefore, no rally- 
ing point for people of good will in 
either group. 

8. Since there was no public leader- 
ship for the whole community to chan- 
nel thought to new definitions of the 
situation and to render new interpreta- 
tions, people have viewed their experi- 
ences entirely in terms of the old 
definitions. Therefore, prejudices have 
been reinforced on both sides. New 
myths have arisen to satisfy new needs 
for rationalization. 

4. There is not in Cairo an aware- 
ness on the part of any but a very, 
very few whites of the fundamental 
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motivation of the Negro in desiring to 
enter white schools. Perhaps basic to 
all efforts to smooth the transition in 
any community is a more systematic 
effort to explain to whites how Negroes 
feel, and what desegregation and in- 
tegration mean to them and what it will 
mean to whites. How to do this in 
view of the largely irrational nature of 
these feelings is the big question. Per- 
haps it is also the fundamental ques- 
tion. 

5. A lack of a systematic orienta- 
tion for children of each group resulted 
in: 

(a) The lack of a firm ideological 
base from which white children of good 
will could operate with some sureness 
of support from authorities in their ef- 
fort to meet Negro children at least 
half way; and 

(b) a rather complete ignorance on 
the part of Negro children of what to 
expect and how to prepare themselves 
for emotiona) shocks. 

6. The unilateral transfer of chil- 
dren from the Negro schools to the 
white schools rather than an _ inter- 
change of students was another source 
of difficulty. 

7. Cairo seems almost wholly in- 
capable of developing indigenously any 
plan or program of action for meet- 
ing its problem (one would almost say 
any of its problems) realistically. 
There is a wholly legalistic approach 
particularly to the segregation question 
in the schools. It is judged almost 
entirely in terms of legal power rather 
than in terms of good will and mutual 
understanding. 

8. It can be said, with a consider- 
able degree of accuracy that desegrega- 
tion of the public schools of Cairo has 
gone little beyond the scope of mere 
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physical occupancy of space within the 
formerly all-white schools by Negro 
students. Modern education deals with 
the whole personality, and true integra- 
tion goes far beyond the mere physical 
fact of nonsegregation; it involves as 
well a feeling of acceptance and a sense 
of belonging on the part of the partici- 
pating individuals. 

9. While the Cairo situation leaves 
much to be desired there were, how- 
ever, some positive results: 

(a) Children are having broader 
experiences, and they are getting on 
reasonably well though hampered some- 
what by their elders. 

(b) Negro families are achieving a 
new sense of pride and self importance 
that is a great boost to their morale. 

(c) Whites are perhaps learning 
that, though they almost may wish it 
were so, the whole world is not coming 
to an end because the two races share 
the same school. 

Some suggestions growing out of the 
Cairo experience might be listed as 
follows: 

1. Experimental evidence now sub- 
stantiates the common-sense hunch that 
individuals are more resistant to change 
if supported by a group sharing the 
change. Thus, some over-all combined 
Negro-white body to represent the 
whole community is almost a necessity, 
if integration is to be worked out in 
a reasonable way. Unless there is 
some direct channel of communication, 
each group will use everything it can 
against the other group, and the two 
pull further and further apart. 

2. If at all possible, programs of 
desegregation, and more important of 
integration, will be more successful if 
they can be developed indigenously. 


Efforts should be made to work through 
local groups. This will remove one of 
the major rationalizations that whites 
rely upon in buttressing their irrational 
objections. But in Cairo, as the situa- 
tion developed, it does not appear that 
this approach was ever possible. 

8. A clear statement of policy by 
officials of the school board and ad- 
ministrators might effectively resist the 
irrational pressures of parents and es- 
tablish just procedures in the school. 
With a forthright statement, much dif- 
ficulty may be avoided. A fair and 
logical system of transfers should be 
announced and used so as to avoid uni- 
lateral transfers of Negro children to 
white schools. 


4. There will likely be opposition 
from Negroes, perhaps with its greatest 
source in the Negro teachers. Some 
effort at securing real cooperation and 
interchange between white and Negro 
teachers would seem to be necessary if 
complete integration is to be achieved. 


5. Violence can be kept down even 
in very tense situations if there is real 
effort made by the police, and if there 
is prompt dealings with any tendency 
to violate property and personal rights. 
In Cairo it was generally agreed that 
the prompt handling of the perpetra- 
tors of violence and the presence of 
large numbers of state troopers and 
the FBI, together with the relatively 
efficient job done by the local police, 
were instrumental in keeping down fur- 
ther outbreaks. 


6. Finally, it seems likely that in 
view of the difficult racial pattern in 
Cairo, there was no alternative to court 
action in the elimination of segregation 
However, if legal 
victories are to be meaningful, they 


in the schools. 
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must have the support and encourage- 
ment of its citizens. While there is 
much in Cairo that gives cause for 
serious concern and pessimism, realism 
dictates that we adhere to the often- 
quoted axiom that we should not let 


the difficulty of achieving the impos- 
sible keep us from doing the possible. 
For integration is not just a thing you 
achieve once and for all; integration is 
a continuing process. 








Cuapter XIII 


RACIAL INTEGRATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE NORTH 


Ricuarp L. Piaut 
Executive vice-Chairman, National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students 


The scant supply of qualified Negro 
applicants to fill the ample opportuni- 
ties available retards racial integration 
in higher education in the North. The 
fact that Negroes constitute less than 
1 per cent of our Northern college 
population of almost 2 million is not 
because of reluctance to make places 
for them. Negroes are not excluded 
from colleges or graduate and profes- 
sional schools, either in theory or in 
practice, in the 31 Northern states. 
Attitudes towards their admission range 
from willing to eager. It is the in- 
sufficiency of qualified applicants that 
holds the numbers down. In the past 
five years the National Scholarship Ser- 
vice and Fund for Negro Students 
has alone found places and $500,000 
worth of scholarship assistance for 
more than 2,300 Negro students in 
over 280 different inter-racial colleges 
in 27 states. It might have found 
places for five times that number, had 
the qualified candidates been available. 


It is because the bottle-neck is in 
supply that integration in higher edu- 
cation in the North cannot be discussed 
on that level alone. The problems be- 
gin on the elementary and secondary 
level, both in school and at home, so 
discussion must begin there. Since Ne- 
gro students in Northern colleges come 
from both North and South, discussion 


must also cut across sectional lines. 


The function of this chapter will be 
to spell out the facts of scant supply 
and ample opportunities, to inquire into 
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some of the reasons why, and finally 
to offer one or two corrective or amelio- 
rative suggestions. 

To consider scant supply first: by 
September, 1954 roughly 2,000,000 
young men and women will have 
reached the age of eighteen, the usual 
age for college entrance; about 500,000, 
or 25 per cent of them will enter col- 
lege. Of the 2,000,000, presumably 
at least 200,000 of them will be Ne- 
gro; about 4,000 of these, or 8/10 of 
1 per cent of the college group, will 
enter Northern colleges; less than 
20,000, or 4 per cent of the college 
group, will enter predominantly Negro 
colleges. There is, indisputably, no 
difference in the incidence of innate 
ability to profit from higher education 
between the whole group and the Negro 
group. The differences are rather 
economic, cultural, and preparational. 

The results of two study and action 
projects, one in the North and one in 
the South, currently being carried on 
by the National Scholarship Service 
and Fund for Negro Students may 
help to illuminate both the facts and 
the causes. 


After five years of discovering an 
entirely under-proportionate number of 
college qualified Negro candidates in 
Northern high schools in which educa- 
tional opportunities are equal for all, 
at least in theory, a study’ was made of 


*Harold A. Ferguson and Richard L. Plaut, 
“Talent: To Develop or To Lose.” Wash- 
ington; Educational Record, 35; No. 2, p. 
137, Ap 1954. 
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the college qualifications of Negroes in 
50 urban high schools stretching from 
New England to Illinois. The study 
revealed that, in these schools, Negroes 
constituted about 1/3 of the enrollment, 
but only 2/10 of 1 per cent of the 
seniors who had fulfilled the minimum 
college qualifications, as measured by 
rank in class and subject requirements. 

After interviewing large numbers of 
students, teachers, and counsellors the 
causes seem relatively clear but ex- 
tremely complex. One set of causes 
arise at home; another, at school. At 
home, the large number of families with 
no tradition of higher education or 
coping with extreme economic disad- 
vantagement, in too many cases leads 
to under-motivation on the part of the 
student to seek higher education. Par- 
ents, under these circumstances, are 
likely to encourage their children to 
augment the family income rather than 
to finish their education. Ignorance 
about what racial attitudes at college 
really are and about existing scholar- 
ship opportunities is an important ob- 
stacle to educational aspiration. On 
the school side, there are too many de 
facto segregated schools, mostly only 
on the elementary and junior high 
level, and too much stereotyped coun- 
seling, all along the line. Far too many 
counsellors are guiding Negro students 
into vocational courses purely on a 
racial basis. 

The following statements taken from 
interviews with principals and coun- 
sellors will serve to illustrate the term 
“stereotyped counselling” : 


1. A principal: “The attitudes that 
the Negro young people bring 
from home prove that many of 
them do not deserve to be edu- 
cated—they are much more in- 
terested in cars and pool halls. 


Of course, I know that some of 
our white students are in this 
group too. Most of the Negro 
students are not able to acquire 
the diciplines necessary to fur- 
ther study. It doesn’t matter 
how much ability a student has 
if he has not background to build 
on. I would be risking my repu- 
tation and my integrity if I 
recommended students who do not 
have the qualifications I feel are 
necessary. Organizations and col- 
leges which accept Negro students 
for whom they have made al- 
lowances because of their back- 
ground are simply postponing the 
day when these young people ac- 
cept responsibility for themselves 
and get out and get to work and 
make something of themselves.” 
A counsellor: “We have a sys- 
tem of dividing students at the 
beginning of the 9th grade. At 
that time, on the basis of language 
and mathematics aptitude tests, 
students are put into a general 
vocational course, where they get 
no foreign language and insuffi- 
cient mathematics to qualify them 
for college, or into a regents 
preparatory course, or into a coi- 
lege preparatory course. Some- 
times students insist on being put 
into the regents or college prep- 
aratory course even though the 
counsellors think they are not 
qualified. Those students who so 
insist are then given a six to eight 
week probationary period in al- 
gebra and a foreign language— 
most of them flunk out during 
that period and are put into some 
general vocational course. Part 
of the difficulty in this community 
is that it has one Jr. High School 
which is 98% Negro. Unfor- 
tunately most of the students who 
are put in the general course come 
from this Jr. High School. 

We high school counsellors feel 
that insufficient counselling is 
done at both the Jr. high school 
and high school levels but point 
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out that each counsellor in the 
system has a load of 700 students, 
so that individual or family coun- 
selling is almost impossible.” 

Another counsellor: “I can’t un- 
derstand why more boys I talked 
to about your organization didn’t 
apply. However, toward the end 
of the year I knew I was going 
to be changing jobs this year and 
I got busy with a lot of things 
and I guess I didn’t follow 
through with the students well 
enough.” 


Under-motivation, under-preparation, 
and ignorance about opportunities can 
only be overcome by intensive, compe- 
tent counselling, beginning in junior 
high including parents; 
counselling, with qualitative and quan- 
titative dimensions, not presently avail- 
able within most school systems. To 
this more effective counselling must al- 
so be added a dash of hope of financial 
aid for the successful. 

The second of the two illustrative 
projects, the one in the South, is near- 
ing the end of its first year: a two-year 
South-wide talent search for college 
qualified Negro students under a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education of the Ford Foundation. 
The grant also provides for 300 fresh- 
man scholarships. In this project, 
1,500 students, the top-ranking 10 per 
cent of seniors in 75 high schools in 
the 45 largest cities, have been tested, 
counselled, and the qualified and in- 
terested, referred to college admission 
and scholarship opportunities, largely 
in the North. It will be no surprise to 
anyone who knows anything about edu- 
cation for Negroes in the South or, for 
that matter, just education in the South, 
to learn that about 40 per cent of this 
highly selected group of students failed 
to achieve even minimum qualifying 


school and 


scores for Northern colleges on a well- 
standardized scholastic aptitude test. 
Scores in the 90th percentile of this 
group were equal to about the 40th 


percentile of the national group. Even 
some of the qualifiers did not go 
through with their college applications 
at all, others decided to go to college 
near home. To summarize, of the en- 
tire 1,500, it is likely that fewer than 
300 students or 20 per cent (of the 
top 10 per cent) will be eligible for the 
supplementary scholarship aid virtually 
assured in advance to the successful. 

While segregation with all its evils 
must be stamped out wherever it is found, 
the study of Negroes in Northern high 
schools should be warning enough that 
the end of legally segregated schools 
in the South will not in itself solve 
everything. All of the other factors 
operating in the North will still be 
present in the South even after segre- 
gation is only a shameful piece of 
history—with the additional factor of 
some reluctance to leave a segregated 
environment on the part of young peo- 
ple who have never known any other, 
just as it is difficult to find enough 
healthily motivated white students to 
enroll in predominantly Negro colleges. 

To switch now from the factor of 
scant supply to a discussion of ample 
opportunity: while in the North there 
is still 
particularly on the elementary and 
junior high school levels, integration 
in higher education is a fait accompli 
to the extent that Negroes can and 
do wish it to be. 
are closed, in theory or in practice, but 


some de facto segregation, 


No admissions doors 


competition for places is keen and will 
be keener in the immediate years ahead. 
Scarcely anyone would suggest that 
Negroes, who cannot meet it, should 














be admitted just because they are Ne- 
groes, although, as a matter of fact, 
this does sometimes happen. 

On the financial side, there are 
roughly $15,000,000 worth of freshman 
scholarships offered annually by col- 
leges and other sources, for which Ne- 
groes are eligible with all others. The 
fact that most of these scholarships are 
insufficient in amount for the student 
with little or no money from home 
often works a greater hardship even 
on those Negroes who win them, be- 
cause so many fall into the economically 
disadvantaged group. There is, there- 
fore, a vast need for supplementary 
aid, a need, happily, recognized by the 
Ford Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and a relatively few other 
national and local foundations, corpo- 
rations, and agencies. Equality of op- 
portunity exists; economic disadvant- 
agement, under-preparation, and under- 
aspiration are the real stumbling blocks. 

There are still a few predominantly 
Negro institutions left in the North, 
notably Lincoln University and Cheney 
State Teachers College in Pennsyl- 
vania, Central State and Wilberforce 
Colleges in Ohio. All of them are more 
or less vigorously seeking integrated 
student bodies but integration in the 
early stages is slow, difficult, and im- 
peded by applicant reluctance, just as 
in the predominantly white colleges. 
These predominantly Negro institu- 
tions in the North need the help of 
outside agency and community efforts 
towards integration just as badly as 
do their sister institutions in the South. 
Integration to be a reality must be a 
“two-way street.” 

The factor of admissions is, of 
course, only a part of integration. 
What happens after the Negro student 
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arrives on the campus is equally im- 
portant. The pattern varies accord- 
ing to region, type of institution (pub- 
lic, private, or church-related), as well 
as the tradition and history of the 
institution. There is obviously not the 
space here to do more than generalize 
about the more than 1200 colleges and 
universities in the North. In general, 
healthy racial attitudes are well-es- 
tablished and taken for granted in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic states, 
and the Pacific Coast. In the Middle 
West, attitudes are sometimes more 
self-conscious, either in the form of a 
spill-over of southern-type hostility or 
of a patronizing over-eagerness. 

Another valid generalization is that 
student bodies are usually ahead of ad- 
ministrations and faculties and the lat- 
ter, ahead of alumni and trustees in 
their racial attitudes. Time and again 
student organizations have taken the 
lead in inducing administrations to 
eliminate discriminatory practices in 
campus social organizations. Most 
campuses have some form of student 
inter-racial organization, Student Chris- 
tian Association, or NAACP chapter, 
carrying on a program of encouraging 
applications from Negro _ students, 
acting as a welcoming committee, and, 
even establishing student scholarship 
funds for Negroes. 

A final generalization is that campus 
climate is usually healthier where Ne- 
groes are relatively few in number. 
Where they are present in large num- 
bers, there is often a tendency for them 
to build their own social ghettoes. The 
observation has been made again and 
again that in large universities, partic- 
ularly in the Middle West, where Ne- 
gro enrollment is counted in the high 
hundreds, a “Negro corner” is con- 
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spicuous in the university dining-halls 
and cafeterias. That this condition is 
selfimposed is a conclusion, but one 
well-justified from the campus status 
and general acceptance of individual 
Negroes from this same “ghettoed” 
group. Self-segregation is rarely ob- 


served where Negroes are present in 
groups of dozens rather than hundreds. 


Those campus facilities controlled by 
the colleges are open to all everywhere. 
There is no segregation in housing or 
eating, no restrictions on participation 
in any campus activity. As a matter 
of fact, Negroes enrolled in Northern 
schools hold college and class offices, 
play on varsity teams, and win various 
honors somewhat out of proportion to 
their numbers. For example, at the 
present time, the heads of Harvard, 
Radcliffe, and Penn State student gov- 
ernments are Negroes. The University 
of Michigan and U.C.L.A. have had 
Negro student government heads in the 
past three years. Yale and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania have had Negro 
varsity football captains in recent 
Examples on lower status levels 
are endless. This may be true because, 
being so few in number in these col- 


years. 


leges, Negroes are more likely to be 
among the most gifted. 

The two areas in which racial prob- 
lems still exist in the North are in 
fraternities or sororities and in dating. 
The fraternity and sorority problem 
which, incidentally, causes serious dam- 
age to all the rejected regardless of 
race, exists in the case of Negroes and 
other minority groups, mainly because 
of restrictive national charters. A few 
local chapters have disaffiliated, some 
voluntarily, others involuntarily, in 
order to pledge a Negro or a Jew. 
Many more local fraternities with no 
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charter restrictions have broken down 
racial barriers but, generally speaking, 
the fraternity is still the last rampart 
of discrimination on the Northern cam- 
pus. 

Dating is, of course, the most sensi- 
tive inter-racial area. Few individuals, 
even among  self-designated 
and, strangely enough, even on the 
campuses of church-related 
with a “positive Christian outlook,” 
have reached the point of recognizing 
that dating, like marriage, is a matter 
between two individuals and compulsory 
to neither. The way of the inter-racial 
dater is still hard. 

The Negro college student in the 
North sometimes finds himself on a 
self-sufficient campus, independent of 
the surrounding community; more often 
he must go to town for movies, snacks, 


liberals 


colleges 


and haircuts, where he is either the 
beneficiary or the victim of local atti- 
tudes and customs. What he finds, de- 
pends mainly on geography. In the 
East and Far West, he rarely has dif- 
ficulties; in the Middle West, he is 
often the victim of discrimination, less 
so in the Northern sections, but in- 
creasing rapidly as he approaches the 
Mason-Dixon line. Discrimination is 
sometimes worse in the Southern parts 
of Illinois, and Ohio than 
across the line in Northern Kentucky. 

Although the topic assigned for this 
chapter is higher education, the pic- 
ture of integration in the North would 
not be complete without a word about 


Indiana, 


the private preparatory school. A very 
few Northern preparatory schools such 
as Exeter, Andover, Mount Hermon, 
and the Northfield School for Girls 
have traditionally enrolled Negro stu- 
dents. Many more have started to do 
so in the past few years simply because 











they were exposed to the applications 
of qualified Negroes. As is invariably 
the case, when such “blue-blood” 
schools as Hotchkiss, Loomis, West- 
minster, and Groton enrolled their first 
Negro students, nothing at all hap- 
pened. It may have been front-page 
news to the New York Times, but it 
wasn’t even a ripple on the fine patina 
of Groton’s aristocratic surface, when 
their first Negro student arrived. He 
immediately became just another 
“Grottie.” Next September, there will 
be at least four there, along with others 
in more than 40 different top-rated 
schools. This healthy lack of self- 
consciousness about new integration, 
however, is more likely to be found in 
the boys’ and co-educational schools 
than in the girls’ schools. Many of the 
latter either duck the issue altogether 
or look for a “token” Negro. 


The acceleration of enrollment of 
Negroes at private preparatory schools 
is far more important than would ap- 
pear from the numbers involved. These 
opportunities offer the more able Ne- 
gro student optimal college preparation, 
increase his chances for a large college 
scholarship, but above all, bring to- 
gether future white and Negro leaders 
at an age where so many attitudes are 
formed. It is, however, again an area 
of ample opportunity and scant supply. 
The openings, for boys particularly, 
many carrying scholarship aid, exceed 
the number of qualified applicants by 
enough to backfire. With several 
schools offering scholarships to one 
boy, he often ends up with a larger 
scholarship than he needs, leaving an 
unpleasant taste in the mouths of the 
unsuccessful bidders. Scholarship auc- 
tions are always unhealthy, whether 
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for athletes, scholars, or just “‘all 
around” boys. 

Just as the pattern of integration 
in Northern colleges is tremendously 
affected by what happens in elementary 
and secondary school, so the pattern 
in graduate and professional schools 
is affected by what happens lower down 
the educational line. Far too few Ne- 
groes attend Northern colleges to sup- 
ply a proportionate number of graduate 
students. The number coming from 
Southern colleges is necessarily limited 
by the academic standards of many of 
those colleges. Even in the area of 
keenest competition, the medical school, 
where the ratio of applicants to ac- 
cepted candidates ranges from 2 to 1 
to 15 to 1, a qualified Negro has a 
better chance of admission than an 
equally qualified white, because there 
are so few of them. Futhermore, vir- 
tually any Negro, admitted to a North- 
ern medical school, who needs financial 
aid, can get it from one of several 
foundations whose funds are more or 
less earmarked for this specific pur- 
pose. Paradoxically enough, graduate 
students in education, where Negroes 
are more numerous than in any other 
field, are offered the fewest scholar- 
ship opportunities. 

Negro graduate school candidates, 
particularly from Southern undergrad- 
uate colleges, are already benefiting, in 
advance of any implementation of the 
Supreme Court decision in the segre- 
gation cases, from the opportunities 
already open to them in formerly all 
white Southern graduate and profes- 
sional schools, in which competition is 
not so keen, nor costs so high, as in the 
North. 

On the faculty, administration, and 
trustee level, integration lags far be- 
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hind even the scantily populated stu- 
dent level. An occasional Negro is 
found on Northern faculties, virtually 
none as administrators or on boards 
of trustees. While statistical data are 
not available, at least to the writer, to 
the extent that they are on the student 
level, the opinion is ventured that there 
are more Negroes on the faculties of 
the five New York City colleges plus 
the four predominantly Negro colleges 
in the North than there are in all other 
This 
may be true because so few apply for 
those 


Northern institutions combined. 


positions. It may be because 
who apply are not adequately prepared 
to compete for them. It may be be- 
available to Negroes 
It may be a com- 
Finding 


cause openings 
simply don’t exist. 
bination of all three reasons. 
out why, followed by action, would be 
a project with a high yield, Integra- 
tion on this level has been neglected; 
it should no longer be. 

The main conclusions about integra- 
tion in higher education in the North, 
in summary, are: 

1. Integration in higher education 
in the North is a fact, at least 
on the student level. 

To achieve an interracial mixture, 
even close to that of the general 
population, efforts must be di- 
rected towards children while 
they are still in elementary and 
junior high school, as well as 
towards their parents and coun- 


sellors. 


3. 


Attacks must be made on aj] 
fronts: in the schools, on de facto 
segregation, overcrowded classes, 
and inadequate counselling, in 
the North; in the South on all 
these plus legal segregation and 
low academic standards. In the 
home, both parents’ and _ chil- 
drens’ aspirations must be raised 
and ignorance about opportuni- 
ties, liquidated. In general, suf- 
ficient scholarship aid must be 
made available so that financial 
inability will no longer be a 
barrier to higher education for 


those who can profit from it. 


There is no problem of discrimi- 
nation in admission to college or 
graduate and professional school 
for the qualified Negro or of 
climate on the campus, when he 
Whether a respect- 
number of 


gets there. 
ably proportionate 
qualified Negro applicants would 
create such problems belongs in 
the guessing department. This 
writer’s guess is that it would be 
worth while and healthy to find 


out. 


The incidence of Negro faculty 


administrators, and 


members, 
trustees in Northern institutions 
of higher education is miniscule. 
The reasons why constitute a 
fruitful field for study, to be 
followed by an effective place- 


ment program. 


























Cuapter XIV 


RACIAL INTEGRATION IN PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 


BacKGROUND 

In 1935 a court decision in the case 
of Donald Murray against the Univer- 
sity of Maryland resulted in the admis- 
sion of Murray to the University’s 
School of Law at Baltimore. This 
was the first instance of litigation re- 
sulting in the admission of a Negro 
student to a public higher institution 
in one of the states which require racial 
segregation in the schools. However, 
neither this case nor the celebrated 
case of Lloyd Gaines* against the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, which was decided 
by the Supreme Court in 1938, had 
any appreciable effect in breaking down 
segregation in Southern institutions. 
The admission of a Negro to the Grad- 
uate School of the University of West 
Virginia in 1940 went almost unnoticed, 
and there was no significant change in 
the situation for nearly a decade. 

It was only after a new and more 
expert legal attack, aided no doubt by 
certain changes in public opinion and 


‘In this case, the Supreme Court did not, as 
popularly supposed, order the University 
of Missouri to admit Gaines, It said that, 
the use of out-of-state tuition subsidies for 
Negro graduate and professional studerts 
was a denial of “equal protection of the 
laws” because the state’s obligation was to 
provide equal opportunities “within its juris- 
diction,” and it sent the case back to Mis- 
souri for further hearing. Gaines, who had 
grown weary of the prolonged legal battle, 
did not show up at the rehearing to press 
the case further. As distinguished a publi- 
cation as TIME fell into the popular error 
last year, leading its readers to believe that 
Gaines was admitted to the University of 
Missouri and that he was the pioneer Ne- 
gro who cracked the color bar in the South- 
ern institutions. 


IN THE SOUTH 


Guy B. Jounson 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, University of North Carolina 
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in the composition of the federal judi- 
ciary, that the walls of segregation in 
higher education began to crumble, The 
crucial decisions came in the late 1940’s 
in cases involving the University of 
Oklahoma and the University of Texas. 
G. W. McLaurin was admitted to the 
University of Oklahoma in the fall of 
1948, and Heman Sweatt was admitted 
to the University of Texas in June 
1950.” After this, things happened 
more rapidly. There was continued 
litigation in several other states, and 
there were defensive legal tactics which 
delayed the trend here and there, but 
the outcome was no longer in doubt. 
The legal strategy of the NAACP. and 
the Negro plaintiffs was no longer be- 
ing conducted within the old “separate 
but equal” framework but was designed 
to push the Supreme Court to a crucial 
decision on segregation per se. In the 
University of Texas case (Sweatt v. 
Painter) the Court came within a hair’s 
breadth of reversing the doctrine which 
it had established in 1896 in Plessy v. 
Ferguson—so close in fact that it was 
now doubtful whether a separate grad- 
uate or professional school for Negroes 


could meet the test of equality of op- 


“It is interesting to note, however, that the 
University of Arkansas preceded both of 
these institutions in enrolling a Negro stu- 
dent and that the step was taken without 
legal compulsion. State officials, foreseeing 
the inevitable trend, instituted the neces- 
sary legislative changes so that the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas was able voluntarily to 
admit its first Negro student in the winter 


of 1948. 
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portunity even if it were “equal” in 
tangible and measurable ways. 

The upshot of this whole series of 
legal skirmishes was that by the end 
of the academic year 1952-53 there 
were Negro students enrolled in at 
least twenty-two public higher institu- 
tions in the seventeen “‘separate-school” 
These included all of the state 
universities in the South except five 
(Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina), plus a 


states. 


number of land-grant colleges, special- 
The 


enrollment of Negroes was small in 


ized schools, and junior colleges. 


proportion to the total number of stu- 
dents attending these institutions, but 
the fact that their admission to nearly 
all of these schools was achieved in the 
space of five years, 1948-49 to 1952- 
53, constituted something of a social 


and an educational revolution in the 


South. 
During the summer of 1953 we con- 
ducted a survey of Southern publicly- 


supported higher institutions which 


were formerly restricted to white stu- 
dents but which now admitted Negroes. 
This survey was one of a number of 
studies in a project which has come 
to be known as the Ashmore Project 
and which was done under the spon- 
sorship of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education.” With the assist- 


*This project was under the direction of 
Harry S. Ashmore, Editor of the Arkansas 
Gazette. Its purpose was to present re- 
liable data on public education in relation 
to the Negro so that the public would be 
prepared to discuss intelligently whatever 
readjustments might be necessitated by the 
Supreme Court decision in the school cases. 
It involved some forty-five scholars, who 
prepared research memoranda on fifteen or 
more special aspects, including case studies 
of integration situations. The summary 
volume entitled The Negro and the Schools, 
by Ashmore, was published by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press on May 16, 
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ance of field workers we obtained in- 
formation through interview and ob- 
servation on the campuses of eighteen 
of the public institutions which had 
admitted Negroes, and this material 
was supplemented to some extent by 
correspondence and by published 
sources. The inquiry focused upon 
such points as the circumstances of the 
first admission of Negro students, en- 
roliment during the year 1952-53, the 
academic adjustment of Negro stu- 
dents, administrative attitudes 
policies, the attitudes of white stu- 
dents, participation in campus affairs, 
and relations with the off-campus com- 
munity. The present article attempts 
to summarize the most important find- 


and 


ings of this survey. 


Magsor Finpineas or A Survey oF 
Hieuer Pusiic INstiruTions 


Institutions and Negro Enrollment, 
1952-53 


Table I presents a list of twenty- 
two of the publicly-supported institu- 
tions known to have admitted one or 
more Negroes which were covered by 
the survey, together with the approxi- 
mate number of Negro students en- 
academic 


rolled during the regular 
yean, 1952-53, and during the 1953 
summer session. ‘There were several 


other schools for which we had no 


data, and there have been several ad- 
ditional schools admitting Negroes in 


1954, the day preceding the Supreme Court’s 
decision. Three other volumes growing out 
of the project are scheduled for publication 
late in 1954 or early in 1955: Community 
Case Studies of Educational Integration, 
edited by Robin Williams; Bi-Racial As- 
pects of Education in the South, edited by 
Truman Pierce, John Maclachlan and 
others; and /ntegration in Southern Higher 
Education, edited by Guy B. Johnson. 
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the fall term of 1953.‘ The list would 
now have to be expanded to include 
five or more state colleges in Arkansas, 
five state colleges in Missouri, North 
Carolina State College at Raleigh, and 
three junior colleges in Texas: Ama- 
rillo Junior College, Del Mar Junior 
College at Corpus Christi, and Hardin 
Junior College at Wichita Falls. In 
other words there were thirty-six or 
more state-supported institutions in the 
South which had enrolled one or more 
Negroes along with white students by 
the end of 1953. 


The schools listed in Table I are 
arranged in a geographical sequence 
running from Northeast to Southwest, 
so that sub-regional differences will 
stand out more clearly. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that the figures 
shown in the table are in some cases 
only fairly reliable approximations. 
Admissions officials are sometimes re- 
luctant or unable to give out figures 
on Negro enrollment. They like to 
say, “We do not keep our enrollment 


figures by race.” 


On the 
data and of various estimates for pre- 


basis of these enrollment 


vious years, it would seem safe to say 
that something like 1,000 separate 
Negro individuals had been admitted 
and that the cumulated annual enroll- 
ments had amounted to more than 
2,000 by the end of the 1952-53 ses- 
sion. 


If summer , session enrollments 


‘The Negro Year Book, 1952, contained a 
list of institutions known to have admitted 
Negroes up to that time. For a later list, 
see “Desegregation: An Appraisal of the 
Evidence,” The Journal of Social Issues, 
9:16-17, 1953, edited by Kenneth B. Clark. 
For additional recent information see “Col- 
leges in South Ease Color Curbs,” by Ben- 
nea Fine in New York Times, March 15, 
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are counted in, then the totals would 
probably be twice this high. 


As seen in Table I, the total summer 
enrollment is at least twice as high as 
the regular session. Summer attend- 
ance is especially popular in Kentucky, 
Missouri, and the Southwestern part 
of the region. In several instances it 
runs from five to ten times as high as 
attendance during the regular session. 
Informants were agreed that males 
were in the majority in nearly every 
school during the regular sessions, 
whereas females were in the majority 
during the summer sessions, when grad- 
uate courses in education were their 
main objective. 

Enrollment by Negro students was 
found to be increasing in most of the 
institutions, but there was no expecta- 
tion of a-great upsurge of enrollment. 
The slow increase of Negro enrollment 
is partly due to the restrictions with 
respect to admission. It is also related 
to the relatively low total demand for 
certain graduate and _ professional 
courses and to the fact that the Negro 
colleges, in so far as they are com- 
peting with the “white” institutions 
for Negro students, will continue to 
hold the edge because of certain ‘“ad- 
vantages” which they offer. 


Restrictions on Admission 


There are two important limitations 
on the admission of Negro students. 
First, the Southern states which have 
admitted Negroes to hitherto white in- 
stitutions have adopted an official policy 
which they follow rather rigidly, 
namely, that Negroes are eligible for 
admission only if the degree courses 
which they seek are not offered at one 
of the state’s public institutions for 


Negroes. This means that most of the 
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TABLE I 


APPROXIMATE ENROLLMENT OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN 1952-53 1n SoME SOUTHERN 
PuBLICLY-SUPPORTED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS KNown TO Have ADMITTED NEGROES 
By Avucust 1, 1953. 








INSTITUTION 


APPROXIMATE NEGRO ENROLLMENT 
1952-53 Summer 
Session of 1953 





University of Delaware* 
University of Maryland 
University of Maryland Professional 

Schools at Baltimore 
University of West Virginia 
University of Virginia 
Medical College of Virginia 
William and Mary College 
Richmond Professional Institute 

of William and Mary College* 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute’ 
University of North Carolina 
University of Tennessee 
University of Kentucky* 
University of Louisville** 
Paducah (Ky.) Junior College*** 
University of Missouri 
Kansas City (Mo.) University* 
University of Arkansas 
Louisiana State University* 
University of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma A and M College 
University of Texas 
Howard County (Tex.) Junior College** 


15 





Total Approximate Enrollments 


x indicates that information on summer school was not available. 
* indicates that the school enrolls some Negro undergraduates. 
** indicates that the school is entirely on the undergraduate level. 
. Polytechnic Institute had enrolled a Negro student for a short course during the 
preceding summer, but at the time of our survey no Negro students were enrolled. 
Paducah Junior College was opened to Negroes in June, 1953, following a court order. 





institutions accept Negroes only for 
graduate, professional, or other spe- 
cialized training. It was in these areas 
that the states were particularly vul- 
nerable, and it was here that the legal 
pressures were applied to gain equality 


of opportunity for Negro students. The 
states have been somewhat less vul- 


nerable to legal attacks against dis- 
crimination at the undergraduate level, 
and so far they have operated on the 
assumption that their maintenance of 
fair-to-good Negro undergraduate col- 
leges of liberal arts, agriculture, etc., 
will enable them to hold off any drastic 


desegregation on that level. The Su- 





I 





preme Court decision of May 17 makes 
this policy appear quite vulnerable; 
the Court’s follow-up decisions on May 
24th make it even more so, if they do 
not invalidate it entirely. 

However, there are several institu- 
tions which do have students of both 
races at the undergraduate level. For 
example, municipal or other local col- 
leges are so obviously discriminatory 
when they are maintained by public 
funds for one race only that they are 
falling in line with the trend toward 
racial integration. Thus the junior 
colleges listed earlier are entirely un- 
dergraduate, and most of the Negro 
students at the University of Louisville 
and Kansas City University are under- 
graduates. Furthermore, a court order 
in Delaware led to the admission of 
several undergraduate Negro students 
to the University of Delaware several 
years ago, and there has even been con- 
siderable sentiment in favor of econo- 
mizing by abolishing the state college 
for Negroes. The University of Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana State University 
are each said to have admitted one Ne- 
gro undergraduate because he was able 
to demonstrate that his particular needs 
were not met at the state college for 
Negroes, and there may bea few other 
scattered instances of admission of Ne- 
groes at the undergraduate level. Still 
the fact remains that the majority of 
the institutions are trying to hold the 
line against desegregation at that level. 
The whole question of the Negro’s right 
to equality of opportunity at the un- 
dergraduate level is one which is bound 
to produce some important litigation in 
the future. 

The second limitation on admission 
of Negro students lies in the fact that 
the states have so far taken the posi- 
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tion that their obligation does not ex- 
tend to Negroes who are not residents. 
Under existing judicial interpretations 
pertaining to matters of state citizen- 
ship and the obligation of the state to 
provide “equal protection of the laws” 
to persons “within its jurisdiction,” 
this policy is apparently quite “legal.” 
However, the fact is that all of the 
state institutions under discussion are 
more or less in the “business” of at- 
tracting white applicants from other 
states and that their out-of-state en- 
rollment runs from one-fourth to more 
than one-half of their total enrollment. 
By contrast, the limitation of Negro 
enrollees to bona fide residents will 
come to stand out like a sore thumb, 
and here again one may anticipate some 
interesting future litigation. 

It appears that, within the limitations 
just described, admissions procedures 
are administered with little or no dis- 
crimination. In fact, there is some 
evidence of a tendency on the part of 
admissions officers to be a bit more 
lenient toward the Negro applicant. 
These officers are sensitive to the pros- 
pect of further litigation and publicity, 
and some of them are leaning over 
backward in their evaluation of the 
qualifications of Negro applicants. 


Circumstances of First 
Negro Admissions 

We may now turn to the more signifi- 
cant sociological aspects of the ad- 
mission and integration of Negro stu- 
dents into the hitherto white public 
institutions. First, were there any un- 
usual circumstances or incidents in 
connection with the arrival of the first 
Negro students on the various cam- 
puses? The answer is “No” in almost 
In view of the fact 


every instance. 
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that quite a few white political leaders 
had predicted bloodshed, student riots, 
and the wholesale withdrawal of white 
women from the schools if the courts 
ruled that Negroes had to be admitted, 
there was a real risk of unpleasant 
incidents. Actually, there 
was relatively little excitement when 
the first Negroes arrived. In two or 
three instances in the Southwest, white 
student committees had campaigned for 
the admission of Negroes, and some 
counter-movements had appeared—in 
one case a small demonstration against 


however, 


the admission of Negroes, in another 
the half-playful burning of a cross in 
the manner of the Ku Klux Klan—but 
all such organized excitement, radical 


or reactionary, soon fizzled out. 

In some cases the white student 
leaders made it their business to greet 
the pioneer Negro students and help 
them through the process of registra- 
There were some hostile white 
students, to be sure, and they did some 


tion. 


grumbling, but the majority view was 
that Negroes were entitled to admission 
and to a fair chance all around. Thus 
the drama of the Negro’s arrival and 
enrollment, highly symbolic of the end 
of one era and the beginning of an- 
other, was enacted in a rather matter- 
of-fact way. 


Administrative Policies 

Administrative attitudes and policies 
were found to vary a good deal—all the 
way from a positive stand in favor of 
the complete integration of Negro stu- 
dents voiced by a president in one of 
the border states, to a somewhat grudg- 
ing concession of the right of Negro 
students to be admitted, an attitude 
which was rather common in the more 


typically Southern states. In several 
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cases administration at first took the 
position that the basic segregation laws 
of the states were still in force, even 
on the campus, and prescribed various 
separate facilities for Negro students. 
Such arrangements were short-lived, 
however, as it soon became apparent 
that they were not only unconstitutional 
but that nobody really wanted them. 
Thus administrative practices have un- 
dergone a quick change, and attitudes 
are likewise changing, if somewhat 
more slowly. More and more, admin- 
istrators are coming around to the view 
that, as one of them put it, ‘““The best 
way of dealing with this situation is to 
let it be known that administration 
treats all students just alike.” In fact, 
one can say that there is now emerging 
a new official norm in which administra- 
tion takes pride, namely, that there 
should be equality of campus citizen- 


ship. 


Accommodations and Privileges 


As stated above, the Negro students 
in several ‘institutions were at first re- 
quired to use various separate facilities, 
such as separate rest-rooms, special 
tables in the dining halls, special tables 
or rooms for library study, separate or 
semisegregated living accommodations, 
and in at least two cases (the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas and the University of 
Oklahoma) separate arrangements in 
the classrooms. G. W. McLaurin, who 
entered the University of Oklahoma 
by virtue of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in his case, went back to court to 
test the legality of the practices to 
which he was being subjected. In 
short order the Supreme Court ruled 
that he, having been admitted, was en- 
titled to the same privileges as other 


students. This ruling, together with 
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the fact that the regulations were al- 
ready considered a nuisance and were 
being disregarded right and left, led 
to the abandonment of most of the 
separation devices. 

The 1953 survey showed no instances 
of enforced racial separation in class- 
rooms, restrooms, or libraries, and only 
one or two efforts to require separate 
eating. The only serious remaining 
discrimination against Negro students 
as far as the essential accommodations 
are concerned is in the matter of dor- 
mitory facilities. If the school has 
dormitory facilities, then more often 
than not it houses its Negro male stu- 
dents in the same dormitories as the 
white students, but there is a tendency, 
particularly in the universities of the 
Southwest, to put Negro women in 
completely separate buildings which are 
usually less convenient and less com- 
fortable than the regular dormitories 
for women. It would appear that ad- 
ministrative officials in these schools 
consider the interracial contacts be- 
tween women to involve somewhat more 
“delicate” nuances than the contacts of 
men. One informant explained the situ- 
ation in this way: “The real reason they 
don’t put the Negro women with the 
white women is that they don’t like the 
idea of Negro men coming into the par- 


lors when they date the Negro women.” 


There are also some instances in which 
accommodations for married Negro stu- 
dents are either not available or are 
inferior. So far there have been no 
Negro and white room-mates. Several 
Negro students are known to have in- 
quired about rooming with whites, but 
they have been discouraged with the 
official reply, ‘““We will not assign peo- 
ple to the same room unless each re- 
quests the other as a room-mate.” 
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Thus, in the matter of dormitory 
accommodations the picture ranges from 
a rather high degree of integration to 
a high degree of discrimination. What- 
ever the reasons for this variation, the 
situation is one which will be watched 
with increasing interest and which may 
well become the subject for further 
legal action. 


As a general rule, there are no re- 
strictions on the use of student union 
facilities, on attendance at concerts and 
other campus entertainments, or on at- 
tendance at athletic contests, except 
that it is rather common to limit to one 
the number of non-student guests whom 
a Negro student may bring into the 
regular student section at athletic con- 
tests. One university attempted at 
first to withhold the regular athletic 
pass books from its Negro students and 
offered them free tickets to the segre- 
gated bleachers, but the Negroes pro- 
tested and the white students joined 
them in such a storm of criticism that 
the policy was changed. The use of 
swimming pools by Negro students is 
a matter which has as yet scarcely 
been tested, but the usual administra- 
tive attitude was “When a Negro stu- 
dent decides he wants to use the pool, 
then we will have to back up his right 
to use it.” 


Academic Adjustments 


The pioneer Negro students in the 
Southern state institutions were fre- 
quently persons who had been plaintiffs 
in the court tests. On the whole they 
were a selected group who could be 
expected to measure up well in aca- 
demic competition, and with few excep- 
tions they bore out this expectation. 
In view of the whole situation, includ- 
ing such factors as the exposure to new 
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anxieties, the feeling of being con- 
spicuous, the stiffer competition, the 
greater expense, etc., it stands to rea- 
son that most of the Negro students 
who have enrolled in the co-racial 
schools have been mature and serious 
people who were pursuing graduate 
and professional studies in order to 
advance themselves professionally. 

At the same time there was almost 
unanimous agreement among survey 
informants that the Negro students are 
handicapped by their inferior educa- 
tional background. It is worthy of 
note, however, that very few people 
even intimated that the Negro students’ 
academic shortcomings are evidence of 
any sort of “racial” trait. Rather there 
was simply a frank recognition of the 
fact that many of the Negro students, 
perhaps the majority of them, have not 
had the advantage of an academic back- 
ground which would enable them to 


compete on even terms with the white 


students. 

In this situation the Negro student 
is likely to be industrious, serious, and 
anxious. He is anxious about norms 
and grades, and if he gets a low grade 
he wonders whether he understood what 
was expected, whether he worked hard 
enough, or whether the teacher gave 
him less than he deserved. The pro- 
fessor, too, faces a dilemma. If he 
evaluates the Negro students on exactly 
the same bases that he uses for whites, 
he will rather frequently find that he 
has to give a higher proportion of low 
grades and flunks to Negroes. Then, 
rightly or wrongly, he may get a repu- 
tation for being “unfair” or ‘“‘too 
tough.” On the other hand, he may 
feel that his Negro students’ handi- 
caps are no fault of their own, that 


they deserve special encouragement, 
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and that he should give them the 
benefit of the doubt wherever possible. 
The evidence indicates that the ma- 
jority of the professors are choosing 
the latter course and that a double 
standard of grading is crystallizing, 
Professional schools of law and medi- 
cine seem to be an exception. They 
have rather rigid and uniform stand- 
ards which they attempt to apply to 
all in an equitable manner. The re- 
action of Negro students to these new 
situations seems, on the whole, to be 
favorable. There is relatively little 
“griping,” but rather the feeling that 
they are getting a “fair break.” 


While there has been no complete 
compilation of the number of higher 
degrees earned so far by Negro stu- 
dents, it is known that the number is 
quite high. Negroes have 
graduated in law and medicine, and 
there has been a scattering of doctor- 
ates in education, chemistry, and other 
subjects. The favored degree, how- 
ever, is the master’s degree in edu- 
cation. It is estimated, for example, 
that Negro students have earned more 
than a hundred of these degrees at the 
University of Arkansas, more than a 
hundred at Oklahoma A. & M., and 
over two hundred at the University of 
Oklahoma. Further evidence that some 
of the students have been outstanding 
in their academic achievements is found 
in the fact that quite a few have been 
elected to membership in various honor 
societies and that at least one has been 
a student editor of a law review. 


Several 


Participation in Campus Affairs 

The amount of participation in stu- 
dent activities varies from campus to 
campus. Where the students are pur- 
suing strenuous professional courses, 
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they have little time for extra-cur- 
ricular affairs, but the undergraduate 
and graduate students seem to have 
established a pattern of relatively high 


participation. The list of activities 


would be quite long. Examples would 
include: membership and program par- 
ticipation in numerous scholarship so- 


cieties and clubs; participation in non- 
academic organizations such as inter- 
national relations clubs, _ religious 
groups, etc.; playing in a school or- 
chestra; performing in a “skit night” 
program; and some participation in 


athletics by undergraduates. 


student 
For in- 


Sometimes the Negro 
achieves special recognition. 
stance, at one university a Negro was 
elected president of the International 
Relations Club, and later he became 
a vice-president of the national organi- 
zation. In another case a Negro was 
elected president of the Men’s Dor- 
mitory Association by an overwhelm- 
ing popular vote, and in still another 
a Negro woman was elected president 
of her residence hall. 


It is only in the more strictly 
“social” activities that one finds a real 
sense of uneasiness and a tendency to 
“draw the line.” Dining, dating, and 
dancing are the points upon which 
anxiety is focused. The emerging pat- 
tern seems to be: if the banquet or 
picnic or dance is an activity sponsored 
by, say, the Law Students Association 
or the School of Education, then it is 
conceded that the Negro student mem- 
ber has a right to attend if he wants 
to. There have been a number of 
such events in which Negroes have 
participated, but they, too, are aware 
that these are “sensitive” areas, and 


they have shown considerable caution 
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and circumspection about using their 
privileges. 


An interesting illustration comes 
from one of the universities in the 
Southwest. The officers of the Law 
Students Association had to decide 
whether to hold the annual dance now 
that Negro students were in the school. 
They voted to cancel the dance if the 
Negro students expressed an intention 
to attend. The Negroes were can- 
vassed and all declined, after which the 
white students went ahead with the 


dance. 


Administration has often been jittery 
about the matter of “social mingling” 
and has sometimes attempted to dis- 
courage it. The following example 
comes from a university in the Eastern 
part of the Southern region. A _ pro- 
fessional school student organization 
polled its members on the question, 
“Shall we hold a dance this spring?” 
A sizeable majority voted “Yes.” At 
this point the university chancellor 
stepped in and flatly declared, “There 
will be no mixed social functions on 
this campus.” The students explored 
the possibility of going ahead with the 
dance off-campus, but they could not 
find accommodations for an interracial 
affair, so they abandoned the dance 
and held an off-campus picnic. Two 
Negro couples were among those pres- 
ent. 


In the intimate private and social 
realm of dating, partying, and the like, 
interracial contacts have been almost 
zero. Here the traditional taboos re- 
main in full force, and both sides have 
recognized them and have behaved with 
such circumspection that remarkably 
few incidents of friction have arisen. 
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Attitudes of White Students 
How has the white student body, 
many of whose members have been 
nurtured in the credo of white su- 
premacy and racial segregation, reacted 
to the presence of Negroes? The an- 
swer is about as follows: At one ex- 
treme is a minority of white students 
who opposed the admission of Negroes, 
who still grumble about their presence, 
and who work off their hostility in 
ways which are mostly covert, such 
as telling fictitious stories and spread- 
ing rumors about Negro students. At 
the other extreme is a small minority 
of all-out liberals and others who like 
to defy conventions and be the cham- 
pion of the under-dog, and whose at- 
tentiveness toward Negro acquaintances 
may become embarrassing to the latter. 
In the middle is the majority of the 
white students. Their attitudes range 
from indifference to true friendliness. 
They take the Negro as a part of the 
campus environment—a human being, 
a fellow student with whom they inter- 
act in pleasant and courteous ways. 
Indeed, one feels that some of them are 
rediscovering the Negro as a person, 
that they are reestablishing the friendly 
give-and-take relationship which they 
had with Negro playmates before they 
became race conscious. 

A series of illustrations will help to 
make clear the predominant attitudes 
of white students. When 
classroom, restroom and other facili- 


ties were instituted in various schools 


separate 


in the initial stage of the transition, 


white students took the lead in re- 
moving signs and disregarding the bar- 
riers. When the administration in one 
school tried to require Negro students 
to use a segregated section in the sta- 
dium, the protest from white student 
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organizations was so strong that the 
policy was changed. 


At one of the Southwestern univer- 
sities several white co-eds were raped 
on or near the campus during the year 
following the admission of Negroes, 
The suspects were all Negroes, but in 
spite of all the excitement there was 
not a single rumor attempting to con- 
nect these assaults with Negroes in 
the university. In another university 
in the same area, when a Negro veteran 
and his wife were assigned to an 
apartment for married veterans, there 
was deep resentment on the part of a 
minority of the whites in the building. 
A crisis was precipitated when some- 
one smashed a window in the new- 
comers’ The affair got 
headlines in the local press and caused 
The anti- 


apartment. 


excitement on the campus. 
Negro minority was hopeful of driving 
the Negro couple away, but it gained 
only feeble support. The largest group 
of whites were merely passive, not tak- 
But 
the significant thing was that a size- 
able portion of the white occupants 
took up for the right of the Negroes to 
be there and indicated where they 
stood by paying friendly visits to the 


ing a strong position either way. 


newcomers, 


Students at the University of Ar- 
kansas selected a Negro as principal 


speaker for their 1953 honors day 


convocation. He was the president of 
Arkansas A. & M. College, and he was 
also a candidate for the Ph.D. in edu- 
cation at the University of Arkansas, 
where he had won a high place in the 
esteem of his fellow students, Like- 
wise, a Virginia college professor who 
became one of the pioneer Negro grad- 
uate students at the University of Vir- 


















ginia had a great many white friends 
and admirers because, as one of them 
put it, “He is not only very intelligent, 
he is also a good example of what a 
‘gentleman’ should be.” 

A white woman from the deep South 
who had had interracial contacts in a 
university in another state related her 
reaction as follows: 

This summer I was in a class in 
Special Education with five Negroes. 
For the first few days they sat 
apart from the rest of the class but 
were very polite and friendly to the 
members of the class. It wasn’t long 
before we were asking them ques- 
tions and exchanging ideas. ‘They 
were good students and were in- 
terested in their work. Most of us 
had to work hard to keep up with 
them. 

Another Southern white woman, 
speaking of her classroom contact with 
a young Negro woman, said: “I have 
enjoyed her very much. I do not feel 
superior to her in any way, and I have 
asked her to correspond with me this 
winter and discuss our teaching prob- 
lems.” Still another Southerner ex- 
pressed the following reaction: 

I was in an advanced child study 

class with a colored lady. The class 

reaction to her was very favorable. 

Everyone was friendly. She was 

smart in her studies. The class had 

fifteen members and was a very close 
social group, of which she was the 
center . . . I think it is wonderful 
to have Negroes in this university. 

If and when they are generally ac- 

cepted by the school and by the 

students, then I say we are really 
advancing. 

A Negro man who had spent a year 
in a Northern school made the follow- 
ing observation: 

When I found that I could come 

here to my own state university, I 

thought I would give it a try. I 
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like it all right. In fact, I would 
say that on the whole I like this 
better than the North. I believe 
that the students and faculty here 
have a friendlier attitude than they 
do in the North. 


The Off-Campus Community 

In a sense the line between the 
campus and the non-campus community 
is a Mason-Dixon line. On one side 
of it the Negro student has equality 
of citizenship with his fellow students, 
and on the other side of it his status 
is quite different. The continued exist- 
ence of legally-imposed segregation in 
restaurants, hotels, theatres and other 
places in the communities bordering 
the campuses is a source of incon- 
venience and frustration to him. 

In most of the communities the tradi- 
tional segregation regulations are still 
intact, but in the border states like 
Oklahoma and Missouri more and more 
exceptions are being made as a result 
of student pressures on business es- 
tablishments which cater to the stu- 
dent trade. In one community a stu- 
dent committee visited various proprie- 
tors and persuaded some of them to 
accommodate Negro students. In sev- 
eral instances where movie theatres are 
located near the campuses, the man- 
agers have begun to allow Negroes to 
enter when they are accompanied by 
white friends. The following incident 
from the Southwest will illustrate fur- 
ther the process of change in com- 
munity patterns. It is related by a 
white student: 

Late one night several of us fel- 

lows in the dormitory went out to 

find something to eat. There was a 

Negro boy that we liked, and we 


asked him to go along. We went a 
little way off the campus to the 


XYZ Cafe that stays open late. We 
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sat down. The waiter started to- 
ward us, then he saw the colored 
student, so he turned back and went 
to consult the manager. Well, when 
the manager came, I looked him in 
the eye and said, “You serve stu- 
dents, don’t you?” He said, “Yes,” 
and then I said, “Well, we're 
hungry,” and then he told the waiter 
to go ahead and serve us. Since 
that time there have been several 

Negro students in there with us. I 

think the manager’s attitude is that 

he is glad to have any student as 
long as he is well-behaved. 

It may be that the Supreme Court’s 
history-making decision on May 17 in 
the school segregation cases will] have re- 
percussions before long on the remaining 


patterns of racial exclusion and segre- 


gation. In the meantime the Negro 
student will be constantly aware of the 
glaring inconsistency between the pat- 
tern of the campus and the patterns of 


the off-campus community. 


A Nore on Private HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


Due to lack of space as well as to 
the lack of comparable survey infor- 
mation on the private (including what 
are commonly called sectarian or de- 
nominational) colleges and universities, 
these institutions will have to be dealt 
with very briefly. The number of such 
schools which have some Negro stu- 
dents enrolled is increasing constantly, 
and it probably runs from forty-five to 
fifty at present.” The list includes 
such well-known institutions as Johns 
Hopkins University, Georgetown Uni- 
*For an earlier list of private schools, see 
The Negro Year Book, 1952. For the best 
recent list, see Kenneth Clark, op. cit., p. 
17. Clark lists forty-two private institutions 
which have admitted Negroes. We know 
of at least two others which can be added 


now: The University of Tulsa and Sacred 
Heart College, Grand Coteau, La. 


versity, Catholic University of America, 
Loyola University, Southern Methodist 
University, St. Louis University, and 
Berea College. The majority are 
church-supported, quite a few are theo- 
logical schools, and they represent the 
major religious bodies in the South. 
Interestingly enough, several of the 
outstanding church-related institutions 
such as Baylor University, Duke Uni- 
versity, and Wake Forest University, 
as well as the South’s outstanding 
teacher-training institution, George 
Peabody College, are conspicuous for 
their absence. 


There are no reliable data available 
on the number of Negroes enrolled in 
these various institutions, but such in- 
formation as is available seems to in- 
dicate that the total enrollment of Ne- 
gro students in these private schools 
is somewhat less, though not much less, 
than their total enrollment in the 
publicly-supported schools, There is one 
statement, however which can be made 
with complete confidence namely, that 
in these schools, as in the public insti- 
tutions, the transition to co-racial edu- 
cation has been accomplished rather 
quickly and without any serious inci- 
dent of racial friction. 


CoNCLUSION 


The transition from complete segre- 
gation to some degree of integration 
of Negroes into the publicly-supported 
institutions of higher learning in the 
South has already been accomplished 
in all except five of the Southern states, 
and most of this change has occurred 
in the brief period, 1948-1953. De- 
spite numerous predictions of violence, 
this transition has been accomplished 
without a single serious incident of 
interracial friction. 
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In campus relations between white 
and Negro students, new patterns of 
interaction have been quickly learned. 
Going to class together, eating in the 
same dining halls, living in the same 
dormitories, taking part in all sorts of 
campus affairs together—all these have 
been accepted and taken in stride as a 
part of the business of going to school. 
The bugaboo of “social equality” has 
apparently not disturbed very many 
students in a serious way. To say that 
all is love and harmony on the co-racial 
campuses would be to go beyond the 
truth. 
tions as an inevitable accompaniment 
of the new adjustments which have to 
be made, and the Negro students have 


There are anxieties and fric- 


some special problems of discrimina- 
tion, academic competition, and morale; 
but the fact remains that the process 
of integration is well on the way. The 
prognosis is good. 

The Supreme Court decision of May 
17 has wide implications for the whole 
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structure of racial segregation. Pre- 
sumably it opens the way for any citi- 
zen of a state to apply for admission 
to any public higher institution for 
which he 
Certainly the court’s follow-up decision 
on May 24th make it extremely doubt- 
ful that the present policy of admitting 
Negroes to the higher institutions only 
when the courses they seek are not of- 
fered at the Negro state institutions 
will stand up much longer. While there 
will probably be no mass movement of 
Negro students to the mixed institu- 
tions, there might well be a relatively 
heavy increase in Negro enrollment 
this year or next year, particularly at 
the undergraduate level. In the mean- 
time, it is good to know that the 
pioneering phase of desegregation in 
higher education in the South is already 
over and that the patterns of integra- 
tion which have been formed augur well 
for the continuation of constructive in- 


is academically qualified. 


tegration. 
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It is not unreasonable to expect that 
many American communities, both in 
the North and South, will desegregate 
their 
mediate future. 


schools within the im- 
A study of public 


school desegregation transitions in two 


public 


specific communities will contribute to 
a clarification of the desegregation 
process, and may assist responsible 
individuals in effecting such a change 
with community acceptance and a mini- 
mum of social disturbance. The pur- 
pose of this discussion is to present a 
detailed account of the desegregation 
process as observed in two communities, 


East St. Louis and Cairo, Illinois. 


DeseGreaatTion IN East St. Louis 

The history of East St. Louis, a 
large, industrial city, includes a major 
race riot and a tradition of extensive 
racial segregation and discrimination. 
Violating an 1874 Illinois statute ex- 
plicity prohibiting the exclusion or seg- 
regation of any child in the public 
schools on the basis of race or color, 
and _ secondary 
public schools were maintained, prior 


separate elementary 
to 1950, by assigning students to the 
nearest school on the basis of race. In 
many instances, students were required 
to bypass all-white or all-Negro 
schools. 

In 1948, the Illinois General As- 
sembly enacted an amendment to the 
General Appropriation Bill which re- 
quired that state-aid school funds be 
withheld from any school district seg- 
regating students on the basis of race 


or color. Periodic certification by a 


local school official that the district has 
complied with statutory requirements 
prohibiting segregated schools are re- 
quired for receipt of state funds. 

In December, 1948, the East St. 
Louis Board of Education refused the 
request of the local branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People to reassign overflow 
students from the crowded all-Negro 
schools to the under-capacity all-white 
schools. Instead, the Board adopted 
and publicly announced a strong reso- 
lution to maintain its existing policy 
of segregation when it became known 
that Negro students were planning to 
apply for admission to the traditionally 
all-white schools nearest their homes. 
The local newspaper editorially sup- 
ported the Board of Education, claim- 
ing that the segregation policy reflected 
the views of Negroes and whites alike. 

The NAACP Branch continued to 
mobilize support of the Negro com- 
munity while unsuccessfully attempting 
to enlist the support of several white 
organizations. On January 31, 1948, 
Negro students applied and were re- 
fused admission to the elementary and 
secondary schools nearest their homes. 
Upon insistence, however, Negro stu- 
dents applying to one of the secondary 
schools were seated in empty class- 
rooms without being assigned to teach- 
ers. The same day, the Board of 
Education 
segregation to NAACP representatives. 


reaffirmed its policy of 


The following morning, Negro stu- 
dents again were refused enrollment 
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and, again, were seated in empty class- 


rooms. A few hours later, a small 


group of white adults succeeded in 
stimulating approximately 100 white 
students at the school to strike by 
walking out of classes and forming a 


picket line. While approximately 40 
of these students marched to the City 
Hall protesting the prospect of non- 
segregation, Negro students were es- 
corted from the school building and 
taken in police cars to the all-Negro 
schools by law enforcement officials. 
These same policemen made no at- 
tempts to stop the strike. 

The President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, who emerged as the leading 
proponent of segregation, immediately 
called a meeting of representatives of 
leading community organizations to 
consolidate support for segregated 
schools. Reporting the meeting, the 
local newspaper implied that ending 
segregation would result in a race riot 
similar to the 1917 riot and stated that 
efforts to end segregation were being 
fomented by a few Negroes who were 
“undoubtedly guided by outside influ- 
ences—influences that are not in keep- 
ing with American thought and Ameri- 
can methods.” 

During this time, school officials re- 
ceived letters protesting any changes 
of policy while anti-segregation leaders 
received threatening notes. Several 
crosses were burned in predominantly 
Negro residential areas, but these were 
quickly removed by local police. 

It became obvious that the Board of 
Education voluntarily would not 
change their policy of segregation. The 
NAACP Branch filed suit in the Cir- 
cuit Court of St. Clair County on 
behalf of those Negro students, and all 
others similarly situated, who had been 
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refused admission to schools nearest 
their homes solely because of race or 
color. Although the case was dis- 
missed on a legal technicality, the 
Court stated that the members of the 
Board of Education had a duty im- 
posed upon them by virtue of their 
office not to segregate students. The 
Court further interpreted school stat- 
utes to state that school-aid funds, 
amounting to $677,989, would be with- 
held from the school district if it 
should be determined that the Board 
of Education was segregating students 
on the basis of race or color. 

Subsequently, a local bank notified 
the Board President that the possibility 
of withholding state-aid funds would 
affect adversely the sale of school dis- 
trict bonds 
Faced with the prospect of additional 
court action and the probability of 
losing the essential state-aid funds, 
the Board of Education, December 20, 
1949, unanimously agreed to consider 
all applications for transfer without 
regard to race or color. The Board 
President publicly announced the new 
policy and reported that the statement 
of the Circuit Court “takes the matter 
out of the hands of the Board of Edu- 
cation.” 

Once the policy of segregation had 
to be changed, the Board was deter- 
mined to make the transition as effec- 
tively as possible. NAACP represen- 
tatives and school officials planned a 
community education program to facili- 
tate a smooth transition. The Board 
of Education took the initiative in 
securing the support of civic groups 
and community leaders, interpreting 
the new policy to the community, quel- 
ling rumors of violence or disorder and 
urging the peaceful acceptance of a 


then under negotiation. 
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democratic change in compliance with 
state laws prohibiting segregated pub- 
lic schools. 

The local newspaper reversed its 
earlier position and gave strong edi- 
torial support to the new policy. While 
city officials actively did not participate 
in this program, local law enforcement 
officials announced that interference 
with the new policy would not be 
tolerated. They made every effort to 
trace rumors or threats of violence to 
the original source in order to dis- 
courage a minority from instigating 
disorder. At least one person was 
arrested for deliberately spreading 
rumors of impending “trouble.” 

In spite of these efforts to ensure 
acceptance of non-segregated schools, 
some economic and social pressures 
were exerted on Negro families to dis- 
courage transfers to all-white schools. 
Groups of white parents threatened to 
withdraw their children and school of- 
ficials reportedly were deluged with 
letters and telephone calls protesting 
non-segregation. Nevertheless, the 
Board of Education publicly reaffirmed 
its policy of non-segregation. During 
the opening days of the new semester, 
law enforcement officers worked closely 
with school officials and NAACP rep- 
resentatives to prevent any incidents. 

On January 30, 1950, less than two 
months after the new policy had been 
announced, Negro students applied and 
were admitted to the all-white schools 
nearer their homes without incident. 
A nearby metropolitan newspaper re- 
ported, “East St. Louis required 85 
years to erase the color line in its 
public schools. What had long seemed 
impossible suddenly became possible. 
Not only that, the end of racial segre- 
gation produced no demonstrations or 
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mass truancy. It was decisive but 
peaceful, And this represents wise 
use of the law, good police work and 
public restraint.” 

School and local law enforcement 
officials continued to check reported 
tension areas. The handful of white 
parents who had withdrawn their chil- 
dren from school sent them back a few 
days after the non-segregation policy 
was effected. Vocal opposition to the 
new policy was dissipated by the obvi- 
ous success of desegregation. Within 
a few weeks, Negro students were 
and 
many extra-curricula activities. The 
following semester, additional Negro 


participating in all classroom 


students transferred to white schools 
without incident. 

However, residential segregation and 
the absence of school zoning results in 
the continued existence of elementary 
and secondary schools with all-Negro 
enrollments and faculties. 


DeEsEGREGATION IN CaIRO 
The incident of organized 
violent opposition to desegregation of 
public schools in the 25 communities 
reported in one study* and the 59 com- 
munities reported in another study* 
occurred in Cairo, the southernmost 
community in Illinois. Significantly, 
the history of this Mississippi River 
town has been marked by general vio- 
lence, a lynching, political corruption 
Often de- 
scribed as a “sick” community, Cairo 
is characterized by social disorganiza- 


only 


and economic decadence. 


*St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Editorial, “After 
85 Years” January 31, 1950. 
?Ashmore, Harry S., The Negro and The 


Schools. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carclina Press, 1954 p. 72. 

‘Clark, Kenneth B., The Journal of Social 
Issues, “Desegregation: An Appraisal of 
the Evidence” (Entire Issue) 1953, Vol. 
IX, No. 4 p. 50. 
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tion and a tradition of general law- 
lessness. 

Negroes, who comprise more than 
one-third of the total population of 
12,128, are rigidly excluded from, or 
segregated in, all places of public ac- 
commodation, the local hospital, cer- 
tain public conveyances, housing pro- 
jects, and until recently, the public 
library. It wasn’t until 1945 that 
school authorities finally equalized the 
salaries of Negro and white teachers 
and, then, only as the result of NAACP 
litigation. 

Prior to 1952, segregated elementary 
and secondary schools were maintained 
by assigning children to the nearest 
school on the basis of race. Non-seg- 
regated residential patterns resulted in 
students bypassing schools nearer their 
homes in order to reach the racially 
designated school. 

The segregated school system sur- 
vived an investigation by a Special 
Committee appointed in 1951 by the 
State legislature to determine the ex- 
tent of local compliance with state laws 
prohibiting segregated schools. This 
Committee reported unequal segregated 
schools, stating that none of the school 
officials “are doing anything about 
obeying the laws” and, furthermore, 
that “the Superintendent of Schools is 
the main obstacle to the elimination of 
segregation.”* The investigation re- 
sulted in the County Superintendent of 
Schools withholding state-aid funds 
from the Cairo School District. These 
monies, however, were released when 
local school officials claimed that al- 
though students were permitted to at- 
‘Report of Special Committee Appointed 
Pursuant to House Resolution No. 34 IIli- 


nois House of Representatives, 67th Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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tend the school of their choice, no 
Negro student had ever applied for a 
transfer. Thus, they said, segregation 
was voluntary. 

Early in January, 1952, the Cairo 
NAACP Branch initiated a community 


action program to end segregation of 
public school students. Neither the 


white civic organizations nor city of- 
ficials responded favorably to this pro- 
gram. While some Negro leaders were 


reluctant to become identified with a 
program which meant challenging the 
white majority authority, other Negro 
leaders gave their support. But the 
program proceeded primarily because 
Negro parents and children, many of 
whom learned for the first time that 
state laws prohibited segregation, over- 
whelmingly endorsed non-segregated 
schools. 

The NAACP Branch, thus strength- 
ened in number, requested a meeting 
with the Cairo Board of Education. 
School authorities, dominated by the 
city superintendent of schools, re- 
asserted that their policy permitted 
any child to attend the school of his 
choice and outlined transfer procedure. 
However, the city superintendent re- 
fused to issue a public statement clari- 
fying this policy or to formulate any 
program orienting the school-commu- 
nity and the general public for future 
desegregation. Finally, the school 
board again denied that Negro parents 
wanted to transfer their children to 
existing all-white schools. 

When the NAACP informed Negro 
parents of these statements, students 
immediately began to apply for trans- 
fers in numbers which forced school 
and city officials to demonstrate that 
they fully intended to maintain sepa- 
rate schools. These community leaders, 
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a clique representing financial and 


political interests, sought by veiled 
threats to stop additional applications 
and to persuade those parents who had 
already applied for transfers to with- 
draw their requests. Transfer pro- 
cedures were changed daily in order to 
confuse applicants. Strong threats of 
economic and political retaliation fol- 
lowed. Other emphatically 
warned of “impending trouble.” While 


threats 


these pressures took their toll among 
some Negro middle class families, they 
were less effective on the larger num- 
ber of Negro 
families. 

Key school officials then succeeded in 


lower-economic class 


convincing some Negroes that they had 


vested interests in perpetuating segre- 
gated schools. All Negro principals 
and some teachers ignored NAACP 
assurances that tenure and employment 
rights of all qualified teaching per- 
sonnel would be protected. Instead, 
they attempted to discourage students 
from transferring to all-white schools. 
But the hard core of support in the 
Negro community strongly supported 
non-segregated schools despite these 
external and internal community pres- 
sures. By January 25, 1952, more 
than 85 had 
written applications for transfer to the 


Negro students made 
all-white schools nearer their homes, 
effective the first day of the spring 
semester. 

These developments prompted the 
NAACP Branch to again seek support 
the reportedly receptive 
white leaders. This effort did not re- 
sult in active support although some 


from few 


of these persons refused to cooperate 
with the advocates of segregation. 
Thus, through some of the churches, 
the Branch at least succeeded in estab- 
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lishing some neutralizing force. 

At the same time, the NAACP urged 
all local and county officials to an- 
nounce publicly their support of the 
anti-segregation statutes and to warn 
would-be violators that interference 
with compliance to these laws would 
not be tolerated. Law enforcement 
authorities agreed verbally to take all 
precautionary measures; all other of- 
ficials either refused to commit them- 
selves or else stated that any problems 
which “might develop” were to be 
handled by school officials rather than 
their offices. 

News reports appearing in the local 
weekly newspaper indirectly began to 
characterize the program for non-seg- 
regated and 
dangerous while endorsing the ambigu- 
ous or negative statements of school 
Editorials completely ignored 
Local radio reports 


schools as _ undesirable 


officials. 
the school issue. 
also showed similar bias and distortion. 
With all formal media of communica- 
tion closed, the NAACP was forced to 
mimeograph and distribute materials 
clarifying the real issue—that segre- 
gated public schools were being main- 
tained in violation of state laws. 

As the tension increased, additional 
efforts were made to prevent violence 
by assuring adequate enforcement of 
the law. The NAACP National Office 
contacted the state Governor who, in 
turn, alerted the appropriate state 
agencies and a division of the National 
Guard. The regional office of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation was ad- 
vised of the situation, 

On the eve of the effective date of 
transfers, three crosses were burned 
in just those residential areas having 
the largest numbers of transfer appli- 
cants despite the fact that Negroes 











lived in all but one of the fifteen pre- 
cincts. Thus, it is significant to note 
that the names and addresses of these 
applicants were known officially only to 
school authorities. Local law enforce- 
ment officers brushed aside reports of 
the crosses and, as far as could be 
determined at that time, did not under- 
take any investigation of the incident. 
The representative of the alerted state 
human relations agency left the area 
a few hours after the crosses were re- 
ported with the understanding that the 
local law enforcement agencies could 
effectively control the situation. 

The following day, on January 28, 
while law enforcement officers toured 
school areas, Negro students who had 
already made written application for 
transfer were denied admission to the 
all-white schools nearer their homes. 
Students were directed to return to 
the all-Negro schools on the pretext 
that the processing of transfers had 
not yet been completed. The parents 
refused to recognize this delaying 
tactic or to re-enter their children in 
the segregated schools. Instead, they 
filed affidavits with the county super- 
intendent of schools stating that their 
children had been refused admission 
solely because of race or color and re- 
quested that state-aid funds be with- 
held. 

Some Negro students who made 
written applications for transfer did 
not apply in person for admission to 
the all-white schools but remained in 
the segregated schools awaiting trans- 
fers. The transfer applications of 
these students were never acknowl- 
edged by school officials, 

That evening, another cross was 
burned and there was sporadic gunfire 
at the homes of two NAACP leaders. 
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Law enforcement officers stated that 
“the matter would be investigated.” 


The next morning, Negro children 
again sought admission to the all-white 
schools and when denied, again re- 
turned to their homes. That evening, 
the home of a prominent Negro phy- 
sician was bombed. Not only did the 
bomb throwers select as their target 
an individual who had not taken an 
active part in the school program, they 
also misjudged the repercussions of the 
blast. For the first time, city officials 
and law enforcement officers were im- 
mediately available although they re- 
fused to issue a public statement either 
condemning the violence or warning 
against further violence. Instead, one 
major city official advised NAACP rep- 
resentatives not to make any further 
attempts to change the segregation 
pattern. 

Illinois state police and the represen- 
tative of the state human relations 
agency arrived a few hours after the 
blast. FBI agents started an investi- 
gation of possible violations of the 
Federal Civil Rights Statutes. The 
editorial in the local paper stated that 
the bombers “could not be condoned” 
and skirted the school issue while urg- 
ing calm consideration of the law. 

School officials were forced to plan 


token admission of Negro students to 
the all-white schools as the result of 
the following developments: pressure 
of the almost over-night transformation 
of a local situation to one under state, 
and national, investigation; the warn- 
ing by the County Superintendent of 
Schools that Negro parents had filed 
sworn affidavits claiming segregation; 
and the reality that “voluntary” seg- 
regation could no longer be claimed. 
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The same week of the bombing, Negro 
students were transferred, one by one, 
to the formerly all-white schools. No 
disturbances were reported. Twenty- 
one Negro students were transferred 
in this manner without incident within 
The transfers of the 
other Negro students, however, were 
not effected. 


During the second week of the new 


three weeks. 


semester, arrests were made in con- 
nection with the bombing. Community 
resistance to desegregation continued 
and one week later, six leaders of the 
local NAACP Branch, two members of 
the National NAACP field staff who 
were assisting the Cairo Branch, and 
two Negro parents who had applied 
for transfers, were arrested on charges 
of conspiring to injure the life and 
health of Negro children by “unlaw- 
fully, maliciously, and wickedly” forc- 
ing them ‘by threats and _ induce- 
ments” to transfer to schools attended 
by white students only. Charges were 
presented to a Grand Jury for indict- 
ment. 

A first Grand Jury refused to indict 
either the four alleged members of the 
bombing ring or the arrested NAACP 
leaders. The same jury issued a 
public statement condemning the anti- 
segregation forces, adopting some of 
the exact phrasing of a mimeographed 
document which earlier had been made 
available, reportedly by key school of- 
ficials, to members of the jury—with 
the exception of the one Negro mem- 
ber. (A second Grand Jury later in- 
dicted one of the four members of the 
so-called bombing ring.) 

The county superintendent of schools 
withheld state-aid funds from the Cairo 
school district and all other districts in 


the County under threat of personal 
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liability for funds disbursed. One 
month after the first transfers had been 
made, the NAACP Branch filed suit on 
behalf of those Negro children, and all 
others similarly situated, who had been 
refused admission to the all-white 
schools. 

White community leaders continued 
to exert economic and social pressures 
to discourage Negro students from re- 
maining in the formerly all-white 
schools although no further overt 
demonstrations of opposition occurred. 
Interviews with Negro students indi- 
cated that individual white principals 
and teachers were attempting to en- 
courage integrated classroom activities. 
There were no indications, however, 
that the city superintendent of schools 
or the board of education were prepar- 
ing a positive program—for students, 
teachers, or parents, to accompany de- 
segregation. In fact, school and city 
officials, as well as local newspaper 
and radio reports, completely ignored 
the historic change. 

In September, 1952, more than 65 
Negro students applied and were ad- 
mitted to the previously all-white ele- 
mentary and secondary schools without 
incident. Although subtle efforts were 
made to discourage new transfers and 
to encourage Negro students who had 
already applied to withdraw to the all- 
Negro schools, both Negro and white 
general communities appeared to accept 
the change as irreversible. Negro stu- 
dents participated in classroom and 
extra-curricula activities on a non-seg- 
regated basis. 

The following year, additional Ne- 
gro students applied and were admitted 
to these schools despite continued 
subtle attempts to discourage students 


from transferring. 
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The public schools have not been 
zoned and elementary and secondary 
schools with all-Negro enrollments and 
faculties remain in existence. As a 
result, anti-segregation leaders face the 
problem of encouraging Negro stu- 
dents, particularly high school stu- 
dents, to take advantage of the non- 
segregated schools. 

Desegregation of the schools has 
facilitated transitions to non-segrega- 
tion in other areas of community life. 
Shortly after the first Negro students 
transferred schools, the public library 
was made available on a non-segregated 
basis to Negroes. Threat of litigation 
resulted in the admission of Negroes 
to the all-white theatre without inci- 
dent. Moreover, it is reported that a 
few eating places are beginning to 
serve both Negro and white students.” 


Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 

A basic factor which should not be 
overlooked in comparing the East St. 
Louis and Cairo transitions is the fact 
that in East St. Louis, school officials 
and white community leaders realisti- 
cally stated their deliberate policy of 
segregation and their adamant refusal 
to comply with legal requirements. 
Thus, in this community, the issue of 
segregation was made explicit and un- 
ambiguous. 

Several factors contributed towards 
ensuring community acceptance of non- 
segregated public schools. When the 
board of education was notified that 
the sale of school district bonds would 
be affected adversely by the probable 
loss of essential state-aid school funds 


"In September, 1952, secondary schools were 
desegregated without incident in the nearby 
rural communities of Tamms, Ullin and 
Metropolis. 
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if the policy of segregation was not 
changed, the Board unanimously voted 
to comply with statutes prohibiting seg- 
regated schools. The president of the 
board, who had been recognized as the 
leading proponent of segregation, is- 
sued a clear-cut, unequivocal statement 
of policy and procedure and offered 
positive leadership to the community 
by urging compliance with the change 
required by law. School officials firmly 
enforced the non-segregation policy, 
refusing to evade the principle or the 
fact of desegregation. Finally, law 
authorities vigorously 
dealt with attempted violations as well 
as incitements to violations. 

Although the method of desegrega- 
tion left much to be desired, desegre- 


enforcement 


gation was effected without incident 
less than two months after the new 
policy had been announced. 

In Cairo, on the other hand, the 
incidents of violent resistance to non- 
segregated schools must be analyzed 
in terms of the general lawlessness and 
social disorganization of the com- 
munity. While strong resistance could 
have been, and was, anticipated, that 
this resistance was expressed in terms 
of violence reflects the general dis- 
regard for law and order. Moreover, 
the ambiguous position consistently 
taken by the school authorities impli- 
citly encouraged a small minority to 
employ subtle and, later, more violent 
methods of preventing desegregation. 

As in East St. Louis, the policies of 
key school officials were basic to the 
entire situation. But in Cairo, school 
authorities presented a conflicting posi- 
tion to the entire community by un- 
realistically denying the obvious policy 


of segregation while maintaining that 


the fact of separate schools was volun- 
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tary. These same officials indirectly 
encouraged, if not more directly stimu- 
lated, attempts to maintain “voluntary” 
segregation. In addition, the local law 
enforcement agencies made few, if any, 
sincere attempts to deal effectively with 
incidents of disorder until pressured by 
the presence of state police and FBI 
agents. There is some evidence that 
the small clique which dominated the 
larger pattern of political and eco- 
nomic corruption characterizing this 
community, did not discourage the in- 
cidents of violent resistance to school 
desegregation. 

School officials maintained their am- 
biguous policy when combined state and 
local pressures forced the admission 
of Negro students to all-white schools. 
They refused to issue a public state- 
ment establishing a policy of non-seg- 
regation while at the same time they 
effected only token transfers. They 
attempted to evade the principle and 
the fact of desegregation by encour- 
aging attempts to maintain “voluntary” 
separate schools even after Negro stu- 
dents had been transferred. 

It should be remembered that overt 
violent resistance occurred prior to 
actual desegregation; no violence or 
incidents of disorder accompanied the 
transfer of Negro students to the pre- 
viously all-white schools. And less 
than six months after the first token 
number of Negro students had been 
transferred, more than 65 Negro stu- 


dents were admitted to these schools 
without incident. 

It is also important to remember 
that when desegregation occurred in 
other areas of Cairo, as well as in the 
secondary schools of three neighboring 
communities, it was effected without 
incident. 

The public school desegregation 
transitions in East St. Louis and Cairo 
suggest that effective desegregation 
with community acceptance and a mini- 
mum of social disturbance depends 
upon the following: a clear, positive 
public statement of policy by school 
authorities and comiunity leaders; 
firm enforcement of this policy by 
school authorities in the face of initial 
resistance; effectiveness of law enforce- 
ment officials in dealing with violations 
or attempted violations; and finally, a 
refusal of authorities to evade the 
principle or fact of desegregation. 

Admittedly, desegregation becomes 
more difficult in communities where 
school authorities refuse to adopt these 
policies and where entrenched patterns 
of segregation and discrimination exist 
in the context of general problems of 
community disorganization and a tradi- 
tion of disrespect for law and order. 
But these two transitions clearly indi- 
cate that even in those communities 
where there is initially strong opposi- 
tion to non-segregation, public school 
desegregation can be effectively accom- 
plished. 
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In its historic decision of May 17, 
1954 the United States Supreme Court 
ruled that state laws which require 
racial segregation in public elementary 
and high schools violated the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution. This 
unequivocal decision, which has been 
described as being a great social science 
document as well as a great legal 
document, left the problem of the 
specific procedures for the desegrega- 
tion of the schools to be decided after 
further argument before the Court in 
the fall of 1954. 


In asking for further reargument on 
the two questions which dealt with the 
specific methods of transition from 
segregated to non-segregated schools, 
the Court recognized that the problem 
of implementing its legal decision could 
not and should not be left to the con- 
flicting opinions which are reflected in 
the biases of those who advocate one 
or another type of desegregation. The 
importance of assuring maximum social 
stability during the process of comply- 
ing with the Court’s decision requires 
that the methods of implementing this 
decision be based, as far as possible, 
upon concrete evidence rather than 
upon mere speculation. Fortunately, 
there have been many instances of ef- 
fective desegregation in schools and 
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other social institutions which have oc- 
curred during the past ten years. These 
instances may be studied objectively 
in order to provide a factual basis for 
future plans and procedures for de- 
segregation. 

During the past year, the author 
assumed the responsibility for collect- 
ing and analyzing such instances of 
change from segregated to non-segre- 
gated situations. It was believed that 
such an analysis would lead to the ac- 
cumulation of evidence which would 
help to answer concretely and factually 
the questions related to desegregation. 
This information has been recently 
published in the official journal of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues." 

Since the publication of this report, 
Harry S. Ashmore has published a 
widely-publicized study of the prob- 
lems of racially segregated schools in 
a period of social transition.” In a 
summary interpretation of his findings, 
Ashmore states the following factors 
as being related to the South’s accept- 
ance of a change in the racial aspect 
of public education: (1) The ratio of 


*Kenneth B. Clark “Desegregation: An Ap- 
praisal of the Evidence.” The Journal of 
Social Issues, 9: No. 4, pp. 176, 1953. 

*Harry S. Ashmore, The Negro and the 


Schools. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954. 
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Negro to whites in the total popula- 
tion of a given region of the South; 
(2) the expressed negative racial at- 
titudes which are generally present in 
the South, particularly in those areas 
with a high proportion of Negroes; 
(3) the enfranchisement of the Negro; 
(4) new Negro leadership inside and 
outside of the South; (5) the distinc- 
tion between legal and de facto segre- 
gation which, according to Ashmore, 
might reflect itself ‘in a rather lengthy 
transition”; (6) complex, social and 
economic forces which have in the past 
supported segregation and which might 
continue to influence social patterns in 
spite of judicial decision; (7) the 
pattern of residential segregation which 
tends to support segregated schools in 
non-Southern cities; and (8) educa- 
tional integration “which in a meaning- 
ful sense cannot be achieved by the 
mere physical presence of two races in 
a single classroom.” 


Ashmore’s interpretations and con- 
clusions have received wide-spread at- 
tention from the public press. They 
are worthy of serious consideration not 
only because the study was subsidized 
by one of the largest educational 
foundations in the world, but also be- 
cause it was prepared with the co- 
operation of forty-five scholars and 
educators. A careful analysis of Ash- 
more’s report reveals, however, that it 
is difficult to determine where the 
evidence ends and his opinions—which 
seem essentially in support of a “grad- 
ualist” position—begin. While it is 
true that there is an impressive array 
of statistical data and other facts, 
particularly in part two of this book, 
it appears that the most widely quoted 
sections of the book were essentially 
statements of Ashmore’s opinions. 


In the light of these indications of 
the difficulty in filtering out personal 
opinion from objective examination of 
this admittedly “emotional problem”, 
it becomes all the more necessary for 
the social scientist to study the various 
examples of desegregation with the 
maximum amount of objectivity of 
which human beings are capable. 
Recognizing the obstacles in the path 
of complete objectivity, the author 
undertook the task of appraising the 
various situations in which desegrega- 
tion had taken place by first describing 
these situations, and second determin- 
ing whether some common principles 
operate in the desegregation process 
and appear to be related to its success 
or failure in various situations. From 
the accumulation and examination of 
these instances of desegregation, sev- 
eral principles emerged. The purpose 
of this article is to present and to 
discuss briefly these principles. The 
supporting data from which they 
emerged are presented in detail else- 
where.” 


It is assumed that a clear and ob- 
jective understanding of the conditions 
which are conducive to effective de- 
segregation would reduce the chances 
of social confusion and prolonged dis- 
turbances resulting from the attempts 
to implement a desegregation decree. 
On the other hand, plans based upon 
opinions, attitudes and feelings—which 
for the most part tend to reflect past 
attitudes, timidity, and lack of objec- 
tive knowledge—might unnecessarily 
prolong the desegregation process and 
increase the chances of active resistance 
and social chaos, Clearly, therefore, 
the method of implementing a desegre- 


*Kenneth B. Clark, op. cit. 
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gation decree determines, in the final 
analysis, the social practical effective- 
ness of the original decision. The 
United States Supreme Court recog- 
nized this fact by first stating the legal 
principle and postponing its decision 
as to the methods of desegregation 
until further arguments are presented 
on the specific questions of implementa- 


tion. 


Principtes RELATED TO 
DESEGREGATION 


A trend toward desegregation was 
found in many areas of community 
life and various social institutions. 
While the majority of these ex- 
amples of desegregation come from 

Northern, border, middle-Western, 

Southwestern states, there are ex- 

amples of successful desegregation 

in Southern states. 

The author and his associates ob- 
tained evidence of desegregation having 
occurred in the following social insti- 
tutions: The Church—Catholic and 
Protestant Churches, parochial schools, 
church-supported colleges, universities 
and hospitals; The Armed Services— 
including the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marine Corps, Naval installations, 
Army camps and schools; Housing— 
particularly interracial public housing 
in Northern and border states; Inter- 
state Transportation—Railroads, Pull- 
man dining cars, coaches, buses, air- 
planes; Hospitals and Health Services; 
Public Accommodations and Recrea- 
tional Facilities—hotels, restaurants 
and theaters, moving picture houses in 
Washington, D. C. and other border 
states and cities, playgrounds, public 
parks, swimming pools, private recrea- 
tional facilities; Organized Sports— 
big-league and minor-league baseball, 


tennis, bowling, Intercollegiate compe- 

tition between Northern and Southern 

colleges and universities; Labor Unions 
and Industrial Employment—union 
workers in mixed trade unions in the 

South, employment of Negro workers 

in many industries located in the South- 

ern states; Politics and Government— 
election of Negroes to public offices in 

Southern cities; Higher Education—a 

large number of state-supported grad- 

uate and professional schools—private 
colleges and universities have admitted 

Negroes without being compelled to do 

so by court action; Preparatory Schools 

in Northern and New England states 
in which Negroes had not previously 
applied have recently admitted Negro 
students ; and within the past five years 

Public Elementary and Secondary 

Schools have been desegregated in 

Arizona, California, Delaware, Illinois, 

Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, New Jer- 

sy, New Mexico, New York, Ohio and 

Pennsylvania. 

1. The specific factor responsible for 
desegregation varies from situation 
to situation, institution to institution 
and from region to region. Among 
these factors are: (a.) Population 
changes, (b.) Voluntary public 
opinion pressure, (c.) Referendum 
of electorate, (d.) Threat of public- 
ity, (e.) Moral arguments, (f.) 
Activity of community action agen- 
cies, (g.) Personal decision of 
responsible authority, (h.) Non- 
judicial governmental action, (i.) 
Legislative action, (j.) Threat of 
court action, (k.) Pending court 
decision, and (1.) Court action. 

There are examples of instances of 

desegregation resulting from one or 

more of the above factors. It was 
found that a particular instance of de- 
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segregation generally involved a com- 

plexity of determining factors within 

which a given factor seemed crucial. 

Desegregation which resulted from 

litigation and judicial decision is just 
as effective as desegregation resulting 
from other causes. Support of this 
principle is found in comparing the ef- 
fective desegregation in graduate and 
professional schools and the desegrega- 
tion of the public schools in Trenton, 
New Jersey with desegregation of some 
other specific social institutions which 
was brought about by nonjudicial pro- 
cedures. It was found that court-de- 
termined desegregation was not only 
not less effective, but also seemed to 
facilitate desegregation in other similar 
institutions which were not directly 
involved in the litigation. 

2. There have been many methods used 
in the desegregating process. These 
vary from many types of “gradual” 
desegregation to the many types of 
“immediate” desegregation. Types 
of “gradual” desegregation involve 
one or more of the following meth- 
ods: 

a. (Deadline) Specified time for de- 
segregation process. 

b. (time for preparation) Type of 
preparation specified and time for 
completion of preparation before or 
during desegregation. 

c. (Segmental progressive desegrega- 
tion) Plan for progressive desegre- 
gation in limited units of organiza- 
tional structure. 

d. (Quota desegregation) Limit on the 
number of Negroes to be introduced 


in a given unit at any one time. 
It was found that two or more ap- 
proaches to “gradual” desegregation 
were frequently used in the same situa- 
tion. It was also discovered that pro- 


viding a period of time beyond a year 

for the accomplishment of desegrega- 

tion is generally accompanied by an 
elaborate program of “preparation” 
and by some plan of “segmentalized” 
progressive desegregation. There was 
no evidence that such preparatory pro- 
grams or “segmentalized” desegregation 
made for more effective or more rapid 
desegregation. 

Types of “immediate” desegrega- 

tion were found to use one of the 

following approaches: 

a. Abolishing segregated Negro facil- 
ity and admission of Negro into 
previously white facility. 

b. Opening of all facilities without 
regard to race or color. 

ce. Ruling that white facility cannot 
exclude Negroes—but leaving op- 
tion to Negroes whether they will 
seek admission to white facility or 
continue in all Negro one. 

d. A combination of the first two 
above with recognition or specifica- 
tion of the time which might be re- 
quired for the necessary administra- 
tive adjustments in order to effect 
the desegregation. 

e. Nonsegregation policy instituted at 
founding of institution. 

A common factor in each of the ex- 

amples of “immediate” desegregation 

was the fact that ‘‘no trouble” or social 
friction developed or was reported 
after the desegregation took place. 
Approaches to desegregation were 
found that combined “gradual” and 
“immediate” features. The best ex- 
ample of an effective combination of 
the “gradual” and “immediate” form 
of desegregation was found in the de- 
segregation process as it occurred in 
the Armed Forces. This combination 
approach seemed inevitable in this area 
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in the light of the large numbers of 
individuals and units involved in the 
transition from a segregated to a non- 
segregated pattern. It seemed clear 
that the “gradual” component in de- 
segregation in the Armed Forces did 
not primarily reflect unnecessary de- 


laying tactics. 


3. Compared with the varieties of “im- 
mediate” desegregation, the various 
types of “gradual” desegregation 
do not necessarily insure “effective- 
ness” of the desegregation process 
or increase its chances of acceptance 
by those who are opposed to de- 
segregation. 

a. Time, itself, does not seem to be 
related to the “effectiveness” of the 
desegregation process. There are ex- 
amples of effective desegregation of 
school districts from December of one 
year to January of the next year; the 
spring of one school year to the fall of 
the next school year; a period of one, 
two or more school years, There was 
no evidence that the shorter the time 
provided for desegregation the greater 
the chance of confusion and disruption. 
Nor was there evidence that the longer 
periods of time insured greater efli- 
ciency or effectiveness of the desegrega- 
tion process. 


b. Opportunity and time for prepa- 
ration of the public for change is not 
necessarily related to “effectiveness” 
and “smoothness” of change. It was 
found that a prolonged interval of 
time for “preparation” could not only 
be used positively, but could be—and 
was in some instances—used for the 
mobilization of overt resistance to 
change. There was also suggestive 
evidence that prolonged time for “‘prep- 
aration” reflected indecision, resistance 


and conflict on the part of the control- 

ling authorities. 

c. Segmentalized “gradual” desegre- 
gation not only does not insure the 
“effectiveness” of desegregation, but 
has been found to increase the chances 
of resistance and resentment of those 
whites immediately involved in the de- 
segregation. There are many examples 
of the fact that opposition to desegre- 
gation is not necessarily decreased by 
a “segmentalized, gradual” approach 
to desegregation. In fact this approach 
appears merely to prolong the period 
of opposition and open resentment on 
the part of those whites who are im- 
mediately involved in the segment be- 
ing desegregated and supports their 
belief that they are being singled out 
to bear the brunt of this “affliction.” 
Furthermore, the anticipation of being 
involved in desegregation by the other 
whites reinforces and intensifies their 
opposition during the interval of wait- 
ing. 

4. The various types of “immediate” 
desegregation are no more likely to 
lead to nonviolent resistance or 
violence than are the varieties of 
“gradual” methods of desegregation. 
There is some evidence which sug- 
gests that a directive requiring the 
abolition of the Negro facility and 
the admission of Negroes into the 
previously “‘all white’ facility is an 
especially effective method of de- 
segregation. It results in the fol- 
lowing: (a.) accomplishes the fact 
of desegregation in a shorter period 
of time; (b.) involves a larger num- 
ber of the concerned whites and Ne- 
groes; and (c.) is accepted in a 
shorter time by the community with 
little overt resistance or contro- 
versy. All of the relevant cases 
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which are analyzed support this 
principle. One of the most dra- 
matic illustrations of the validity of 
this point was the effective desegre- 
gation of the parochial schools in 
St. Louis by Archbishop Ritter. 

The likelihood of desegregation be- 
ing accompanied by active resist- 


ot 


ance or violence is not directly de- 
pendent upon the degree of ea- 
pressed racial prejudice among the 
whites prior to the desegregation. 
Prejudiced whites accommodate as 
well to a changed social situation 
as do less-prejudiced whites. There 
is also some evidence that a change 
in the social situation brought about 
by desegregation tends to decrease 
the intensity of expressed racial 
prejudice. 

A number of actual instances of deseg- 
regation indicate that there is no direct 
relationship between the amount of 
verbally-expressed racial prejudices 
among whites and their ability to ac- 
commodate to a desegregated situation. 
In fact, there is some suggestive evi- 
dence that in general those whites who 
express the more negative racial atti- 
tudes not only adjust to a desegregated 
situation as well as others but “are 
most likely of all groups to have their 
prejudices affected favorably by con- 
tact with Negroes.” 

a. There is always some degree of op- 
position to desegregation. 

b. A small minority may precipitate 
overt resistance or violent opposi- 
tion to desegregation in spite of 
general acceptance or accommoda- 
tion by the majority. 

c. Incidents of overt violent resistance 
to desegregation have been quite 
rare. 


d. Desegregation has been accom- 





plished in instances where there is 
initially strong opposition as well 
as in instances where there has been 
minor opposition. 

e. Opposition and overt resistance to 
desegregation are decreased, if not 
eliminated, when the alternative for 
the whites is the complete loss of 
a desired public facility or the im- 
position of a direct economic burden 
or some other important stigma. 


All of the cases analyzed for this sur- 
vey revealed that there is always some 
initial opposition to attempted deseg- 
regation. This opposition varies in 
intensity, form, methods and source, 
from situation to situation and institu- 
tion to institution. 

In view of the fact that a small 
group of individuals can effectively 
precipitate violent reaction to desegre- 
gation, it is surprising that there have 
been so few incidents of actual violence 
associated with the many incidents of 
desegregation which were examined. 
Violent resistance to the desegregation 
of public and private housing appears 
to be an exception to the general find- 
ing of the rarity of violence associated 
with desegregation. The area of hous- 
ing should be more extensively and 
intensively studied in order to deter- 
mine the reasons for the relative per- 
sistence of patterns of overt resistance 
to desegregation. 

It was found that firm, consistent 
and judicious handling of the tensions 
which develop in some whites when 
they are first required to function in a 
desegregated situation, results in the 
acceptance of such situations and ef- 
fective desegregation in spite of strong 
initial opposition. This is particularly 
true when such whites have no alter- 
native other than to accept the changed 
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situation or be deprived of a desired 
public facility. One incident also sug- 
gested that when these individuals are 
confronted with an excessive economic 
burden or loss as the price of racial seg- 
regation, the chances of their accept- 
ance of desegregation are increased. 
Under these circumstances, they might 
even aggressively demand the desegre- 
gated facility in the face of the opposi- 
tion of authorities. The implication of 
this principle—if it is generally appli- 
cable—for the future success of sug- 
gested schemes to turn over the public 
school system to private interest or to 

“abolish’”’ the public school system 

seems clear. 

6. Active resistance, and sometimes 
violence, though rare, are associated 
with desegregation under the follow 
ing conditions: Ambiguous or in- 
consistent policy; ineffective policy 
action; and conflict between com- 
peting governmental authorities or 
officials. 

In addition to the above factors which 
seem to be related to the persistence of 
resistance, and at times violence, asso- 
ciated with desegregation, there is some 
suggestive evidence that overt violence 
is more likely to occur when the situa- 
tion involves lower-class and lower- 
middle-class whites who believe them- 
selves to be threatened socially and 
economically by contact with Negroes, 
or who are in fact competing with Ne- 
groes for limited facilities. 

June Shagaloff’s detailed descrip- 
tion and comparison of the process of 
desegregation in Cairo, Illinois and 
East St. Louis, Illinois suggest the im- 
portant conclusion that some violence 
is likely to be associated with desegre- 
gation in crucial areas of life in those 
communities in which there already 


exist a pattern of serious community 
disorganization and a general back- 
ground of lawlessness. The violent 
outbursts against a Negro family in 
Cicero, Illinois—a suburb of Chicago 
—tends to support this contention. 
Violence and lawlessness in the specific 
area of race relations, appears under 
these circumstances, to be a reflection 
of a general pattern of civic and politi- 
cal corruption inherent in a community 
with a tradition of disrespect for law 
and order. 

7. The accomplishment of efficient de- 
segregation with a minimum of 
social disturbance depends upon: 

a. A clear and unequivocal statement 
of policy by leaders with prestige 
and other authorities; 

b. firm enforcement of the changed 
policy by authorities and persist- 
ence in the execution of this policy 
in the face of initial resistance; 

c. willingness to deal with violations, 
attempted violations, and incitement 
to violations by a resort to the law 
and strong enforcement action; 

d. refusal of the authorities to resort 
to, engage in, or tolerate subter- 
fuges, gerrymandering or other de- 
vices for evading the principles and 
the fact of desegregation; and 

e. appeal to the individuals concerned 
in terms of their religious principles 
of brotherhood and their acceptance 
of the American traditions of fair 
play and equal justice. 

The important role of authority and 
prestige figures in determining the 
success or failure of desegregation and 
is most evident in the many illustra- 
tions of this principle. An analysis of 
these situations revealed that whenever 
the responsible officials seemed vague, 
indecisive, conflicting or willing to 
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temporize and unnecessarily postpone 
clear and definite action for desegrega- 
tion, there was an increase in resistance 
to, and problems associated with deseg- 
regation. One of the best statements of 
this point of view as related to the 
desegregation of public schools is the 
following: “Once the decision is made, 
the carrying out of the plans made must 
be done in a positive manner with no 
deviation, apology, exception or vacil- 
lation whatsoever.’ 

8. Wherever desegregation has oc- 
curred under the above conditions, 
it has been consistently evaluated as 
socially-beneficial or otherwise suc- 
cessful. 

a. The scale of the institution—its 
largeness or smallness or the num- 
ber of people involved—does not 
necessarily determine the success or 
failure of desegregation. ‘There is 
some suggestive evidence that the 
larger the scale of the desegregation 
the greater the likelihood of general 
acceptance or the lack of overt 
resistance. 

b. There is evidence that effective de- 
segregation in one institution of a 
community or in one area of Ameri- 
can life tends to facilitate desegre- 
gation in other institutions and 
areas. 

c. On the other hand, there is evidence 
that effective desegregation in one 
area or institution of a community 
does not necessarily bring about a 
desegregated pattern in other areas 
or institutions of that community. 


‘William W. Barnes, “Eliminating Segre- 
gation in New Jersey Public Schools: A 
Review of Methods Employed by Local 
Boards of Education.” Report to Division 
Against Discrimination, New Jersey: De- 
partment of Education (mimeo.) 





All of the examples, including those 
in which there was a high degree of 
initial resistance, supported the fact 
that when desegregation actually took 
place—rather than being anticipated— 
it was invariably evaluated as having 
no socially-detrimental consequences, 
The available published evaluations of 
these situations were always positive. 
This was true without regard to the 
numbers of individuals, white or Ne- 
gro, involved in the situation; the 
region of the country; or the intensity 
of initially-expressed negative  atti- 
tudes. There was substantial evidence 
to indicate that successful desegrega- 
tion in one area tended to improve 
expressed racial attitudes and also 
tended to facilitate desegregation in 
other social institutions not immediately 
affected. On the other hand, there was 
some evidence that it was possible to 
have successful desegregation in one 
isolated area of community life while 
the pattern of segregation persisted in 
other aspects of life in the same com- 
munity. 

9. The conditions which lead to suc- 
cessful desegregation seem to be as 
effective when used in the South as 
they are in other regions of the 
country. Specific social institutions 
in the Southern states have been ef- 
fectively desegregated. There is 
evidence to suggest that there can 
be effective desegregation of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in the 
Southern states. 

In spite of the fact that most of the 

cases examined for this survey came 

from Northern and border states, there 
were some examples from Southern 
states. These examples from the South- 
ern states clearly indicate that the gen- 
eral principles which were found oper- 
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ative and related to the success and 
failure of desegregation in the other 
regions of the country seemed equally 
applicable to the Southern states. Ex- 
amples of successful desegregation in 
Southern states were found in the fol- 
lowing institutions: Some Catholic 
churches; Protestant church-supported 
colleges, universities and seminaries; 
organized sports; industrial plants and 
unions; hospitals and health facili- 
ties; army camps, schools on army 
camps, naval installations and air force 
bases and other facilities of the armed 
forces. 

There is some suggestive evidence that 
a few public school districts in rural 
areas of some Southern states have been 
operating on a _nonsegregated basis 
without publicity for many years. 


THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 

The accumulation and analysis of 
evidence on the processes of desegre- 
gation has not only practical but also 
important theoretical significance for 
social science. These examples of suc- 
cessful desegregation revealed that de- 
sired changes in the behavior of individ- 
uals and groups can be brought about 
directly by changes in the social situa 
tion in which they are required to func- 
tion. The belief that © attitudinal 
changes must precede behavioral 
changes is not supported by these data. 

Among the problems which must be 

studied more intensively in the light 

of new theoretical insights are: 

(1) The relationship between the in- 
dividual’s private attitudes and 
belief and his public behavior. 

(2) The relationship between such 


concepts and processes as “educa- 
tion,’ “propaganda” and “social 
preparation” and the complex pro- 
cesses of social interaction and so- 
cial change. 

(3) The relationship between the in- 
dividual’s personal conflicts and 
indecisions and the external deter- 
minants of this behavior. 


(4) The relationship between the ideals 
of democracy and religious con- 
cepts of brotherhood on the one 
hand, and the factors invelved in 
behavior contrary to these values. 


(5) A systematic theory of learning 
which takes into account the way 
in which learning takes place in a 
complex social situation. 


The fact some of these insights 
emerged from a study of the specific 
problem of changes in race relations 
in America suggests their basic signifi- 
cance for understanding the nature of 
social change in general. Race rela- 
tions were generally considered by in- 
telligent laymen and some social 
scientists as the one area in America 
that was least susceptible to change in 
the light of the high emotional content 
which permeates racial attitudes and 
behavior. The demonstration of ex- 
tensive change in this area requires a 
modification of social theory which is 
more compatible with social reality. It 
is imperative, therefore, that social 
scientists continue to collect and ana- 
lyze these data in order to determine 
what are the most valid and useful 
hypotheses. Such knowledge, when 
obtained, will have vast theoretical and 
practical significance. 








Cuapter XVII 
INTEGRATION: IDEAL, PROCESS, AND SITUATION 


Ira De A. Rew 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, Haverford College 


The old and burdensome ways of 
racial segregation have been analyzed 
with discerning perspectives in the pre- 
ceding articles. The analyses become 
a catalog of experimental procedures in 
which we are forced to see and treat 
facts in line with their interdependence 
In their totality 
they are matters of immediate and 


in concrete situations. 


practical concern which have demand- 
ed rational action and realistic plan- 
ning. Severally they reveal the ways 
in which—to paraphrase T. S. Eliot— 
the Shadow falls between the Idea and 
the Reality of integration. 


Integration may be defined as the 
mutual appreciation, conservation, and 
use of all the institutions and values 
which a society regards as right and 
just. It is based on two principles: 
that in a polyglot society men must 
overcome prejudices and discrimina- 
tions against races, classes and relig- 
ions in order to get along, and; that 
this ideal can be realized only as it 
is brought into the experience of liv- 
ing. Integration, therefore, is based 
on certain assumptions regarding the 
nature of human differences and the 
ways they can be modified in group 
activity. It is assumed, for example, 
that differences of attitudes and be- 
liefs are such that they can be har- 
monized. It is also assumed that 
there are certain differences, such as 
those of social and economic dispari- 
ties, which depend on situations beyond 
the control and achievement of any 
subgroup and which depend upon total 


community action. The end sought in 
integration is a way of joint participa- 
tion and joint action in and through 
which harmony is attained. These prin- 
ciples and assumptions obtain for all 
processes of group relations, races, 
ages, religions, sexes, classes, and cul- 
tures. 

Desegregation is a neutralizing proc- 
ess that must occur when groups have 
been prevented from having this har- 
monious relation because of edicts, or 
customs which have regulated and de- 
termined the status of a_ particular 
group in a society. 
gro relations in the United States de- 


In Negro-nonNe- 


segregation is an essential prerequisite 
to the process of integration. Neither 
desegregation nor integration is achiev- 
Each of 
the processes is achieved only to the 


ed by decree or edict alone. 


degree that it succeeds in modifying 
the social institutions, the personal 
behavior, and the total value systems 
of the society in which it occurs. 


This general theoretical background 
is submitted as a framework within 
which to consider the idea that inte- 
gration is more than the mere process 
of achieving a change in institutions 
or patterns of behavior, of eliminating 
separate schools or of providing 
of eliminating 
“Negro jobs” or of establishing fair 


of providing 


“integrated” schools, 


employment practices, 
housing units for Negroes or of in- 
itiating an “open occupancy” tenancy 
program. Integration is this and more. 
It is the ideal condition that a society 
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IDEAL, PROCESS, 


may wish for all its people, where a 
man is a man “for a’ that and a’ that.” 
It is also the situation which exists 
when men in society are breaking down 
the barriers and moving toward the 
acceptance of all people in a total 
situation. Finally, integration is the 
process of achieving more equality of 
status and condition. This process re- 
quires changing the ways in which in- 
stitutions operate and the ways in 
which men, individually and collective- 
ly, behave. In a culturally healthy sit- 
uation this transition is so gradual and 
continuous as to attract little or no 
popular attention or opposition. In 
other situations the transition may be 
fraught with real or imagined dangers. 
Whether the transition is easy or rug- 
ged, the change always involves some 
social cost to the existing system. As 
a consequence, the social community is 
called upon to determine (1) how far 
integration should go; (2) under what 
conditions it is to be achieved; and, 
(3) within what limitations it shall 
occur. An analysis of the conclusions 
reached in this section of the Yearbook 
will provide some insights for further 
consideration of these demands. 
II 

Integration may be a generally ac- 
ceptable ideal, but the ways in which 
it is attained and the levels of that 
attainment vary from situation to sit- 
uation and from place to place. The 
experiences that have been utilized in 
the presentations of this Section reveal 
that one may find uniformities as well 
as exceptions among the private, pub- 
lic, and private and public situations 
discussed. Whether we are discussing 
the private areas of sports and religion, 
the public areas of the armed forces, 
and government, or the private-public 
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domains of housing, industry, and trans- 
portation, and no matter what principle 
of integration is assumed, the processes 
of integration are diverse and the levels 
of integration attained are regarded as 
less than complete. Examples may be 
drawn from several fields. In _ the 
armed forces the problems of racial 
integration in the Reserve units of 
the Army and the question of Negro 
services in the National Guard units 
are far from resolved. Even when 
integration of Negro troops has been 
achieved in Korea, to cite one example, 
those troops may be assigned to sep- 
arate racial units upon their return to 
the United States. Even when rela- 
tively high integration has been 
achieved on a military post there re- 
mains a general problem of the dis- 
crimination in the use of the swim- 
ming pools and barber shops. A gen- 
eral conclusion is reached when the 
author implies that integration is much 
more a part of the personality of a 
minority serviceman when he is on the 
streets of Germany or Japan than 
when he is on the streets of an Ala- 
bama or a Mississippi city. 

Despite the relative ease of inte- 
gration at the economic and employ- 
ment level, the existence of fair em- 
ployment laws, orders, and governmen- 
tal compliance formulae, integration 
does not exist in practice at either the 
public or the private level of employ- 
ment. 

In the field of sports where there 
has been such spectacular illustration 
of the ways in which integration is 
effected and accepted, all without 
benefit of law, full integration is yet 
to be achieved in several public and 
private sports, in the field of public 
recreation, and in many of the social 
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situations surrounding participation in 
these activities. 

Integration in the field of organized 
religion continues to be hampered by 
fears that churches will lose members 
if they integrate, that the integrated 
church will be forced to exist in a 
hostile community, that integration will 
mean competition with nonintegrated 
institutions. 

Despite the shot-in-the-arm assist- 
ance that agitation against segregation 
in public transportation received from 
the judicial decisions which rendered 
such segregation unconstitutional, there 
continue to exist the arbitrary controls 
of many local communities which make 
any anti-discrimination law ineffective. 
Observers conclude that the ideas and 
practices of integration do not spread 
very rapidly in this field of social 
activity. 

It is in the field of public educa- 
tion that the wide range of possibili- 
ties and limitations of racial integra- 
tion become most evident. The prob- 
lems are varied. What is an effective 


policy statement for desegregation? 
How shou!d it be implemented for the 


For the 


integration 


For the teachers? 
community? Should all 

take place at the point of integrating 
Is it es- 


school ? 


Negroes in “‘white” schools? 
sential to change attitudes in order to 


What 


is a “respectable proportion” of Ne- 


effect an integrated program? 


gro or white students to introduce into 
What 


values underlie the assumed willing- 


a newly integrated situation? 


ness of Negro parents and teachers 
in some situations to accept partial 
desegregation in preference to a more 
complete integration when the latter is 
possible? Is it not possible for dis- 


crimination to result from the deseg- 
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regation process? How can this dis- 
crimination be offset in the pursuit of 
the desired integration? What evi- 
dence is there to support the conten- 
tention that “contrary to popular be- 
liefs, pressure tactics, ultimatums and 
threats of court action can bring 
changes away from the patterns of 
segregation?” What social inventions 
have been employed and what addi- 
tional ones may be needed in order 
to deal with the diverse situations in 
which the ideals, processes and situa- 
tions of educational integration are in- 
volved? Have the problems of com- 
munity acceptance of integration indi- 
cated that integration is one of the 
“absurd attempts to make the world 
over?” 

The cases presented for an analysis 
of desegregation and integration permit 
at least one general type of conclusion: 
the motives behind the desegregation 
and integration may be sincere or sel- 
fish; the information on which the 


process is developed may be slender 
or profound; the objectives sought in 
the various situations may be vision- 


ary or commonplace; the processes em- 
ployed may be naive ‘or well-planned; 
in all cases the actions represent moves 
toward consensus or integration. 

More specific types of conclusions 
may be derived from these experiences, 
conclusions that provide the basis for 
interpreting integration as a continu- 
ing process of group adjustment. 

1. Racial integration may be achiev- 
ed by any changes that make for 
the general welfare of a commu- 
nity. 

. Racial integration may provide 
constructive outlets for the ag- 
gressive tendencies of groups in 
conflict in the local community. 
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. In any situation to be integrated 


the availability and use of proper 
leadership is essential. 


. The strategy of integration must 


be adapted to the mores of the 
community in which it is to be 
effected. There is no single strat- 
egy to be used in all communities. 


. Racial integration is a process 


in which differences are neither 
ignored nor lost; they are inte- 
grated. These differences must be 
assessed and recognized in the 
planning. 


. Citizenship (political) action is an 


important element in placing in- 
tegration in its proper perspective 
as a community action. 


. The racial integration process de- 


mands that the community be or- 
ganized and educated in the mat- 
ters at hand; facts must be mar- 
shalled: principles must be estab- 
lished; habits of doing and think- 
ing must be recognized. 


. Racial integration is neither new 


nor complete in any community. 
It preceded the current effort or 
impasse in some way, and the 
current effort becomes modified in 
course. Whether or not the ver- 
balized behavior about integra- 
tion changes, the conditions under 
which integration expresses itself 
are never constant. 


-In a biracially-organized society, 


actual and assumed racial differ- 
ences enter into the consciousness 
of the individuals and groups so 
distinguished, and by so doing de- 
termine in each case the individ- 
ual’s conception of himself as well 
as his status in the community. 
The results become barriers to 
adjustment and lead to conflict. 


10. 


Lk 


12. 


On this principle the theory of 
biracial organization is untenable 
as a way of life for a polyglot 
society. 

The process of desegregation 
must be accompanied by the prac- 
tice of integration in which intra- 
group as well as _ inter-group 
behavior must be modified to per- 
mit effective functioning at the 
new level. 

The modification of this behavior 
calls for the development of sub- 
stitute satisfactions for persons 
who have found the biracial way 
of life a satisfying one. In this 
connection particular attention 
will have to be given to the role 
of the “gate-keepers”, those per- 
sons who have acquired a vested 
interest in the segregated way, 
who may administer the institu- 
tions being affected by the change, 
and who may consciously or un- 
consciously provide formidable 
blocks to integration. 

In its broadest sense integration 
is a function of the total culture, 
including person-to-person, person 
to-group, group-to-person, and 
person-to-group-to-institution rela- 
tions. In this sense, integration is 
not achieved through command 
performances alone. “Thus saith 
the Law,” is insufficient in itself 
to achieve the desired end. In 
this sense, integration is not 
achieved through spontaneous 
combustion alone. “Fighting for 
one’s rights” is a sufficient and 
necessary political objective but 
it must be accompanied by some 
social restorative. In this broad- 
est sense, integration is a growth 
experience for all members and 
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institutions of a society, in the 
process of which new wants and 
new ambitions are stimulated, 
tested, and experienced. 

In the final analysis, the proof of 
the integration pudding must be in the 
eating. This, of course, lies mostly 
in the future, as the studies indicate, 
for the greater part of the pudding 
has not yet been cooked. Furthermore, 
the ingredients are expensive and the 
public seems somewhat reluctant to 
taste the morsel already prepared. Of 
major interest, however, is the ques- 
tion of the recipe for this pudding. 
What goes into it in what proportions 
and sequences’ to make integration a 
palatable dish? 

III 

For an answer to the above question 
we must look at the research patterns, 
practices, and findings in the field of 
When the United 
States Supreme Court in its analysis 
of the five cases which challenged the 
constitutionality of state-imposed racial 
segregation in public elementary and 


high schools, asked for a delineation 


group relations. 


of the social problems that might arise 
if it were to make a decree on existing 
segregated systems and their effect on 
the body politic, the Court uncon- 
sciously shifted the base of research 
emphasis in the field of group rela- 
tions. Social scientists were asked to 
make explicit the policy implications 
that grow out of their researches. 
Mere description of events and situa- 
tions was not sufficient. What does 
happen under a system of practices 
known as segregation? What may be 
expected to happen when that system 
is changed? What are valid ways for 
effecting that change? It is reward- 
ing to note how well the articles of 


this Yearbook are validated by these 
criteria. In the main, they represent 
research formulations that will permit 
the construction of a recipe for inte- 
gration that is based on empirical re- 
search. First and foremost on the 
agenda for integration stands this re- 
vision of research if we are to under- 
stand the ideals, processes and situa- 


tions with which it deals. 


A large body of the research con- 
nected with racial segregation has been 
so blurred by the sheen of reform that 
neither the full effectiveness of the 


research nor the full measure of re- 
form was ever achieved. We came to 
the crucial date of May 17, 1954 bear- 
ing the onerous weight of many short- 
comings in our research efforts to de- 
fine a sound basis for a full and equal 
participation of all people in our so- 
ciety. In an address before the So- 
ciological Research Association, Lund- 
berg pointed out that the failure of 
social scientists 


to state in full and publicly what 
they know and admit privately 
about the sociology of minorities is 
due ... in part to fear of attack by 
minority pressure groups. It is also 
due to cultural and ethical preju- 
dices among sociologists. (These 
prejudices) distort rigorous scientific 
study and analysis . . . are held and 
openly defended by a very consider- 
able proportion, perhaps the ma- 
jority, of social scientists today, and 
that there are desperate efforts 
among social scientists to elevate 
these prejudices or preferences to 
the dignity of scientific conclusions, 
merely because the preferences hap- 
pen to be held by people who for 
part of their time and in one of 
their roles engage in scientific work.’ 





*George A. Lundberg, “The Survival of the 
Moralistic-Legalistic Orientation in Sociol- 
ogy.” Mimeographed. O 2, 1952. 
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Professor Lundberg concludes that so- 
cial scientists in general are not taken 
very seriously in the councils of the 
local community, the state, and the 
nation. They are not taken seriously 
because of their special pleading which 
is on par with that of other pressure 
groups. (They don’t deserve to be, 
says Professor Lundberg somewhat 
peevishly.) 

Another perspective is provided by 
Robin Williams, whose critical work in 


the. field of intergroup adjustment is 
well known to social researchers. Wil- 
liams, after a protracted analysis of 
programs in this field, observes: 
The working assumptions of action 
programs are subject to definition 
and specification, but these assump- 
tions generally have not been vali- 
dated by research. In particular, 
the possibilities and limits of given 
methods of control have not been 
scientifically delimited; and the com- 
parative effectiveness of various 
actual and potential approaches to 
the control of intergroup relations 
is unknown... 2 
Kimball Young of Northwestern 
University is of the opinion that 
In the field of majority-minority re- 
lations we have messed around try- 
ing to rationalize rather than under- 
stand conflict and intolerance .. . 
Most people are afraid to go at the 
problems honestly because they fear 
that the Jews and the Negroes 
wouldn’t like what they find out.’ 
In discussing the roles of the social 
scientist in matters of public policy, 
Ginzberg and Bray point out 
All too long the social sciences 
have been retreating from the lines 
of action. As their tools of analysis 
were improved, social scientists be- 


"Robin M. Williams, The Reduction of 
Intergroup Tensions. Social Science Re- 
search Council, Bulletin 57, 1947, p. 105. 
*Kimball Young, In Howard Odum, Ameri- 
can Society. New York: 1951. p. 222. 


came increasingly aware of the in- 
tractability of the materials with 
which they were dealing, and ac- 
cordingly became more and more in- 
timidated about their ability to 
contribute to the solution of complex 
social issues. Many investigators, 
including some of the most able, 
hesitate to end their work with more 
than a statement of the additional 
work required before sound conclu- 
sions can be reached . . . Since social 
problems are the meat of political 
debates in which many protagonists 
are conspicuous by their lack of ob- 
jectivity, small knowledge, and de- 
liberate attempts at falsification, 
there is excellent reason for the 
conscientious scholar not to make ex- 
cessive claims about the results of 
his studies, particularly as he re- 
lates them to public policy. But 
although reasonable caution is a vir- 
tue, excessive caution that is trans- 
formed into evasion is a vice. If 
the scholar has had the insight to 
identify an important problem and 
has been able to investigate it, he 
cannot escape his obligation to share 
with others his discovery and _ its 
bearings on their actions. The Aris- 
totelian insight that man is a poli- 
tical animal was never more per- 
tinent than in assessing the role of 
a social scientist in a democracy.’ 
The foregoing evidence from compe- 
tent social scientists seems to indicate 
that our researches have been condi- 
tioned by two types of influences: (1) 
built-in biases which influence the na- 
ture of our research and our findings 
with respect to segregation and inte- 
gration, and (2) the unwillingness of 
the researchers to risk their theoretical 
formulations in the market of empirical 
testings and social policy. Valid 
though they may be, the criticisms 
seem to challenge the social scientist 
concerned with human relations to indi- 





‘Eli Ginzberg, and Douglas Bray, The Un- 
educated. New York. 1953. pp. 222-223. 
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cate ways in which his theoretical ab- 
stractions once sound and 
fraught with useful clues for construct- 


are at 


ing social policy on sound principles of 
social change and social control. 

The basic assumption of this argu- 
ment is that the American society is 
likely to 
among its people if the recipe for in- 
tegration is not carefully compounded 


suffer strong disaffections 


from the findings of adequate research 
and understanding. If in the past we 
have formulated programs on the sip- 
and-taste principle, we have done so 
because we thought we knew how that 
pudding should taste, and that our 
To- 
day we are not so certain of this 
We are now preparing for 


tastes were similar to all others’. 


formula. 
all the people a delicacy for which all 
will have to acquire a taste. 

The implications for research, ac- 
tion-research, and education are for- 
midable. Desegregation and integra- 
tion are functions of human relations. 
These functions are determined by the 
nature of our human resources, the 
early training and development of in- 
dividuals, the functions and processes 
of our social institutions, and the needs 
Taken to- 
gether, these implications indicate that 


of the nation as a whole. 


life all around us sets up experimental 
situations wherein one can observe test, 
and validate the processes and ideals 
of segregation, desegregation, and in- 
tegration. If the objective is integra- 
tion the researcher, the administrator 
and the teacher may seek answers 


through the following propositions: 
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1. In what ways may the ideal, 
process, and situation of integra- 
tion be clarified? How may we 
see more clearly and help others 
think more clearly about what 
they prize, value, abhor, accept, 
reject about associations with 
those with whom they are to in- 
tegrate? 

How do you demonstrate integra- 
tion or practice it under compe- 
tent supervision and with appro- 
priate skills? 
How does integration become a 
security-giving operation for peo- 
ple who are temporarily disad- 
vantaged by the changes which 
are occurring? 
How is integration made a cul- 
turally-unifying operation in 
which new and wider loyalties 
are created and made secure? 

How does integration become a 

community-enriching process in 

which common interests and com- 


mon responsibilities are substi- 
tuted for the similar interests and 
responsibilities which operate un- 


der a biracial system? 

These are not final questions, nor are 
they the final implications. The an- 
swers to desegregation and integration 
are never final so long as man modifies 
his needs and seeks to give these needs 
expression in the social community. 
The researches herein presented do 
provide us with a few keys to the king- 
dom of integration as it is symbolized 
in the ideals of our culture. 





Cuapter XVIII 
THE MEANING OF THE SCHOOL DECISIONS: THE BREAK- 
THROUGH ON THE LEGAL FRONT OF RACIAL SEGREGATION 


Puineas INDRITZ 
National Counsel, American Veterans Committee (AVC) 


The Supreme Court’s decisions in 
the five Public School Segregation 


cases destroyed the myth that separat- 
ing people under the compulsion of 


law, solely because of their ancestry 
or skin shade, affords them “equal 
protection of the law.” The Court 
thus excised the legal foundation of 
the massive color-caste structure of 


racial segregation in America. 


Tue Bacx-Grounp or Tue Decisions 

The roots of the color-caste system 
originated in forced manual labor and 
grew to fruition as the system of slav- 
ery became, by the 18th Century, co- 
incident with the exploitation of Afri- 
can tribal people by marauders in quest 
of “black gold.” The syllogism was 
simple: dark skin was associated with 
slavery; slavery meant inferiority; 
dark-skinned persons were necessarily 
inferior. 

This ill logic became doctrine im- 
bedded in law. The Dred Scott de- 
cision in 1857 described Negroes as 
having “for more than a century be- 
fore been regarded as beings of an 
inferior order, and altogether unfit to 
associate with the white race, either 
in social or political relations; and so 
far inferior that they had no rights 
which the white man was bound to 
respect. Under our Constitution of 
1857, as interpreted in that decision, 


a1 


a Negro neither was nor could become 
a citizen of the United States. The 


"Dred Scott v. Sandford, 60 U. S. (19 How.) 
393, 407 (1857). 
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Supreme Court under Chief Justice 
Taney thus shut off the hope that the 
evil of slavery might be gradually 
eroded through national growth in 
morals, sympathy and perception. 
When slavery was overthrown by the 
Civil War, those who desired to con- 
tinue the incidents of slavery under- 
stood that the color-caste system could 
not long survive without being bolster- 
ed by the force of law. And so the 
year 1866 saw the proliferation of the 
“Black Codes,’ designed to keep the 
Negro in the inferior caste system into 
which slavery had submerged him. 
This patent effort to cancel the im- 
pact of the Civil War on the institu- 
tion of slavery promptly evoked three 
amendments to the National Constitu- 
The Thirteenth Amendment for- 
involuntary servi- 


tion. 
bade “slavery or 
tude;” the Fourteenth Amendment ele- 
vated the Negro to citizenship and 
guaranteed him “the equal protection 
of the laws;” the Fifteenth 
Amendment guaranteed him the right 
to vote. 

“Equal protection of the laws” epito- 
mized the great effort to reverse the 
view of the Dred Scott case. The post- 
Civil War Supreme Court recognized 
the purpose of this phrase to proscribe 
all discriminations imposed against Ne- 
groes by state and local governments; 
“to protect an emancipated race, and 
to strike down all possible legal dis- 
criminations against those who belong 
to it;” and to make “the rights and 
responsibilities, civil and criminal, of 


and 
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the two races exactly the same.” In- 
deed, it was doubted whether the Four- 
teenth Amendment applied to any gov- 
ernmental action which was “not di- 
rected by 
against the negroes.” 


way of discrimination 


8 

Those who wanted to keep the col- 
ored man down then fastened upon a 
sophistic scalpel to sever the plain 
meaning from the broad and majestic 
generality of “equal protection of the 
laws’. Equality, it was asserted, could 
be provided separately. “Equal pro- 
tection of the laws” did not require 
but 
equality, or, at most, only 
equality.” 


exact equality, only theoretical 


‘substantial 


This double-talk was, early, reject- 
ed by the Supreme Court as “an in- 
genious attempt to evade a compliance 
with the obvious meaning of the re- 
quirement ;” and so, said the Supreme 
Court in 1873 to a railroad company 
which insisted on separate cars for 
white and Negro passengers: “ 
this discrimination must cease, and the 
colored and white race, in the use of 


4 


the cars, be placed on an equality.” 


But the fears and hates of the post- 
Civil War period beat hard against 
the ideal of equality embodied in the 
By 1896, the 
had performed an 


Fourteenth Amendment. 
Court 
It ruled, in the case of 


Supreme 

about-face. 
Plessy v. Ferguson, that a state could, 
despite the Fourteenth Amendment, re- 
quire a railroad company to furnish 
separate cars for white and colored per- 


sons and could punish any passenger 


*Strauder v. 
2N7_2MN0O 21 


West Virqinia, 100 U. S. 303, 
: 318 (1880). 

®Slaughter-House Cases, 83 U. S. (16 
Wall.) 36, 67-72, 81 (1873). 

*Railroad Company v. Brown, 84 U. S. (17 
Wall.) 445, 452-453 (1873). 
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who entered a car or compartment 
not allocated to his race.” 


Justice Harlan’s eloquent dissent 
was prophetic: “ . the judgment 
this day rendered will, in time, prove 
to be quite as pernicious as the de- 
cision made by this tribunal in the 
Dred Scott case.’” For history has 
shown that much of the blame for the 
“problem of the twentieth century ... 
the problem of the color line,” rests on 
the coddling and cynical acquiescence 
of the Plessy decision that enforced 
racial segregation can be accompanied 
by equality. Because the Plessy de- 
cision signified the highest sanction to 
racial segregation enforced by law, its 
doctrine of “separate but equal” en- 
couraged, and became the touchstone 
and rationalization for, further segre- 
gation under compulsion of law, not 
only in transportation, but in every 
aspect of human relations, from the 
cradle to the grave. “American courts 
doctrine 


have since labored with the 


for over half a century.” 


During the decades which followed, 
actual the doctrine 
proved that it was a myth: it produc- 
ed separateness but always resulted in 
And there was 
awareness, emphasized by our concern 
during two World Wars and the Ko- 
rean Conflict to preserve democracy 
from the racism of the Nazis and 
Fascists and the other kind of Com- 


experience with 


inequality. growing 


munist totalitarianism, that the doc- 
trine was directly responsible for the 


*163 U. S. 537 (1896). 

*Tbid., at p. 559. 

™W. E. B. DuBois, “The Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau,” The Atlantic Monthly, 87 :354, March 
1901. 

®Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
Shawnee County, Kansas, 347 U. S. 483, 
491. (May 17, 1954). 
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great gap between our ideals and our 


practices. The eyes of men of all 
races throughout the world focused 
upon the United States to see what 
the exponent and leader of democracy 
does concerning race relations at home. 

It is in this context that the Public 
School Racial Segregation Cases were 


decided. 


Tue Covurt’s Decision 

These suits were against local school 
boards in Kansas, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, the District of Columbia, and 
Delaware. In each case, the school 
board required Negro children attend- 
ing public school to attend schools 
separate from those established for 
white children. On May 17, 1954, the 
Supreme Court ruled that separate 
public schools for white and colored 
children are necessarily unequal and 
therefore unconstitutional. 

The Court’s ruling was issued in the 
form of two decisions. One dealt with 
A sep- 
arate decision was issued in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia case because the Dis- 


the cases in the four States.” 


trict of Columbia is not a state but 
is under exclusive Federal jurisdic- 
tion.” 


The most noteworthy features of 
the decisions are (a) the explicit recog- 
nition that segregation is inherently 
discriminatory; (b) the Court’s reli- 
ance upon the imponderable and psy- 
chological factors which, though in- 
tangible, provide meaning and vitality 
to physical paraphernalia; (c) the de- 
lay in issuing the’ decrees to imple- 
ment the ruling of the Court; (d) the 
clarity and simplicity of the opinions; 


*Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
Shawnee County, Kansas, 347 U. S. 483. 
Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U. S. 497. 
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and (e) the unanimity of the Justices. 

The Court examined the history of 
the Fourteenth Amendment and found 
that the views of the proponents and 
opponents of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment were inconclusive on the ques- 
tion of school segregation. Public edu- 
cation then was, indeed, only in rudi- 
mentary condition. Analyzing the ju- 
dicial precedents, the Court pointed 
out that none of the six cases pre- 
viously considered by that Court in- 
volving the field of public education 
had raised the question whether the 
“separate but equal” doctrine applied 
to that field. But that question, said 
the Court, was now “directly pre- 
sented,’ and the Court therefore had 
to consider, for the first time, “the 
effect of segregation itself on public 
education.” 

“In approaching this problem, we 
cannot turn the clock back to 1868 
when the Amendment was adopted, or 
even to 1896 when Plessy v. Ferguson 
was written. We must consider pub- 
lic education in the light of its full 
development and its present place in 
American life throughout the Nation.” 
The Court then pointed out that pub- 
lic education “is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of state and local 
governments. . . . In these days, it is 
doubtful that any child may reason- 
ably be expected to succeed in life if 
he is denied the opportunity of an 
Such an opportunity, where 
the state has undertaken to provide it, 


education. 


is a right which must be made avail- 
able to all on equal terms.” 

The Court then stated the basic is- 
sue involved in the five cases as fol- 
lows: 


We come then to the question pre- 
sented: Does segregation of children 
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in public schools solely on the basis 
of race, even though the physical 
facilities and other “tangible” fac- 
tors may be equal, deprive the chil- 
dren of the minority group of equal 
educational opportunities? 


To this question, the Court answer- 
ed: “We believe that it does.” It based 
its conclusion on the psychological and 
intangible factors which, though often 
“incapable of objective measurement,” 
Such fac- 
tors may be the “qualities which... 


directly affect the student. 


make for greatness” in a school; or 
the opportunity “to engage in discus- 
sions and exchange views with other 
students ;” or the “feeling of inferior- 
ity” engendered by compulsory sep- 
aration of school children of similar 
age and qualifications solely because 
of their race, a feeling which “may 
in a 


affect their hearts and minds 


way unlikely ever to be undone.” 


The Court expressly ruled that, on 


the basis of modern knowledge of 


psychology, the District Court in the 

Kansas case was correct in saying: 
Segregation of white and colored 
children in public schools has a 
detrimental effect upon the colored 
children. The impact is greater 
when it has the sanction of the law; 
for the policy of separating the 
races is usually interpreted as de- 
noting the inferiority of the Negro 
group. <A sense of inferiority af- 
fects the motivation of a child to 
learn. Segregation with the sanc- 
tion of law, therefore, has a _ ten- 
dency to retard the educational and 
mental development of Negro chil- 
dren and to deprive them of some 
of the benefits they would receive 
in a racially integrated school sys- 
tem. 

The Court’s ruling was clear cut: 


We conclude that in the field of pub- 
lic education the doctrine of “sep- 
arate but equal” has no place. Sep- 
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arate educational facilities are in- 
herently unequal. Therefore, we 
hold that the plaintiffs and others 
similarly situated for whom the ac- 
tions have been brought are, by 
reason of the segregation complain- 
ed of, deprived of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws guaranteed by the 

Fourteenth Amendment. 

The decision in the District of Co- 
lumbia case was rested on a different 
clause of the Constitution but on es- 
sentially the same premises. ‘Segre- 
gation in public education,” said the 
Court, “is not reasonably related to 
proper 


and thus it imposes on Negro children 


any governmental objective, 
of the District of Columbia a burden 
that constitutes an arbitrary depriva- 
tion of their liberty in violation of 
the Due Process Clause.” 

In its two opinions, the Supreme 
Court ruled on the constitutional issues 
involved, and enunciated the reasons 
for its ruling. But the question which 
remained was what kind of decree or 
Court should 
order to require the school boards to 


directive the issue in 
cease the unconstitutional segregation. 

That question had received consid- 
erably less emphasis in the arguments 
and briefs previously presented to the 
Court than had the question of the 
constitutionality of racial segregation. 
All the briefs had urged that the Su- 
preme Court simply send the cases 
back to the lower courts to formulate 


the details of the decrees. Those who 


opposed segregation urged in general 


terms that integration could be accom- 
plished by the beginning of the next 
school term after the decision, and 
that any particular situations requir- 
ing additional delay could be dealt 
with by the lower courts upon proof 
by the school authorities as to the need 
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for such delay.” Those who opposed 


integration could hardly bear to advise 


the Court on how to order integration 
—as one of the counsel for the State 
of Virginia remarked at the oral argu- 
ment: “. . . it really distresses me to 
face that question.” The Court there- 
fore ordered the cases continued on 
the Docket for the presentation of fur- 
ther argument on this phase.” 


“The Brief of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, while also urging: that integration 
not be delayed beyond the beginning of the 
next school term after the decisions, offered 
a legal alternative that might comply with 
the Constitution, although it would not be 
in accordance with sound educational s tand- 
ards. This alternative was “voluntary” 
integration—those children desiring inte- 
grated education would upon their applica- 
tion be promptly admitted to schools hither- 
to attended by children of another race, 
without automatic integration based solely 
on school boundaries. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice Brief suggested that the 
maximum delay be not more than one year. 
“The Attorney General of the United 
States, and the Attorneys General of all 
the States requiring or permitting segre- 
gation in public education, were also in- 
vited to participate. The questions to be 
argued are known as Questions 4 and 5 
of the Court’s Order of June 6, 1953 (345 
U. S. 972), as follows: 

“4, Assuming it is decided that segre- 

gation in public schools violates the 

Fourteenth Amendment 

(a) would a decree necessarily follow 
providine that, within the limits set by 
normal geographic school districting, 
Negro children should forthwith be ad- 
mitted to schools of their choice, or 

(b) may this Court, in the exercise 
of its equity powers, permit an effective 
gradual adjustment to be brought about 
from existing segregated systems to a 
system not based on color distinctions?” 
“5. On the assumption on which ques- 
tions 4(a) and (b) are based. and as- 
suming further that this Court will 
exercise its equity powers to the end 
described in question 4(b), 

(a) should this Court formulate de- 
tailed decrees in these cases; 

(b) if so, what specific issues should 
the decrees reach; 

(c) should this Court appoint a special 
master to hear evidence with a view to 
recommending specific terms for such 
decrees ; 

(d) should this Court remand to the 
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Tue MEANING OF THE DECISIONS 


The Supreme Court, by these decis- 
ions, chose the turning point. It re- 
pudiated the Plessy doctrine and the 
legal support which the doctrine has 
given to racial segregation in all edu- 
cational institutions supported or op- 
erated by government, whether local, 
state or federal. 

The five cases involved only elemen- 
high, 
But the Supreme Court un- 


tary, and senior high 
schools. 


derscored its position on the following 


junior 


Monday by announcing six more de- 


cisions against racial segregation. 


These decisions involved undergrad- 
uate college 


university and junior 


levels,” golf courses,“ hous- 


ing, 
theater.” 


public 
and a municipally owned amphi- 

They 
In three of the 


sentence 
the 
rejected petitions for 


were one 


orders. cases 
Court simply 
certiorari filed by local governments 
had lost 


In the other three cases, the Court 


which in the lower courts. 


granted the petitions of the Negroes 
and ordered the lower courts to re- 
consider their decisions in the light 
of the School Segregation cases. 


Although the Supreme Court’s rul- 
ing in the Public School Segregation 
Cases does not directly involve insti- 


instance with directions 
to frame decrees in these cases, and if 
so what general directions should the 
decrees of this Court include and what 
procedures should the courts of first 
instance follow in arriving at the specific 
terms of more detailed decrees?” 
State of Florida ex rel. Hawkins v. Board 
of Control, 347 U. S. 971 (Florida) ; 
Tureaud v. Board of Supervisors, 347 U. S. 
971 (Louisiana); Wichita Falls Jr. College 
v. Battle, 347 U. S. 974 (Texas). 
“Holcombe v. Beal, 347 U. S. 974 (Texas). 
Housing Authority of San Francisco v. 
Banks, 347 U. S. 974 (California). 
’Muir v. Louisville Park Theatrical Asso- 
ciation, 347 U. S. 971 (Kentucky). 


courts of first 
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tutions or facilities other than public 
schools, the Court’s reasoning applies 
(a) to all governmental institutions, 
and (b) to all statutes and laws which 
compel racial segregation. Psychologi- 
cal harm and humiliation flow just as 
much from compulsory segregation in 
parks, swimming pools, public housing, 
court rooms, and any other facilities 
operated by a governmental agency. 
And since the Government may not 
constitutionally impose racial segrega- 
tion in its own facilities, it cannot by 
statute or regulation require that own- 
ers of private facilities must exclude 
or segregate persons solely because of 
their race. 

Further litigation may be necessary 
before legally compelled segregation 
in all of these fields is actually ended. 
But the Plessy doctrine of “separate 
but equal” is now dead; racial segrega- 
tion which is commanded or supported 
by government authority or funds is 
unconstitutional. 

The Court’s decision does not auto- 
matically end segregation, even in the 
five school systems directly involved. 

Although the Supreme Court has 
told the world, and the five school 
boards, that racial segregation is un- 
constitutional, no decree has yet been 
issued directing any of the school 
boards as to how the segregation should 
be discontinued. Until the decree 
comes forth with its “do it”, the school 
boards are not under actual court 
command to alter their present prac- 
tice and to conform with the Court’s 
In ordinary cases, delay in 
remedying an illegal action is itself 
the continuation of the illegality. But 
because the school segregation cases 
will affect the “way of life” of so 
large a number of people, the delay 


opinion. 
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may perhaps prove salutary. For it 
affords additional time, but not on the 
100 or 1000 years program envisaged 
by the “gradualists,” for maturing and 
adjustment to the changing pattern. 


The District of Columbia school 
board has already begun the process 
of integration without waiting for the 
Court’s mandate.” The school boards 


“Although the D. C. Board of Education 
adopted a policy of complete noi-segrega- 
tion (Washington Post & Times Herald, 
May 23, 1954, p. 7M), the plans presented 
by the Superintendent of Education did not 
go that far. In September 1954, he would 
transfer approximately 2900 Negro chil- 
dren into present white schools to relieve 
overcrowding at 18 Negro schools, operate 
the two teachers’ colleges and the evening 
schools without segregation, and apply new 
school boundaries to students entering the 
school system for the first time at any 
grade. In February 1955, those boundaries 
would be applied to the junior high school 
graduates entering the senior high schools. 
All other children will be allowed to file 
written statements indicating whether they 
desire to remain in their present school or 
transfer to a school within whose bound- 
aries they live, except sixth, ninth and 
twelfth grade pupils who will not be 
transferred. Although the Superintendent's 
reports of May 25 and June 2, 1954, indi- 
cated that those requesting transfer to the 
school within whose boundaries they live 
would have “priority rights” over, and if 
the school is overcrowded, would 

the students who live outside the boundaries 
(Washington Post & Times Herald, May 
26, 1954, p. 17; Washington Evening Star, 
June 3, 1954, p. A-6), his report of June 23, 
1954, stated that “no assurance can... be 
given whether the options [to transfer] will 
be approved for February 1 or for a later 
date.” Washington Post & Times Herald, 
Juve 24, 1954 p. 18. He has also announced 
that the new boundaries would apply to all 
students in September 1955, but not those 
who choose to remain in their present 
schools until they graduate. J/bid., July 2, 
1954, p. 1. Thus, even within the frame- 
work laid down by residential segregation, 
the pupils of the public schools would not 
become fully integrated until September 
1960. Numerous community organizations 
have criticized his plans. and have urged new 
zoning and assignment of all pupils to the 
schools nearest their homes by Sentember 
1954. One concrete step has already been 
taken: examinations for teachers, hitherto 
administered separately to white and colored 
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in many states will probably continue 
segregation until compelled to quit it.” 
In contrast, the school board of the 
City of Baltimore, Maryland, which is 
legally autonomous City 
Charter, promptly voted to integrate 
all pupils in September 1954, even 
though the State Board of Education 
has announced that integration will 
not be adopted in the remainder of 
Maryland pending the issuance of the 


under its 


Supreme Court’s decree.” 

During the past half decade, the 
walls of racial segregation have been 
crumbling at an ever accelerating rate. 
The Court’s decisions of May 17 and 
24, 1954, have catalyzed the process. 
Everywhere existing racial lines are 
being reexamined, reevaluated, modifi- 
ed or abandoned. Prophesy in this 
dynamic situation is obviously less than 
the 
thoughts can be advanced: 


certain. However, following 

(a) Many public schools and school 
systems will be “voluntarily” integrat- 
ed before the Supreme Court issues 
in the five 
Many school districts will welcome in- 


its decrees school cases. 
tegration as a means of saving money 
now wasted on the maintenance of the 
more costly dual system. 

(b) There are over 11,000 school 
districts 
practiced. 


where segregation is now 


Some will resist integra- 


candidates, are now heing conducted on an 


integrated basis. Washington Post & Times 
Herald, June 10, 1954, p. 19: ibid., June 11, 
1954, p. 21. : 

*The Governors of 12 states. including 
Sovth Carolina and Virginia, conferred on 
June 10 in Richmond, Virginia, “to try to 
legally side-step the court decision.” Wash- 
_— Post & Times Herald, June 11, 1954, 
te 1 

“Baltimore Sun, June 4, 1954, p. 1; Wash- 
maton Post & Times Herald, June 11, 1954, 
p. 21. The University of Maryland also 
announced it would admit Negroes in all 
levels. Ibid., June 26, 1954, pp. 15, 21. 
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tion as long as they possibly can. 
Lawsuits may be necessary in many 
of these areas, and segregation prob- 
ably would continue during the con- 
siderable period of time required to 
carry the against each 
school board to final court order. 


litigation 


(c) Some private schools, once freed 
from the compulsion of state segrega- 
tion laws, will voluntarily admit stu- 
dents of other races. Others will con- 
tinue to admit only white students. 
The abrogation of state laws compel- 
ling segregation would not prevent seg- 
regation imposed by the operators of 
the Indeed, 


private schools will probably utilize 


private school. some 
their segregation policy as an induce- 
ment to those parents and students 
who prefer segregated education. Such 
segregation could be ended only by 
affirmative State laws outlawing racial 
segregation in private schools.” The 
in the 17 
States which until the Supreme Court’s 


enactment of such laws 
decisions had laws requiring segregated 
public education seems distant at this 


time. 


(d) Considerable segregation in pub- 

lic education will continue on the basis 
of school boundaries which reflect the 
residential segregation patterns of the 
particular communities. But such seg- 
regation will be modified as Negroes 
increasingly move into hitherto white 
areas. Gerrymandering of school boun- 
daries may, in some instances, be re- 
sorted to as a temporary device to 
evade integration. 
“Compare the Quinn-Olliffe fair educational 
practices law enacted in New York State in 
1948. New York Laws, 1948, ch. 753, p. 
1380; McKinney’s Consol. Laws, N. Y., 
Ann., Book 16, Education Law, sec. 313, p. 
196 (1953 ed.). 
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(e) In some communities, particular- 
ly in isolated rural areas, extra-legal 
pressures and mores may tend to main- 
tain the status quo of segregation on 
a “voluntary” basis. 

(f) The break-down of the rigid seg- 
regation patterns of public education 
will be accompanied by a break-down 
of the segregation patterns of allied 
(e.g., the Parent-Teachers 
Associations, the Teachers’ Unions, 
sports, etc.,) and, inevitably, in many 
Thus, im- 

Supreme 


activities 


other areas of daily life. 
mediately following the 
Court’s public school decisions, the D. 
C. Recreation Board ordered that no 
racial distinctions thereafter be made 
in any of its playgrounds and other 
public recreational areas,” and the Dis- 
trict Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers ended all racial bars to member- 
ship in its P.T.A.’s.” 

(g) The publicized “Byrnes” and 
“Talmadge” plans to abandon the 
public school systems will probably die 
a-borning, or will, if attempted, soon 
fail. 
generally choose to destroy education 


Southern white people will not 


for their own children simply to pre- 
vent integrated education, Nor will 
they long tolerate the corruption, waste 
and misuse of public money that 
would inevitably result if State aid to 
of direct 
children. 


form 
and 


education takes the 
payments to parents 
And no scheme to achieve racial segre- 
gation which involves. the support of 
“private” schools with public funds can 
withstand judicial scrutiny.” 

(h) Somewhat less certain is the 


attitude that courts might take on the 


™Washington Post & Times Herald, May 
19, 1954, p. 1. 

Tbid., June 9, 1954, p. 1. 

Attempts to immunize racial discrimination 
by contending that the discrimination was 
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question whether private schools are, 
because of the large benefit they re- 
ceive from tax exemption, subject to 
the restraints of the Fourteenth 
Amendment against racial discrimina- 
tion effected through state aid.” 

(i) Although only pupils were in- 
volved in the five school segregation 
cases, integration of teachers is bound 
to follow. Discrimination against 
colored teachers in some areas will 
probably occur; lawsuits may rectify 


or prevent some of it. 


What the Supreme Court has done, 
therefore, is not to abolish de facto 
segregation, but only to knock out the 
legal underpinning of governmental en- 
forced racial segregation. It has put 
the country on the road toward the 
final elimination of the heritage of 
slavery. Complete integration will not 
occur immediately or even in the next 
several years. Social and economic 
forces will continue to play a consider- 


rather than by “State”, agen- 


by “private”, 
cies failed in the following cases: ; 

VOTING: Terry v. Adams, 345 U. S. 461 
(1953): Smith v. Allwright, 321 U. S. 649 


(1944); Rice v. Elmore, 165 F. (2d) 387, 
389 (C. A. 4th, 1947), cert. den. 333 U. S, 
875 (1948); Baskin v. Brown, 174 F. (2d) 
391 (C. A. 4th, 1949), 

SWIMMING POOLS: Lawrence v. Hane 
cock, 76 F. Supp. 1004 (D., W. Va. 1948); 
Culver v. City of Warren, 84 Ohio App. 
373, 83 N.E. (2d) 82 (1948); Kern v. 
City Commissioners of City of Newton, 151 
Kans. 565, 100 P. (2d) 709 (1940). 
LIBRARY: Kerr v. Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore City, 149 F. (2d) 212 
(C.A. 4th 1945), cert. den. 326 U. S. 721 
(1946). 
AIRPORT RESTAURANT: Nash v. Air 
Terminal Services, 85 F. Supp. 545, 549 (D. 
Va. 1949), P 
MUNICIPAL AMPHITHEATER: Mur 
v. Louisville Park Theatrical Ass’n, 347 
U. S. 971 (1954), vacating judgment of 
Court of Appeals, ibid., 202 F. (2d) 275 
(C.A. 6th, 1953). 

*Cf. Dorsey v. Stuyvesant Town Corp., 299 
N. Y. 512, 87 N.E. (2d) 541 (1949), cert. 
den, 339 U. S. 981 (1950). 
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able role in determining the rapidity 
of the transition to integration. The 
increasing awareness, in the South as 
well as in the North, that racial segre- 
gation is harmful to white people, to 
colored people, to all of us, would 
eventually cause the end of govern- 
mentally supported racial segregation. 
But the period of such gradual evolu- 
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tion would be too long. The discrimi- 
nations during that time would be 
many, severe, and cause irretrievable 
injury. By its decisions in the public 
school segregation cases, the Court has 
accelerated that evolution and made it 
inevitable that racial segregation will, 
within the near and foreseeable future, 


be ended in public life. 





CuHapTer XIX 


SOME SIGNIFICANT SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE U. S. SUPREME COURT’S DECISION 


CuarLes S. JoHNSON 
President, Fisk University 


It has been observed: by several of 
our most astute commentators, that the 
Supreme Court, in its recent historic 
decision, relied more on social scientists 
than on legal precedent. The decision 
itself, was really less sociological than 
ideological, because it placed the na- 
tion’s law, for the first time, stoutly 
and unequivocally, on the side of 
equality. All the rest is sociological, 
and will involve extensive social read- 
justments within the context of our 
fundamental democratic conceptions. 
There is clear enough evidence that the 
Court was aware of the social implica- 
The 


tions of its unanimous decision. 


principle enunciated was not merely 
that of the unconstitutionality of ra- 
cially-separate schools, but of the con- 
stitutional untenability of racial seg- 


regation. 


The schools of the Southern and 
border states have been a conspicuous 
example of segregation sup- 
ported directly by state law and in- 
directly by national law. If segrega- 
tion is unconstitutional in educational 
institutions, it is no less unconstitu- 
tional in other institutional aspects of 
our national life. Even in the decree, 
affecting in particulars of law the pub- 
lic schools, it is impossible to isolate 
the schools from their relationship to 
the rest of the community. Accord- 
ingly, there will be involvement of this 


racial 


decree in a vast array of community 
segments, from residential housing 
sites to employment, from recreation 


to transportation. For it is manifestly 
impossible to desegregate the factor of 
classroom instruction and continue seg- 
regation in such extracurricular fac- 
tors of education as recreation and 
socialization, that are equally impor- 
tant. 

The Court can order desegregation, 
as it has done. But this is not integra- 
tion, It merely clears the way to 
integration by removing the legal bar- 
riers. Integration must be achieved in 
the local setting, and by means best 
suited to the area. The remaining hope 
of those who view with disfavor and 
alarm the removal of segregation laws, 
is that some means will yet be found 
to prevent integration. However, very 
little encouragement is permitted them 
in the remaining alternatives. This ' 
dim prospect was, perhaps, the one 
outcome of the meeting of Southern 
Governors and State representatives in 
Richmond, Virginia, in June. 

A first social implication of the de- 
cree will be a differentiation of the 
“Separate School States” into cate- 
gorical segments characterized by the 
nature of compliance with the decree. 
This will be a significant first step in 
the disintegration of the “Solid South” 
that has been held together for eighty 
years by the inflexible determination of 
a few to maintain racial segregation at 
any cost. 

Four of these states, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
provide one segment of direct opposi- 
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tion to the decree, and will in all like- 
lihood set themselves apart as the un- 
changing South, by their efforts to 
nullify the mandate, by every retard- 
ing device at their command, from 
litigation to intimidation. They will, 
in all probability, remain the unchang- 
ing South in other respects more 
significant for their overall develop- 
ment than their opposition to desegre- 
gation. 

Six other Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Delaware, Kansas, West Vir- 
ginia, and Oklahoma, and the District 
of Columbia will apparently proceed 
without delay in complying with the 
decision. Some of them already have 
begun this process. As the represent- 
ative from Oklahoma at the Governors’ 
conference stated, “The problem fac- 
ing Oklahoma is financial and not so- 
ciological.”” This segment will be well 
and clearly differentiated from the 
other extreme, and will establish pat- 
terns that can be followed with as- 
surance by the other seven states that 


states, 


are reluctant, but unwilling to with- 
draw themselves either legally or 
spiritually from the rest of the nation. 
The course followed by these “middle 
states” will vary between and within 
themselves, but the direction will be 
set. In most of these “middle states” 
the official attitude is compliance, but 
the methods of implementation em- 
ployed will take advantage in varying 
degrees, of all the available contingen- 
cies calculated to measure the pace 
of change. 

Meanwhile, there will be problems 
of a formidable character accompany- 
ing this transition. 

1. The Factor of Racial Population 
Ratios Will be Important 
Already the division of official atti- 
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tudes within the Southern states has 
responded in terms of population ra- 
tios. The four resistant states have 
had the largest Negro population pro- 
portions, a fact reflected otherwise in 
the racial disparity in provisions for 
education. For example, in spite of 
South Carolina’s spirited effort to nar- 
row the gap between its white and 
Negro schools in the past two or three 
years, the Negro children get only 
about 60 per cent of the provisions for 
white children and in Mississippi only 
30 per cent. 

Much has been made of the “effort’’ 
to provide educational facilities in the 
Southern states. The Southern states 
are quite definitely the poorest in re- 
sources, but Mississippi, for example, 
does not make the educational effort of 
California, Minnesota, Kansas or Iowa. 
In fact, the greatest educational effort, 
measured in terms of per cent of in- 
come spent on schools, is made not by 
Southern but by Western states, such 
as New Mexico, Oregon and Arizona. 

It can be noted, however, as an ex- 
ception, that Louisiana, which is 
nearest the bottom in per capita in- 
come, ranks third in per cent of income 
spent on public schools. Georgia’s 
effort, on the other hand, is about the 
same as that of Vermont and Nebraska, 
greater than that of Massachusetts, 
and less than that of sixteen other 
Northern and Western states. The is- 
sue in some of these states of low or 
moderate educational effort will be not 
only that of inadequate Negro quotas 
but of inadequate educational effort 
generally. 

The states with smaller Negro pop- 
ulation percentages will have less dif- 
ficulty making adjustments, because of 
the sparce dispersion of the Negro 
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population outside the urban areas. 
Kentucky is a very good example of 


this. The Negro population is only 7 


per cent of the total as compared with 


42 per cent in Mississippi. There are 
71 public school districts in a total of 
227 in the state with no Negro schools 
at all, and in 32 of these 71, the Ne- 
gro children are transported to remote 
districts where there are separate Ne- 
It will be 
economy to admit these children to the 


gro schools. an obvious 


schools of their district immediately. 


Not all of the pathology is on the 
The level of white 
the 
lowest of 11 Southern states, while the 


side of the Negro. 


adult education in Kentucky is 


level of the adult Negro population is 
the highest of these 11 Southern states. 

One frequently overlooked situation 
in these Southern states is the extent 
of movement of Negro families from 
rural to urban areas and from the 
South to the North and West. These 
population shifts, if they continue, will 
make even more uneconomical any at- 
tempt to maintain separate schools with 
any resemblance of equal facilities. 
For the movement to Southern cities 
overtaxes the old and inadequate cen- 
tral city schools normally used for 
Negroes, and the abandonment of new 
consolidated rural schools intended for 
Negroes simply creates more wasted 
classrooms. 

2. Public School Segregation Will 
Tend to be in Many Places More a 
Function of Racial Segregation in Resi- 
dence Areas, Than of Law. 
the 
schools, the patterns of racial housing 
will determine the patterns of school- 


Particularly for elementary 


ing. This may well be the next most 
critical area of tension, reflecting the 
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mandate 
schools. 

In the city of Louisville, for ex- 
ample, the population distribution will 
dictate admission of Negro students to 
about 18 of the 44 white elementary 
schools and white students to 2 of the 
How- 
ever, all of the high and junior high 


of desegregation for the 


16 Negro elementary schools. 


schools will be mixed. 

The patterns of racial segregation 
in residence areas have been affected 
in some measure in Northern and West- 
ern areas by the Supreme Court’s 
earlier decree making restrictive cove- 
But the 
tacit agreements among white residence 


nants unenforceable in law. 


owners, and more particularly real 
estate associations, chambers of com- 
merce, constitute an informal but ef- 
There will be 


increased concern about crystallizing 


fective zoning program. 


these racial areas in the future as the 
most legitimate means of preserving 
the school segregation, and housing will 
very probably be the next most urgent 
area of action to fulfill the intention 
of the Court’s decision. 


It is anticipated that a social prob- 
lem of serious proportions will develop 
from this contingency. Anyone who 
studies the advertisements of available 
houses for rent or purchase in South- 
ern cities without restrictive covenants 
or official zoning regulations cannot 
escape the informal but inflexible zon- 
ing policy in the areas available ex- 
clusively for Negroes and exclusively 
Violation of this 
policy by Negro purchasers, even when 
they involve the improvement of areas 


for white residence. 


“zoned” for white residence, can lead 
to violence, as in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Precedents for such violence 


have been provided by cities of the 
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North, notably Chicago and its satel- 
lite Cicero. 

3. The Transition from a Dual to a 
Single System Will be More Easily 
Accomplished in the Beginning for 
Students than for Teachers. 

This has already been sensed by Ne- 
gro teachers, many of whom have in- 
sisted upon removal of the segregation 
ban, despite the prospect of increased 
employment insecurity. Although in 
the notable instance of integration at 
the college level in Louisville, only one 
of 17 Negro teachers of Louisville 
Municipal College was incorporated in- 
to the University of Louisville, the 
situation statistically at least appears 
quite different for the elementary and 
high schools. 

There is a very serious shortage of 
teachers at the elementary level 
throughout the South, and still an in- 
adequate number of schools for the 
It is not likely 
that there can be very much economy in 


children of both races. 


dismissing competent Negro teachers, 
whatever the integration procedure. 
It has been noted in Northern and 
border areas where desegregation has 
occurred within very recent years, that 
the number of Negro elementary teach- 
ers has actually increased with the 
larger number of schools in which 
they might teach without restriction. 
This has been the case in New Jersey, 
Illinois and Indiana. In New Jersey 


the increase in Negro teachers over a 


three-year period was over 35 per 
cent. 


It is expected that there may be 
some early casualties among Negro 
teachers in the instances in which 
appointment of a teacher who is Ne- 
gro would normally be assigned to a 
newly-integrated school predominately 
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white. It is further anticipated that 
there will be considerable elimination 
of the poorly trained Negro teachers, 
and some losses even of good teachers 
through indirect reprisal for the fact 
of integration itself. 

With a present need for more than 
60,000 elementary school teachers, and 
the rapidly-mounting school popula- 
tion, and the inadequate numbers of 
teachers now preparing for the elemen- 
tary schools, it does not appear that 
there will be any serious displacement 
of Negro teachers at this level. Dr. 
Ronald B. Thompson of Ohio State 
that within 6 
years we shall need an additional 250,- 


University estimates 
000 elementary and secondary school 
teachers, and additional thousands in 
the years ahead. 

The high schools serve wider geo- 
graphical areas and will undoubtedly 
have larger percentages subject to in- 
It is expected that there 
will be for some time a limitation on 


tegration. 


the number of Negro teachers appoint- 
ed to high schools. 
likely that the number of Negro prin- 


Further, it is very 


cipals will decline where schools are 
integrated. They will probably be re- 
tained in teaching rather than in ad- 
ministrative posts. 

However, this first reaction will be 
countered by other urgent factors: In 
at least six of the Southern states, 
Negro teachers have training superior 
to that of white teachers, and in four 
other states, at least as much train- 
ing as white teachers. The range of 
professional and semiprofessional oc- 
cupations for Negroes, especially Ne- 
gro women, has been so restricted that 
the most capable ones have entered the 
teaching field. Further, a large pro- 
portion of these teachers have done 
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their graduate study in the superior 
Northern universities. It is not like- 
ly that less competent teachers will 
be given preference indefinitely. 

It is, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, not an exaggeration to say that 
the good Negro teachers tend to be 
better and the poor ones poorer than 
their white counterparts. In any event, 
it appears that teacher-integration in 
the South will be determined 
largely by the factor of supply and 


very 


demand. 

4. A Factor Related to Teacher-In- 
tegration and an Important Implica- 
tion of this Single System is that of 
Psychological and Technical Prepara- 
tion for this New Teacher Responsi- 
bility. 

The long years of social and psy- 
chological isolation for both the white 
and Negro teacher have left them 
without secure ground for sympathetic 
Even with the best 
intentions it will be difficult for teach- 


communication. 


ers to make the most of the process of 
instruction in a racially-confused emo- 
tional situation, without careful prep- 
aration for this new role. For many 
of these teachers, and especially those 
not exposed to more recent prepara- 
tion in the teacher-training institutions 
of the South and North, the old stero- 
types about differential racial mental- 
ity, emotional stability and tempera- 
ment will make teaching in a single 
system a painful experience for them- 
selves and their pupils as well. There 
will be pressure of many sorts on the 
established habits of some school ex- 
ecutives. It will be necessary to edu- 
cate community leaders and parents in 
the values and meaning of an unseg- 
regated system, before they can work 
intelligently with it, or for it. 
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The white and Negro students will 
find adjustment much more promptly 
than many of their teachers. This is 
suggested in the response of white col- 
lege students to the admission of Ne- 
gro students to their colleges, which 
has been more favorable on the whole 
than that of their teachers. There is 
a latent anachronistic hangover of the 
long _ abandoned 


theories of the early part of the cen- 


anthropological 


tury in the racial attitudes of many 
of the older white teachers that will 
probably never be fully corrected be- 
fore their retirement. It may indeed 
be necessary to encourage retirement 
in a number of unreconstructable cases. 
We may wisely prepare ourselves for 
a period of myth-mongering and fan- 
tastic stories of racial ineptitude. The 
gentle and respected teacher of the 
Plessy v Ferguson era, who is con- 
vinced that different colors of persons, 
like different species of birds and ani- 
mals, are intended by nature and by 
God to flock or herd together, will 
scarcely be convinced by the legal or 
the anthropological absurdity of such 
a dictum for people. 

We may rely upon the colleges and 
the teacher-training institutions to pre- 
vent these distortions in the prepara- 
tion of the new teachers who will go 
into the schools. 

6. The Question Has Been Fre- 
quently Asked, What Will Become of 
the Negro Colleges Under a Single 
System? 

This seems to have troubled many 
One 


distinction will 


persons, white and Negro alike. 
that the 
simply shift from white and Negro 
colleges to good and poor colleges. It 


answer is 


would probably not harm the cause of 


higher education if some of the poorer 
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Negro colleges combined with other 
weak institutions for a stronger insti- 
tution with higher standards. It would, 
indeed, not harm the cause of South- 
ern education if some of the less ade- 
quate institutions abandoned their roles 
entirely. 

The concern expressed is that Negro 
students once the racial bans are re- 
moved, will flock to large Southern 
universities from which they have been 
barred in the past, and leave the Ne- 
gro colleges without student support. 
Integration, however, is not a one way 
street. The problem is not encom- 
passed with Negro students trying to 
enter Southern white 
There should be Negro universities 
good enough in their own right to at- 
tract as many students of other races 
as they might lose to the other colleges. 

We have in the South too few col- 


universities. 


leges and too few soundly developed 
and supported liberal arts colleges to 
meet the requirements for the impend- 
ing college enrollment in 1960, when 


the national increase in enrollment will 
exceed a million students in the na- 
tion as a whole, with the heavier pro- 
portions in the South. 

Our statisticians point out that with- 
in 16 years, on the basis of popula- 
tion alone, the increase in young peo- 
ple of college age will be 70 per cent, 
or an actual increase of 514 million 
young people of college age. The per- 
centage of college-age youth attending 
colleges and universities has increased 
from approximately 4 per cent in 1900 
to 25 per cent in 1954. Nothing now 
apparent indicates any reversal of this 
trend. Incidentally, the court order 
should prompt the voluntary education- 
al accreditation associations not only 
to apply a single standard of apprais- 
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al, but to permit the Negro colleges 
to belong to the associations as in other 
parts of the nation, rather than mere- 
ly approving them. 

6. The Most Formidable Factor in 
this transition is Economic. 

This transition will affect, by impli- 
cation, the economy of the entire re- 
gion. For the cost of equalization of 
these schools under the present sep- 
arate system exceeds two billion dol- 
lars, a sum vastly in excess of the re- 
gion’s ability to pay in any form. A 
first temptation in some states may be 
to spread the inadequate funds for 
education, more or less evenly over a 
single system, thus escaping the neces- 
sity for the vast effort required to 
bring the Negro schools up to the level 
of the white. But this would obviously 
be dangerously shortsighted. 

The present imperative seems to be 
to improve the educational provisions 
for all of the children and youth with- 
in the framework of a single system. 
When the needless waste of dual over- 
head costs is eliminated, there will be 
substantial economies. Further, with 
the removal of the question of equitable 
racial distribution as an issue, it should 
now be possible to secure, as an urgent 
necessity, the Federal aid for educa- 
tion so long blocked by Southern con- 
gressmen who did not wish to commit 
the region to such equitable distribu- 
tion. Federal aid seems the only 
means by which the pattern can be 
set right without unfortunate economic 
consequences. 

7. There Will be Opposition From 
Some Negroes. 

It is inevitable that there will be 
feelings of insecurity on the part of 
some Negroes themselves as they face 
for the first time the prospect of open 
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competition outside the protective walls 
of segregation. It is a situation similar 
to that of those American Indians who 
fear to leave the tenuous security of 


the reservation. The walls of segrega- 


tion have permitted for some of these 
a low level of uninspiring competition, 
for others a place of refuge and for 
still others a Wailing Wall of empty 
resignation. Among them will be found 
some of the teachers who oppose in- 
tegration because of the hazard to their 


own jobs. The hazard, however, rests 
very largely with the inadequacy of 
their preparation. 

8. Opportunities of the Situation. 

There is the opportunity in this new 
prospect of a single school system to 
contribute to a superior climate and 
substance of education for the region 
generally. The South has been char- 
acterized by the highest internal mi- 
gration of any region in the nation 
and has the largest out-migration. 
Southern agriculture is going through 
a major revolution and the changes in 
basic industry are such that it is in- 
creasingly difficult for industry to ab- 
sorb poorly educated people, even 
though this has not yet been fully 
recognized by Southern industry. This 
is a waste of human resources, not only 
for the South but for the nation as 
a whole, and it is a problem that must 
be met by the schools and the public, 
whether through local, state or Fed- 
eral sources. 

The economy of the Southern region 
has been geared to customs as con- 
stricting as that of the schools. For 
the region has not yet succeeded, even 
with modern industry and technology 
in freeing itself from the cultural 
adaptation of the plantation era. Mod- 
ern industry and technology that, in 
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their very nature, require workers with 
sound basic education merely handi- 
cap their efforts by limiting industrial 
development to the number of poorly- 
educated persons that can be absorbed. 
It is not alone the Negro who is af- 
fected in the end; it is a large part of 
the total population. A result is that 
the better-educated whites, and the 
migrate along 


unabsorbable whites, 


with Negroes of all levels of education. 

For the past 75 years, the American 
educational system, which is in theory 
an instrument designed to prepare our 
youth for effective democratic living, 
has been in many respects an instru- 
ment for social stratification and re- 
gional and racial inequality. It is only 
recently that students of education 
have become really awake to the de- 
velopments. It took the fresh view- 
point of the social anthropologists, 
looking at education in its broadest 
sense as the transmission of the cul- 
ture from one generation to another, to 
awaken our American educators to the 
actual effect upon youth of some of 
the characteristics of our educational 
system. It is in large part due to 
this new viewpoint that the eminent 
educators assembled on the President’s 
Commission for Higher Education in a 
Democracy reached the conclusion that 
the principal weakness of our educa- 
tional system was its tendency to per- 
petuate and deepen some of the in- 
equalities in our society, and to magni- 
fy the cleavages between social classes 
and racial groups. It was on this 
basis, and not from purely humani- 
tarian sentiment or lofty ideals that 
the majority of the Commission con- 
demned segregation in our educational 
system. They recognized the hard 
fact that an educational system which 
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in its own structure contradicts the 
principles it is supposed to be inculcat- 
ing is doomed to failure. 

It is, we believe, wise educational 
statesmanship now to seek to make 
good schools better, to provide basic 
security for men and women eager to 
devote their talent and experience to 
teaching, to search out and encourage 
youthful talent that would never other- 
wise be recognized or nurtured into 
intellecutal and social maturity. 

Now, as the forces of this century 
and this age bear in upon us as a na- 
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tion and we quicken our alertness and 
our steps out of an awakening con- 
science, the walls of segregation are 
crumbling. This crumbling is aided by 
a stern economic realism, which even 
the most distorted social attitudes must 
recognize. 

With the incentive of a new situa- 
tion, created by the most powerful and 
most humane forces in the modern 
world, the South can and may yet so 
marshall its power as to bring to edu- 
cation generally, a new dynamic, and 
to the nation a new spirit. 
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SOME BASIC FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
COMMUNITY ACCEPTANCE OF DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


Harry J. WALKER 
Professor of Sociology, Howard University 


INTRODUCTION 


As a result of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court which 
holds that segregation in publicly sup- 
ported schools is unconstitutional, com- 
munities throughout the South and 
border states, and some in Northern 
states, must now face the task of bring- 
ing about racial integration." Some 
knowledge of the problems involved in 
integrating bi-racial school systems is 
made available by the experience of 
some communities which have success- 
fully eliminated school segregation and 
in varying degrees achieved racial in- 
tegration. There is available also some 
knowledge from other areas of social 
activity in which the process of inte- 
gration is proceeding, as for example, 
the armed forces, employment, recrea- 


tion and sports. 


Generally, what has been learned 
from most of these cases is that the 
abolition of segregation has been at- 
tended by fewer problems than were 
anticipated, and that the establishment 
of a clear and firm policy was an im- 
portant factor in the acceptance of 
non-segregation. Experience with in- 
tegration in specific areas also tends 
to substantiate the assumption that 
once integration has been accomplished 


“racial integration” refers to the 
of whites and Negroes in 


*The term 
participation 
common social activities without regard to 


race. “Desegregation” as _ distinguished 
from “integration” is currently used to refer 
merely to the elimination of segregation. 


and accepted, racial discrimination and 
hostility are lessened.” 


The factors involved in developing 
community acceptance of non-segrega- 
tion in public school education are 
complex and vary from community to 
community. The problem in communi- 
ties of the South differ not only in 
degree but to some extent in nature 
from those in border areas and in the 
North. For example, the problem of 
developing community acceptance of 
non-segregation will vary in accordance 
with local community patterns in race 
relations. It will also differ in regard 
to the extent of the ecological segre- 
gation of the Negro population. Thus, 
the techniques or programs which are 
developed and utilized in this task must 
be adapted to the special features of 
the problem in each community. These 
programs will inevitably depend upon 
the conception of the nature of race 
relations in relation to the modifiability 


of racial patterns. In this paper some 


conceptions of the nature of race rela- 
tions in relation to social change are 
presented together with the implications 
involved in developing community ac- 


ceptance of racial integration in edu- 


*Charles Abrams, “Housing,” The Integra- 
tion of the Negro in American Society, 
Washington, D.C.: 1950. National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council, Equality 
of Opportunity in Housing. New York: 

952. Merton Deutsch and Mary Evans 
Collins, Interracial Housing. Minneapolis: 
1951. For an account of integration in the 
armed forces, see Lee Nichols, Break- 


iSrough on the Color Front. .New York: 
1954. 
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cation. This is followed by a discus- 
sion of some of the problems involved 
in developing social acceptance of de- 
segregation. 

Raciat Mores anp GRADUALISM 

The proponents of the gradualist 
approach to the elimination of segre- 
gation and discrimination base their 
arguments on a notion which has be- 
come popular that a long period of 
education of those who resist changes 
in race relations is essential before 
changes can be brought about. Often 
the gradualists are engaging in pure 
rationalization in support of the status 
quo. This is particularly true in those 
communities where it has been demon- 
strated that change is possible. 

The gradualists also include many 
who firmly believe, as well as many who 
merely make the assertion, that “‘state- 
ways cannot change mores.” Thus, 
legislative action or any action by gov- 
ernmental agencies to bring about 
change in the long established customs 
of a people are doomed to failure. As 
Myrdal has indicated, American social 
science has contributed greatly to the 
acceptance of this view.’ Foremost 
among social science writers who have 
held that social reform is impossible 
when it runs counter to custom and 
habit, was William Graham Sumner. 
Perhaps Sumner exerted a more pro- 
found influence than any other social 
scientist, not only upon social science 
thinking in regard to race relations, 
but upon the popular beliefs of the 
literate classes of the South.* 

As a result of his observations of 
the uniformities in behavior in many 


"Floyd N. House, The Development of So- 
ciology. New York: 1936, p. 282. 
Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma. 


New York: 2: 1048-57, 1944. 
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primitive societies, Sumner developed 
his conception of the folkways and 
mores. The latter, he regarded as those 
“usages” which had developed over a 
long period of time in a particular 
society and which comprise standards 
of conduct for that society. He re- 
garded Negro-white relations as gov- 
erned by the mores which are so deeply 
imbeded in society that they resist all 
effort at deliberate change. Accord- 
ingly, Sumner viewed attempts to in- 
duce change in the social order as 
futile. In regard to the attempt to re- 
organize the social order in the South 
following the Civil War, Sumner ob- 
served that: “The two races have not 
yet made new mores. Vain attempts 
have been made to control the new 
order by legislation. The only result 
is the proof that legislation cannot 
make new mores.’” 

Sumner saw changes in the social 
order as an aspect of a kind of natural 
process—a process almost mystical in 
nature. “The great stream of time and 
earthly things will sweep on just the 
same in spite of us... That is why 
it is the greatest folly of which man 
can be capable, to sit down with slate 
and pencil to plan a new social world.” 

Myrdal points out that Sumner not 
only exerted a profound influence on 
social science research and writing, but 
that he gave to the South a “regional 
political credo.” 

“The characterization of some- 
thing as “folkways” or “mores” or 
the stereotype that “stateways can- 


5William Graham Sumner, Folkways. Bos- 
ton: 77-78, 1906. 

*William Graham Sumner, “The Absurd 
Attempt to Make the World Over,” Essays 
of William Graham Sumner, (Edited by 
A. C. Keller and Maurice R. Davis). I! 
106, 1943. ¢ 

Quoted by Myrdal of. cit., p. 1049, 
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not change folkways’”—which under 
no circumstances can be more than a 


relative truth—is used in the litera- 
ture on the South and on the Negro 
as a general mystical formula.” 
As Myrdal has recognized, the con- 
cept of folkways may have value for 
the study of primitive and folk socie- 
ties, but it ignores the dynamic char- 
acter of modern society in which 
social changes, conflicts and reorganiza- 
tion are its chief characteristics. 
Nevertheless, the notion that changes 
in the social order cannot be induced 
but must await the slow march of 
events, has led many people to oppose 
organized efforts at change. The pro- 
ponents of this point of view, thus, 
place in the forefront of the problem 
of change the necessity for the social 
acceptance of innovations. The prob- 
lem of racial integration, therefore, be- 
comes essentially a problem of gaining 
community acceptance. The position 
of those who favor gradualism is re- 
vealed at its weakest point in the fact 
that they have no program for bring- 
ing about social acceptance for their 
plans. They resort to such vague 
statements as “it takes time,’ or “we 
need to educate the whites and Ne- 
groes to get along together.” 
Ordinarily, one would dismiss the 
position of the gradualists, especially 


"Myrdal, op.cit., p. 1049. 
°*As an example of this approach we may 


point to the following incident: Several 
years ago the editor of one of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan dailies declared that 
while he was opposed to segregation in 
publicly supported recreation, the swim- 
ming pools were not the place to undertake 
integration. “We should begin with those 
activities where there is little body con- 
tact,” he observed, “and we need years of 
education before we get to this form of 
recreation.” This statement was made in 
the face of the fact that integration had 
already taken place in boxing, baseball and 
football, even in some areas of the South. 
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in the face of the marked changes 
which have taken place in Negro-white 
relations in recent years. However, 
since the integration of the Negro in 
the field of education as a practical 
matter will extend over a considerable 
period of time in some communities, the 
gradualists will constitute a force 
which, conceivably, could extend the 
period indefinitely. This may be all the 
more likely if an unusually long period 
is permitted by the Supreme Court to 
comply with its decision. 


Racrat Artirupes as DETERMINANTS 
oF Minority Group Status 


A view of race relations, which is 
current and has wide acceptance, em- 
phasizes the psychological factors in 
dominant-minority relations. In ac- 
cordance with this view, prejudiced 
attitudes are regarded as both a cause 
and result of racial discrimination and 
segregation. While space will not per- 
mit an examination of the theories of 
prejudice and the vast number of 
studies of this phenomenon, it is pos- 
sible to note several of the general 
points of view which are evident in the 
research dealing with prejudice. 

First, there have been efforts to 
study prejudice as a manifestation of 
certain types of personalities. From 
this point of view prejudiced attitudes 
are regarded as developing in the pro- 
cess of personality formation and are a 
reflection of certain psychological 
Another 
approach to the study of prejudice 


stresses the structural aspects of so- 


“needs” of the personality. 


ciety. Emphasis is placed upon the 
power structure and the manipulation 
of prejudice toward minorities as a 
means of control. Prejudice, thus, be- 


comes an economic and political weapon 
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utilized by power groups in a calculated 
manner to further their own interests. 
A third view of racial prejudice seeks 
the basic causes of prejudice in cul- 
ture. Accordingly, prejudice is re- 
garded as an aspect of tradition which 
is passed along from one generation to 
another. Consequently, it may or may 
not be reinforced by “psychological 
needs” or by manipulation by power 
groups. 

This brief account by no means in- 
cludes all of the theories dealing with 
the nature of prejudice. However, 
these various conceptions of prejudice 
which have been presented are suffi- 
ciently different to indicate that tech- 
niques developed to bring about a re- 
duction in prejudice would of neces- 
sity be related to the nature of the 
phenomenon being treated. For ex- 
ample, Herskovits suggests that whites 
have adopted a parental attitude to- 
ward Negroes because it is believed 
that they do not have a cultural past. 
Thus, if the cultural history of Negroes 
in Africa is made known, a reduction 
in prejudice against American Negroes 
would follow.” Merton has developed 
a typology of psychological types of 
persons who engage in discrimination. 
His study indicates that a different 
strategy is essential for changing each 
type of prejudiced person.” 

Apparently, many of the studies of 
the personality of prejudiced persons 
are based on the assumption “that per- 
sonal needs and insecurities, expressing 
*Melville S. Herskovits, The Myth of the 
Negro Past. New York: Chapter I, 1941. 
See also Alvin Rose, Studies in the Reduc- 
tion of Prejudice. Chicago, 1947, Chapter 
VII, p. 9. 

*Robert K. Merton, “Discrimination and the 
American Creed,” in R. M. Maclver, Dis- 


criminaticr and National Welfare, New 
York: 1949, p. 126. 
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themselves in prejudices, are the pri- 
mary causes of discrimination.’”” Thus, 
efforts to reduce discrimination must of 
necessity be directed at the problem of 
personal insecurity. 

Although there is considerable con- 
fusion regarding the nature of preju- 
dice and the manner in which it can 
be controlled and reduced, 
from research indicates that human be- 
ings acquire prejudice in two ways: 
(1) from traditions of the group in 
which they were reared, and (2) in 


evidence 


response to personality disturbances 
and frustration.” 

The 
“strategies” either to reduce prejudice 


or to bring about changes in the status 


successful development of 


of the Negro is not merely a matter 
of the kind of techniques which are 
utilized, but also a matter of timing 
as it relates to the particular pattern 
of race relations in a given community. 
The task of implementing a plan of 
desegregation in education in Washing- 
ton, D.C. will differ from a similar 
undertaking in a community in Missis- 
sippi. In the latter case, because of 
historical factors and the existence of 
a more rigid pattern of racial segrega- 
greater resistance will be en- 
In the former case, an 


tion, 
countered. 
accumulation of changes in the pattern 
of race relations has already weakened 
the segregated institutional structure 
of education. 


Soctat CHANGE AND SociaL AcTION 


The fact that the legal support of 
segregation in publicly supported edu- 
cational institutions has been eliminated 


Simpson and J. Milton 
Yinger, Racial and Cultural Minorities, 
New York: 19, 1953. 

“Charles F. Marden, Minorities in Ameri- 


can Society. New York: 467-68, 1952. 


“George Eaton 
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has the effect of establishing a new 
goal for those engaged in the struggle 
for integration. It also means that the 
force of public policy is now arrayed 
against those who would maintain seg- 
regation. 

The Supreme Court decision, which 
has made segregated schools illegal, 
is in itself a reflection of fundamental 
social changes occurring in American 
life. The basic changes which have led 
to the increasing elimination of racial 
discrimination in other aspects of the 
social order, have also produced condi- 
tions which tend to make possible the 
acceptance of racial integration in the 
schools. 

An historical view of the develop- 
ments in Negro-white relations reveals 
that at the turn of the century the 
vast majority (nine-tenths) of the Ne- 
gro population was concentrated in the 
South, predominantly in rural areas 
isolation from many 
The social 


characterized by 
aspects of American life. 
isolation of this group was further en- 
hanced by the fact that about a third 
of the Negro population was illiterate 
and only about half of the Negro chil- 
dren of school age were enrolled in 
schools. 

As a result of the first World War, 
the mental and social isolation which 
characterized the rural Negro was 
destroyed with the migration of over 
a million Negroes to the cities of the 
North and South. The urbanization of 
the Negro population has continued so 
that by 1950 over 62 per cent of the 
Negro population was urbanized, and 
nearly a third was concentrated in the 
North. 

The great depression which devel- 
oped in the 1930’s marked the advent 
of the New Deal with a vast expan- 
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sion of the influence of the government 
over the lives of the American people. 
The extension of governmental func- 
tions as an aspect of the New Deal 
programs to improve the economic con- 
ditions of the working population 
benefited the Negro population. While 
discrimination against Negroes  oc- 
curred under the New Deal programs, 
the Federal government became more 
and more committed to a policy of non- 
discrimination.” 

As Negroes were drawn into indus- 
try, a process which began during 
World War I and was accelerated dur- 
ing World War II, they likewise gained 
entrance into unions. This new rela- 
tionship of the Negro to industry had 
far reaching implications for the Ne- 
gro’s status in community life. Also 
important in the changing status of the 
Negro was the growing political power 
of the Negro in urban centers of the 
North. Thus, the Negro constituted a 
growing political pressure group which 
the major political parties could not 
ignore. 

Moreover, since the beginning of the 
century a significant rise in the general 
level of education of the Negro has 
taken place. There has also been a 
growth in Negro leadership in the vari- 
ous segments of community life. This 
leadership more effectively expresses 
the interests and aspirations of the Ne- 
gro group in its struggle for the rights 
which are inherent in American citizen- 
ship. 

Rural areas of the South have also 
been affected by these changes, al- 
though the modification of the pattern 
or race relations has not been as great 


™Morroe oes, Equality by Statute. New 
York: 1952. 
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as in urban areas. Improvement in 
transportation and the extension of 
mass media of communication, the 
movies, radio and television, have 
brought Southern rural areas into con- 
tact with a wider world of events and 
ideas. Changes in agriculture, es- 
pecially the decline in tenant farming 
and the declining proportion of Ne- 
groes in the population—to suggest 
only a few of the developments—have 
been factors in the modification of 
racial patterns and beliefs. 

All of these developments, which 
are merely indicated here, have con- 
tributed to a fluid situation with respect 
to race relations. The effective articu- 
lation by Negro leaders of the aspira- 
tions of the Negro group together with 
the new roles which Negroes play, 
especially in the urban world char- 
acterized by mass media of communi- 
cation, have conspired to give Negroes 
new conceptions of themselves and their 
status in American society. 


World War II, a crisis of great im- 
port to the nation, more than any pre- 
vious national experience, focused at- 
tention on the minority status of the 
Negro. Recognition of the changes, 
which have occurred in the Negro 
group and in the Negro’s role, has 
been growing, often in a disturbed 
fashion, among whites. As one white 
Southerner has stated: 

For generations, too many of us 
have been looking at an image of 
what we have called the American 
Negro—a scarecrow of our own cre- 
ation. Now in the strong light which 
World War II has cast upon all of 
our assumptions about people, we 
find that he is not this at all. He 
is something quite different and in- 
finitely better. He is a human being 
—and a first rate human being at 
that: an American who, American 


fashion, has accomplished much 

against great odds.* 

These developments occurring in re- 
cent decades have brought about a 
change in the climate of opinion re- 
garding the status of minorities. The 
emergence of the ideological conflict 
between the Western democracies and 
Communist nations has centered atten- 
tion on the problems of the Negro’s 
status. 

Changes in race relations have oc- 
curred more rapidly in periods of 
crises, which through the redistribu- 
tion of populations, changes in employ- 
ment patterns, together with new align- 
ments in politics, have brought racial 
groups into new contacts and new ad- 
justments. It is within the context of 
social change that organizations and 
individuals concerned with reform in 
race relations have been most success- 
ful. 

When the problem of developing 
community acceptance of desegregation 
is viewed against the background of 
these changes, it is evident that the 
fluid situation with regard to race rela- 
tions in itself is a factor in gaining 
social acceptance. 

Many of the deliberate efforts to 
change the status of the Negro have 
been directed toward the reduction of 
race prejudice and antipathies. Con- 
ceivably, if these techniques are effec- 
tive in changing attitudes, they could 
be utilized in creating social acceptance 
of desegregation and in furthering the 
process of integration. The programs 
designed to change attitudes have re- 
lied on such mechanisms as education, 
propaganda and exhortation, and the 


“Will W. Alexander, “The Negro in the 
Nation,” Survey Graphic. 36: No. 1, p. 92, 
Ja 1947, 
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establishment of social contacts between 
members of the dominant and minority 
groups. The latter device rests on the 
assumption, which has been demon- 
strated in limited situations, that social 
contact when voluntary and pleasant, 
is effective in modifying attitudes.” 
Contacts, which take place between 
whites and Negroes while they are 
engaged in a common undertaking, tend 
to reduce prejudice and hostility, while 
contacts under conditions of friction 
and tension tend to increase prejudice. 

Obviously, the latter technique can 
be utilized only in those communities 
where the pattern of segregation is not 
rigid. In communities of the Deep 
South, particularly in rural areas where 
the pattern of segregation has effec- 
tively kept whites and Negroes sepa- 
rated in all institutional activities and 
where the pattern is deeply imbedded 
in custom, bulwarked by the sanction 
of force, no opportunities are afforded 
for bringing any significant numbers 
of representatives of the two groups to- 
gether. 

Analysis of propaganda as it has 
been utilized as a means of modifying 
attitudes reveals that it is markedly 
limited in its effectiveness. It most 
often fails to reach those for whom 
it is intended. It has also been demon- 
strated that propaganda often has a 
“boomerang” effect and, thus, tends to 
reinforce prejudice. Furthermore, prej- 
udiced persons frequently find means 
of evading the implications of propa- 
ganda. Williams indicates that word- 
of-mouth propaganda of an informal 


*Gisela Konopka, “Group Therapy in Over- 
coming Racial and Cultural Tensions,” in 
Arnold M. Rose, (Ed.). Race Prejudice and 
Discrimination, New York: 565-572, 1951. 
Merton Deutsch and, Mary Evans Collins, 
Interracial Housing, Minneapolis: 1951. 
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and spontaneous nature is more effec- 
tive in influencing attitudes and be- 
havior than visual or formal propa- 
ganda. Also, propaganda which makes 
an emotional appeal is more influential 
than propaganda based on an intellec- 
tual appeal.” 

It would appear that propaganda, 
thus, would be more effective when 
used in a mass or urbanized society 
where the media of communication are 
highly developed and where social con- 
tacts are more impersonal than in a 
rural society. Likewise, propaganda 
would be more effective in communities 
where race relations are in flux than 
in communities of the South where 
segregation of the races has_ been 
rigidly maintained. 

In America there has been a great 
tendency to rely on education as a de- 
vice for bringing about changes in be- 
havior and institutional patterns. The 
faith in education as an instrument to 
engineer social changes is reflected in 
the number of educational programs 
designed specifically to reduce preju- 
dice. A chief weakness of these pro- 
grams lies in the fact that the groups 
who carry them on have little reliable 
knowledge concerning the results of 
these programs. Allport suggests that 
educational programs have their maxi- 
mum effectiveness “when information 
is presented as part of the ordinary 
action of a group in carrying out its 
social function (e.g., as part of general 
teacher training, job training for public 
officials, conferences of industrialists, 
labor leaders, merchants, real estate 
dealers, etc.).”” 


*Robin Williams, The Reduction of Inter- 
group Tensions. New York: 66-67, 1947. 
"Gordon W. Allport, “Catharsis and the 
Reduction of Prejudice.” Journal of Social 
Issues, Vol. 1: No. 3, p. 6, 1945. 











The so-called “intercultural educa- 
tional programs,” which have been 
introduced into schools, may have some 
real value in promoting interracial un- 
derstanding. They have been introduced 
largely in schools in communities where 
there already exists a high degree of 
racial tolerance. Programs of this 
nature have been accepted in com- 
munities outside of the South, while 
only courses in race relations have been 
introduced in various forms in the cur- 
ricula of some colleges in the South. 
The real problem, in so far as South- 
ern communities are concerned, is to 
secure the acceptance of such educa- 
tional devices. 

The types of devices currently being 
utilized in programs to reduce preju- 
dice, thus, have limited application. 
Their results have not been accurately 
appraised and_ they generally 
limited to communities where a con- 
siderable proportion of the population 
is moving in the direction of the ac- 
ceptance of racial integration. In the 
communities of the Deep South with a 
long tradition of subordination of the 
Negro population, these techniques can 
be employed only after a “beachhead” 
has been established in a movement to 
gain social acceptance of desegregation. 

Some Tactics ror DreveLoPpine 

Community ACCEPTANCE 

The problem of acceptance by the 
community of desegregation may be 
regarded as falling into two parts: (1) 
official acceptance and formulation of 
a policy of desegregation and integra- 
tion, and (2) overcoming community 
resistance to the policy. The first 
aspect of the problem is evident in the 
opposition of governmental officials of 
such states as Georgia, South Carolina 
and Alabama. Even in states where 


are 
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state officials have shown a disposition 
to accept the decision of the Supreme 
Court, difficulties may be encountered 
in local communities in securing official 
acceptance. 

Official resistance on both the state 
and local levels may delay the process 
of desegregation for a long time. In 
most states of the South, it may be 
necessary for enabling legislation to be 
passed before a plan of desegregation 
can be initiated by local school boards. 
The failure of state officials to take the 
initiative in this matter may stymie 
action in local communities.” Inevi- 
tably, however, as states like Maryland, 
Virginia and Texas move toward de- 
segregation, pressure to conform will 
be felt by those states which have de- 
layed or resisted desegregation. In 
Baltimore, Maryland, a decision has 
already been made to desegregate the 
school system in the fall of 1954. In 
Prince Georges County, Maryland, a 
committee has been established to plan 
the elimination of segregation. In 
Washington, however, the superinten- 
dent of schools and the school board, 
thus far, have proposed only a limited 
plan of desegregation for the fall term, 
evidently to eliminate over-crowding in 
some of the Negro schools. The board 
hopes to completely eliminate segre- 
gation by 1955. In all of these com- 
munities there has been no great op- 
position to desegregation. In fact, in 
Washington there is at present a con- 


%The refusal of states to comply with the 
Supreme Court decision regarding desegre- 
gation of schools, or the development of 
devices to circumvent the decision, poses a 
problem which may have to be handled by 
legal measures. In Alabama, a long series 
of court battles has been proposed to avoid 
compliance with the law. Such a maneuver 
at best will constitute only a delaying ac- 
tion. 
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siderable opposition to the Board’s plan 
to delay completing the process of de- 
segregation until 1955. 

In regard to gaining acceptance on 
the part of the community, the official 
statement of policy is a crucial initial 
step. This has been demonstrated in 
a number of communities, including 
Cairo, Illinois, and communities in 
Indiana and Delaware, where desegre- 
gation has been accomplished. In 
Cairo, Illinois, the failure of public 
officials to take a positive stand and to 
formulate a clear policy with regard 
to the elimination of segregation is 
reflected in the hostility of the white 
community to desegregation.” 

Despite the fact that propaganda has 
often been ineffective in changing the 
prejudiced person, it can be employed 
effectively in social situations where 
the desired change is in accordance 


Thus, 
propaganda can be used fruitfully to 


with basic ethical principles. 


gain community acceptance of a pro- 
gram of desegregation in education. 
That is, it can capitalize on the exist- 
ing scheme of democratic values. It 
is difficult for the opponents of deseg- 
regation to attack the movement to- 
ward integration on the basis of the 
democratic creed which is accepted by 
the community and also by the opposi- 
tion.” This is evident in the arguments 
of the opposition. The most effective 
argument opposing integration is that 
based on “‘states’ rights” which repre- 
sents an appeal to another set of 


*See paper by Bonita N. Valien, “Racial 
Desegregation of the Public Schools in 


Southern Illinois,” in this issue of the 
Journal of Negro Education. 
Herbert Blumer, ‘Collective Behavior,” 


An Outline of the Principles, (Alfred Mc 
Clung Lee, Editor) New York: 212-13, 


1946. See also Everett C. Hughes, “Institu- 
tions,” /bid., p. 279. 
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basic principles inherent in Southern 
society. The series of decisions by the 
Supreme Court, culminating in the re- 
cent decision outlawing segregation in 
public school education, however, has 
gone a long way to strip this argument 
of its power. Another example is af- 
forded b- those who contend for “grad- 
ualism” in changing racial patterns. 
Their position implicitly recognizes that 
reform in race relations cannot be op- 
posed on the basis of ethical principles 
inherent in democratic society. Argu- 
ments have been made, particularly in 
the South, that Negroes do not want 
integration. This attack on integration 
has in common with the others, an 
avoidance of an attack on the basic 
principles of society which favor equal 
participation of Negroes in community 
institutions. 

Propaganda, to be successful, must 
utilize what people take for granted. 
Thus, by capitalizing on the relation- 
ship of democratic practices to Amer- 
ica’s role in international affairs, par- 
ticularly as an aspect of the strategy 
in dealing with the darker peoples of 
the world, propaganda can contribute 
to a change in public opinion. 

In the task of developing official 
recognition and policy looking toward 
the elimination of public school seg- 
regation, local pressure groups can 
play an important role. The recent 
action by the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention in adopting a report by a vast 
majority of delegates supporting de- 
segregation is an example of the kind 
of pressure which will aid in establish- 
ing a climate of opinion favorable to 
change.” The report pointed out that 
the treatment of Negroes in the United 


“The Evening Star, Washington, D.C.: Je 
4, p. 14, 1954. 
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States has become a national and inter- 
national problem. Similar action by 
local church groups and other organi- 
zations can be fruitful in developing 
community support for desegregation. 
Another example of the role of com- 
munity organizations in developing 
community acceptance is afforded by 
the action of the Board of Managers 
of the District Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, a white organization in 
the District of Columbia. By unani- 
mous vote the Board of Managers re- 
moved all racial bars to membership 
in its sixty-four parent-teacher asso- 
ciations with a membership of more 
than 26,000, and approved the plan of 
the Board of Education for the inte- 
gration of the District Schools. It also 
withdrew its membership from the Fed- 
eration of Citizens Associations which 
maintains a policy of racial exclusion, 
and which recently threatened court 
action if the Board of Education at- 
tempts to establish rules now for de- 
segregation in the fall of 1954.” 

The creation of pressure groups in 
favor of racial desegregation, and the 
resultant discussion of the issues in- 
volved, which their activities will cre- 
ate, are also necessary aspects of the 
development of a public opinion favor- 
able to acceptance of desegregation. 
Pressure groups, which through their 
activities widen their scope and which 
win more and more adherents to the 
movement to achieve racial integration, 
can be an important factor in creating 
acceptance of desegregation. The utili- 
zation by pressure groups of com- 
munity leaders and persons of prestige, 
where this is possible, will contribute 
to the respectability and strength of 


"The Washington Post, Je 9, p. 1, 1954. 
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the movement. The organization of 
pressure groups to develop acceptance 
of desegregation and a program of 
integration must take account of the 
character and function of racial atti- 
tudes in group behavior. 


There is enough evidence available 
to indicate that it is not essential to 
change prejudiced attitudes as a neces- 
sary condition to the elimination of 
racial discrimination and segregation. 
On the one hand, there exists an un- 
known number of people in every com- 
munity of the South who will not 


‘actively oppose desegregation unless 


they are mobilized. Some of these are 
prejudiced persons who will abide by 
the law despite their prejudices. Others 


in a condition which has been 
2 


live 
described as “pluralistic ignorance.” 
This has reference to those persons 
who hold to a point of view because 
they feel everyone else shares the view. 


On the other hand, there is convinc- 
ing evidence that people commonly be- 
have in accordance with their social 
roles and not their attitudes. Brad- 
bury’s study of discrimination in Fed- 
eral employment revealed that white 
workers employed in segregated agen- 
cies commonly shifted to non-segre- 
gated agencies with no, or little, con- 
cern about working with Negroes on 
a basis of equality.“ A study by 
Reitzes showed that whites, as mem- 
bers of neighborhood organizations, 
violently opposed the movement of Ne- 
gro families into their neighborhoods. 


David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, 
Theory and Problems of Social Psychology. 
New York: p. 389, 1948. 

“William C. Bradbury, Discrimination in 
Employment in the Federal Government, 
Part V., Segregation in Washington, Na- 
tional Committee on Segregation in the 
Nation’s Capital. 
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The same persons, as members of 
racially mixed unions, fought for 


equality of participation of Negro 
members, in some cases even to the 
extent of disciplining whites who re- 
fused to dance with Negroes at union 


social gatherings.” 


Finally, it should be pointed out that 
some resistance to integration exists 
within the Negro Gen- 
erally, this has not been articulate or 
Resistance in the Negro 
in (1) the 
who profit 


community. 


organized. 


community has its source 
vested interests of those 
from segregation, (2) fear of the loss 
of jobs and opportunities for promo- 
tion of Negro personnel, and (3) fear 
of discrimination and violence against 
Negro students in mixed schools. 


Frazier has pointed out that in a 


bi-racial social order, the dominant 
white group has selected Negroes to 
play a liaison role between the two 


races. 


n Y 

l'hese Negro go-betweens have ac- 
quired an eminence unrelated to in- 
tellectual ability or moral character. 
Oftentimes, Negroes have been 
chosen for this role because they 
lacked those very qualities. But as 
long as they played the role assigned 
them by white individuals and or- 

. . “ee 2 
ganizations they have been “built- 
up” as great “interracial statesmen” 

‘te ” 

or great “intellectual leaders” or 
great “spiritual leaders.’”’” 


“Collective Factors in 
Race Relations.” Unpublished Ph.D. The- 
sis, University of Chicago, Mr 1950. See 
also R. Z. LaPiere, “Attitudes Versus Ac- 
tion,’ Social Forces, D, pp. 30-39, 1934. 
Gerhart Saenger and Emily Gilbert, “Cus- 
tomer Reaction to the Integration of Negro 
Sales Personnel.” Jnternational Journal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research, Spring 1950, 
pp. 57-76. 
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*Dietrick Reitzes, 


Frazier, “Human, All Too 


Human,” Survey Graphic, 36: No. 1, 99-100, 
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Thus, because of their strategic posi- 
tion in race relations, these leaders 
have been accorded great prestige and 
power in the Negro community and 
recognition in the white community. 
Under racial integration, many of these 
persons will lose their status as com- 
munity leaders. Among this group, 
particularly in the South, there will 
undoubtedly be found some persons in 
the field of education who will be 
allied with those whites who oppose 
desegregation. 

The fear on the part of Negro per- 
sonnel in public schools that they will 
be displaced or will suffer from dis- 
crimination in employment and promo- 
tion has some support from experience. 
It is quite likely that in some of the 
smaller communities, particularly in 
rural areas of the South, initially, there 
may be discrimination in the employ- 
ment of Negro teachers. For example, 
Jeffersonville, Indiana, the county seat 
of Clark County, which has been de- 
scribed as a southern-minded town, be- 
gan desegregating its schools three 
years ago following the enactment of 
a state law prohibiting school segrega- 
tion. Of the two dozen Negro teachers 
in the school system, only six had 
tenure. All of the non-tenure teachers 
were dismissed. Of the six, two have 
left the system, one is on special as- 
signment, two were placed on the sub- 
stitute list, and one of them (a former 
principal), holds a minor administra- 
tive job in the white principal’s office.” 
This 
one of the facets of the problem of 
integration which 


How the 


case only serves to point out 
desegregation and 
will have to be attacked. 


* Cabell Phillips, What Happens When Seg- 
regation Ends.” The New York Times 
Magazine, My 30, 1954. 
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problem will be met will depend in 
large measure on community sentiment 
and the action of local pressure groups 
during the period of transition. 


There are, however, factors which 
will tend to prevent or at least mini- 
mize the displacement of teachers, par- 
ticularly in urban areas. In the first 
place, in large urban areas there will 
continue to be a large number of 
schools that will not be racially mixed 
because of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the Negro population. From 
such evidence as is available most of 
the larger cities face a shortage of 
teachers—the shortage at present being 
by far greater among white teachers. 
The merger of the two school systems 
in these areas will not require a reduc- 
tion in the number of teachers. 


The experience with desegregation 


in educational institutions in the com- 
munities where it has been undertaken 
in recent years all indicate that de- 
segregation can succeed without fric- 
tion and violence.” Parochial schools 
in Washington, D.C., Baltimore, and 
other communities have handled the 
problem successfully. Desegregation 
and integration in Southern institutions 


of higher education have proceeded 
without any reports of any unusual 


*In Gibson, Georgia, the board and patrons 
of the local Negro training school voted 
unanimously in favor of segregated schools. 
This action took place in the presence of 
the white superintendent. This action may 
reflect the vested interest in segregation on 
the part of some members, and, undoubtedly, 
the fear on the part of the others of racial 
violence. 


situations involving racial tension and 
conflict. 

In Cairo, Illinois, which had a rigid 
pattern of segregation, desegregation 
has been achieved without incident de- 
spite the rather high degree of tension 
which existed at the time.” A report 
on the experience of Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, reveals also that desegrega- 
tion was accomplished with only a few 
cases of minor friction.” Racial senti- 
ment on the part of whites in both of 
these communities is in many respects 
similar to that found farther South. 

Despite these problems, no great or 
organized resistance is to be expected 
from Negroes. In principle, Negroes 
accept racial integration as the only 
feasible solution to the problem of the 
Negro group. Without doubt, desegre- 
gation will result in many stresses and 
strains, and in some communities, some 
severe losses in employment oppor- 
tunities. Perhaps, the protection of 
Negro teachers in their right to em- 
ployment in these communities may be- 
come one of the chief problems inci- 
dent to the process of desegregation. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
process of desegregation and integra- 
tion is taking place during a period of 
dynamic social change. The same 
forces which are creating a change in 
the climate of opinion, thus making 
possible court decisions eliminating 
racial segregation, are also shaping 
public sentiment in favor of the accept- 
ance of desegregation in education. 


*Valien, op. cit. 
Phillips, op. cit. 
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NEXT STEPS IN RACIAL DESEGREGATION IN 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


George S. MITCHELL 


Executive Director, Southern Regional Council 


Last November a minister, travelling 
from the office of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and working in cooperation with the 
Southern Regional Council, did a pio- 
neer job in Central Kentucky of work- 
ing up local discussion groups on the 
schools and the courts. He had some 
useful pamphlets, and the names of 
community leaders in seven or eight 
smallish towns. He called at the home 
or the office of some leading figure in 
each place, pamphlets under his arm, 
said who he was, and asked if the 
person he was calling on would be 
willing to get a few people together, 
white people and Negro people, to 
talk about the matter of what the 
Court might decide, and how to meet 
the problems that wou!d come up. Usu- 
ally the local person said about this: 
“I’ve 
we haven’t done a thing about it. If 
you'll get me ten or a dozen of those 


known the issue was coming; 


booklets I’ll call together some peo- 
ple, and we can sit down and talk 


about what it will mean in this town.” 


That’s the beginning, in any neighbor- 
hood. 


What was done in Kentucky has 
since been done by Church leaders or 
others in Southeastern Virginia, and 
in Central North Carolina, and in Up- 
Country South Carolina, and all over 
Alabama, and is to be done in many 
So far the 
National Council has been joined in 


other parts of the South. 


the effort by the Congregationalists, 
the Disciples of Christ, the Episcopal 


Church, the Methodist Church, and by 
a few others. Still other denomina- 
tions have taken on similar programs, 
differently managed. 

Through every Southern town there 
runs a creek, and no bridge across the 
creek. Yet if you stand by the creek 
and listen you can hear a stream of 
traffic coming towards it from both 
sides; traffic that will need to get 
across. The first little group of local 
people, white and Negro, who get to- 
gether somewhere in a Sunday School 
or in someone’s home, and make friends 
on the issues about the schools, and 
find the local facts, will have thrown 
And what 
timid people first tip over, the school 
board can go across on, and then the 
teachers, and the PTA’s, and the chil- 
dren and ultimately the parents as 
the 
across-the-creek” is no great splash as 
a program, but it is putting out the 


a log across the creek. 


citizen body. “Operation log- 


logs, and getting people to cross. And 
except for what planning has been done 
in the offices of school officials, it is 
nearly all that has been done in many 
And 
pretty good way to work; asking peo- 
ple just to try to reach understanding 


Southern communities. it’s .@ 


in their own town, and figure out ways 
to meet a changing situation. 

It is being done in the belief that 
there is only one situation in which 
That’s when 
people of similar cultural and educa- 
tional background, of different groups, 
work together on a matter of common 


race prejudice dissolves. 
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interest. Reasonable experience of that 
and the prejudice disappears. Un- 
prejudiced local leadership, knowing 
how to work together, and learning the 
facts about their local schools, can be 
a powerful thing. 

Call this discussion groups. That’s 
one obvious thing to do. It needs to 
be multiplied many times over, and 
it should be taken up by many more 
organizations than have as yet got 
going with it. 

The next thing concerns local gov- 
ernment, and particularly the school 
boards. We have come to the posi- 
tion in the South in which our larg- 
est and most important public serv- 
ice, namely the schools, can no longer 
be run within the customary white 
monopoly of government. That just 
means that Negro citizenship must be 
recognized, and given full opportunity 
to share in the management of pub- 
lie concerns. It has already started. 
Richmond and Roanoke and Newport 
News and Raleigh and Salisbury and 
Darlington County (South Carolina) 
and Augusta and Atlanta and some 
more places already have Negro mem- 
bers of local school boards, and like 
it. North Carolina has for several 
years had a Negro member of the 
state school board, and Kentucky has 
such a member, off and. on. Unless 
the Negro member is able, courageous 
and representative, getting him on the 
board does more harm than good, but 
the modern trend is toward securing 
a vigorous and representative person. 
Such a local school board can plan the 
future of the schools in a way that 
will satisfy the whole community, Ne- 
gro no less than white. And the thou- 
sand and one small accommodations, 
needful in a democracy, can be made, 
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without sacrifice of compliance with 
the new rule of unsegregated educa- 
tion. Made, and made in peace and 
in agreement, with bargaining on both 
sides. Suggest to the average white 
Southerner that he send his children 
to schools managed entirely by a Ne- 
gro school board and he would com- 
plain, to put it mildly. And yet, in 
reverse, that has been the situation 
for every Negro parent. Election or 
appointment of Negro personnel to 
the governing board is the clearest 
road any Southern city can now take 
toward agreed compliance with the 
final decision of the Court. 

Much needs to be done to clarify 
the law. The principle is clear, but 
what are the immediate steps? Shall 
South Carolina building 
“equal” Negro schools, or shall she 


For the moment she has stopped. 


keep on 


stop? 
Can a local school authority, trying 
to dodge compliance, do as it chooses 
about school district lines, or is there 
some rule of reason? The Pulaski, 
Virginia case points to a rule of reason, 
but there has been no follow-up on it. 
Can a school official ‘order’? Negro 
children to one school and white chil- 
dren to another, as he pleases, with 
impunity? Some aspiring statesmen 
in the lower South build election cam- 
paigns on promises that this can be 
done. What about teacher tenure? 
These and other questions will be re- 
solved in the months and in the years 
ahead; meanwhile each uncertainty cre- 
ates anxiety. 


A helpful thing would be to speed 


up the movement, long in evidence, to- 


ward getting the teachers associations 
and ultimately the parent teachers as- 
sociations together, without distinction 


of race. The teachers hardly seem 
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to realize it, but the economic reason 
for separate white and Negro Associa- 
tions is gone. As long as white teach- 
ers got more than the Negro teachers 
there was the talking point that they 
had to stick together to hold their ad- 
vantage, and Negro teachers needed 
to stick together to get what was right- 
fully theirs. But now that both groups 
get the 


source, their direct interests are to be 


same, and from the same 
combined, to aid the position of teach- 
ers as teachers. Here and there there is 
some understanding of this point among 
the officers of the two associations. Ken- 
tucky seems to be leading the way. It 
would seem safe to predict that the 
economic pull, and the sense of decency 
with it, will bring about professional 
organization of all the teachers into 
single groups, state by state, and na- 
tionally. The same rule applies for 
the PTA’s. 


separate interests, in law, and they 


They no longer have any 


have a great many interests together 
that know no lines of color. Clearly, 
everybody benefits by local and official 
efforts to combine the various groups 
without regard to race. Here the na- 
tional associations can help; pressure 
from them to end racial separation 


and PTA bodies 
have a lot of effect. 


of teachers would 
It is a* pressure 
that has been successfully used in a 
good many other fields. 

At what sort of pace can we expect 
actual desegregation? There is much 
reason to suppose that geography and 
population ratio will have something 
to do with it. A map of the South 
showing the white-Negro ratio by coun- 
ties yields a great fish-hook of counties 
with fifty per cent Negro population 
or over, reaching down the Coastal 


Plain, across South Georgia and South 
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Alabama, and up into Eastern Missis- 
sippi. The whole of the Delta comes 
in this area, and scattered patches in 
But 
the fish-hook surrounds a core of al- 
most solidly white counties: the Ap- 


West Tennessee and in Texas. 


pallachian mountains and contiguous 
territory; and then the Ozarks and the 
Ouachitas, and West Texas, and most 
of Oklahoma. It is these hundreds of 
counties with less than five per cent 
of Negro population that have the 
easiest chance to drop segregation. 
What does it mean? 
eleven Negro children coming into an 
Need a’body 
And these same mountainy coun- 


Six or eight or 


otherwise white school. 
cry? 
ties have a tradition of independent 
behavior, dating back to a time when 
their men wore blue suits while plains- 
men put on grey. Already a very few 
of these thinly-Negro localities within 
the borders of the South have quietly 
dropped segregation, and the new rul- 
ing of the Court will doubtless greatly 
The State Super- 
intendent of Schools in Kentucky, in 


speed the process. 


his official report for 1953, recommend- 
ed in cold print that Kentucky’s law 
on school segregation be so amended 


as to permit any counties that wanted 
He said 
it was too expensive in the hill coun- 


to drop segregation to do it. 
ties. Perhaps it won’t now be neces- 
sary for the Legislature to make the 
move (perhaps it will; that’s another 
of the items of law that needs clarify- 
ing). But the lesson is that every 
state in the South, except South Caro- 
lina, has some counties that could move 
over to unsegregated schools with hard- 
ly a ripple, and their moving would 
give the rest of the state experience 
and example, and pave the way for 
areas further down to try the new 
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arrangement. No one fails to realize 
the injustice of this device. Why 
should a Negro child in Hillandale 
County get the best available educa- 
tion beginning in October, 1954, when 
his cousin, in Flatbottoms County waits 
till the last ounce of compulsion has 
reached his local school board? It 
isn’t justice, but it is a pattern that 
is almost certain to appear, and it may 
be the basis of the formula which will 
produce the solution. 

Everything is further along for all 
the occupational and professional link- 
ages that people can have, across the 
lines of race. It helps greatly that 
the nurses associations have combined 
in all the states except one; that the 
librarians are customarily in one out- 
fit; that more and more the state and 
county medical groups within the South 
open their membership to qualified 
practitioners, without regard to race. 
And organized labor sets an example 
of the profoundest influence. It is 
still true that craft unionism in many 
parts of the South is in practice ex- 
clusive or segregated, though many 
cracks appear in that line; and in the 
industries which employ substantia] 
proportions of Negro labor neither in- 
dustrial nor craft unions can organize 
successfully unless each group is given 
some approach to equality within the 
union structure and effort. 

A positive program waits to be pick- 
ed up by the churches. They already 
carry the main load, in the South, of 
getting the doctrine of brotherhood un- 
derstood in local communities, in its 
modern terms. Not a lot has been 
done, it is quite true, toward getting 
common worship without distinctions 
of race (though that has appeared in 
more places than most people know 
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about); but the leading church bodies, 
through denomination-wide boards and 
through many area units of church 
government, have been doing a lot of 


thinking, and are for the most part 
trying hard to get implementation on 
many fronts of the central tenets of 
religion. One thing which could be 
readily assumed is the task of prepar- 
ing parents, and through the parents, 
the children (in both races) to accept 
with courtesy the appearance of chil- 
dren from the other group in the pub- 
lic schools. It will come down to a 
question of whether mothers will or 
will not say something like this “John- 
nie, there will be some new children 
in school this morning, and Mama 
wants you to be nice to them.” There 
is no other organization in the South 
with the power or with the tradition 
that could get parents in large num- 
bers to prepare their children and 
watch over the initial steps in integra- 
tion in this way, and it is much to be 
hoped that local churches will see and 
use their opportunity to exemplify doc- 
trine in this way. 

A point that is not easy to see, but 
that in the long run should be of major 
importance, is the effect in educational 
results of integrated schools. Hither- 
to the Negro population has suffered 
severely just in terms of the learning 
process from the constrictions of their 
separate system of schools. The level 
of literacy, skill, culture, and citizen- 
ship which we know today is far below 
what we can have all through the South 
when we take up the job of getting 
the best-going education to all our peo- 
ple. When the whole population of 
the region is well-educated, and is free 
at school from the wounding lash of 
racial distinctions, we will have a qual- 
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ity of personality and a resource of 
competence quite beyond present ex- 


perience. And in such a South poverty 
and bitterness will draw further and 
further into the past. 

A simple device in community plan- 
ning for education could bear a lot 
of fruit. Because segregation has been 
immutable, a datum taken for granted, 
no one has ever planned a school sys- 
tem in any Southern county or city or 
town just as a system for educating 
children. So many children, living in 
such and such concentrations; so many 
buildings, with so many classrooms and 
so many teachers; so many high schools 
for such and such a load. It would 
be instructive in economy, in education- 
al administration, and in citizenship, 
for local communities to draw up such 
plans, and then to see in what ways 
that straightforward application of 
educational opportunity to youngsters 
has been warped, or is planned to be 
warped, in recognition of prejudice. 

One comment on matters quite cur- 
rent, and then to the heart of the prob- 
lem. Every praise is due the Negro 
community of the South and of the 
nation for the way the news of the 
Supreme Court’s decision has been 
taken. Not with parades, not with 
great assemblies to exult in a new proc- 
lamation of emancipation; not with de- 
fiance or accusation. To the contrary, 
the note struck everywhere has been 
one of quiet satisfaction that a funda- 
mental American principle has been 
vindicated. And there has been re- 
peatedly, too, the proffer of coopera- 
tion with the whole citizen body, com- 
munity by community, in finding the 
terms of compliance with the decision. 
The whole matter has been a great 
demonstration of the maturity of the 
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Negro people, and of their calm con- 
fidence in the working out of solutions 
within the American framework of 
democratic procedure and of orderly 
negotiation. The Court and its ad- 
visers in the Department of Justice 
are to be praised, also, for so shaping 
the decision as to give opportunity for 
consultation with the representatives of 
the affected school systems, and time 
for absorption of a principle basic to 
American life, it is true, but overlain 
with another tradition and doctrine in 
the South. 

Still, let no one suppose that be- 
cause the Court has spoken wisely and 
rightly, all will be easy within the 
South. It won’t. Already a pattern 
emerges in which most of the Southern 
states will work toward compliance; 
but some will resist angrily, and even 
within the states where compliance is 
officially furthered, prejudice, and stub- 
born half-hidden administrative resist- 
ance will be encountered in a great 
many places. It is a part of the di- 
lemma of any forward movement in the 
field of civil rights. One works for 
changes in the law, putting into the 
background of one’s mind the basic in- 
equalities in status and condition which 
are intertwined with the distinctions 
of everyday life. But the great bulk 
of the white population in those parts 
of the South which will be most affected 
by the change is unpersuaded of the 
sanctity of the cause of civil rights, 
is daily and deeply aware of actual 
inequalities between white people and 
Negro people, in their own towns and 
neighborhoods, and is bitterly reluct- 
ant to see the law applied where reali- 
ties, in their view, have not yet caught 
up with the doctrines involved. Speci- 
fically, it would all be so much easier 
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if Negroes all over the South had good, 
modern homes, instead of the slum 
shacks in which pervasively they still 
live; if Negroes on the land were 
owners or secure tenants, with years 
of reputable standing in their part of 
the countryside; if in commercial and 
industrial employment there were gen- 
uine equality of opportunity; if every- 
body had a reasonable chance to find 
personal health. These are the real 
determinants of community attitude. 
For law, where enforced, despite these 
basic and all too visible inequalities, 
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may elicit grudging consent perhaps; 
but the abiding task is to achieve a 
basic equality in the standards of liv- 
ing of the great bulk of the people. 
Objection to education together will 
dwindle to insignificance when families 
live, by and large, on equal terms. 
This is not to neglect the direct effect 
of education together in assisting, and 
that speedily, the process of attaining 
improved standards in these material 
things; but it should not be forgotten 
in the high hopes of today that the 
abiding task abides. 
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SOME SUGGESTED NEXT STEPS IN FURTHERANCE OF 
DESEGREGATION IN EDUCATION 


Lester B, GRANGER 
Executive Director, National Urban League 


There is no questioning the fact that 
racial patterns in the United States 
will experience rapid changes during 
the second-half of the century—more 
rapid and far-reaching than would 
have seemed possible fifty years ago, 
even to the most optimistic evaluator 
of social change. The fact of change, 
however, is far more certain at this 
point than the direction and shape that 
it will take. In fact, until the Su- 
preme Court sets forth its promised 
decrees as to the implementation of 
its May 17th decision, any plans for 
“implementation of the Supreme Court 
decision” must be classed as tentative 


or visionary. 


It is true that dozens (and possibly 
hundreds) of organizations are already 
busy making such plans. And _ this 
may be considered in some ways a 
very healthy sign, even though most 
of the plans are apt to be unrealistic 
in light of subsequent developments or 
ambitiously placed far beyond the ca- 
pacities of the organizations to carry 
them out. For such planning furnishes 
evidence that the American people who 
are “on the Lord’s side” in this mat- 
ter are giving sober recognition to the 
tremendous gap that can exist between 
a judicial decision and its effective 
administration. They know that when 
such a gap develops it can be filled 
in only by hard work and patient 
persistence on the part of those who 
wish to see the decision successfully 
executed. 


This is true even when a _ public 
majority is in favor of a given court 
decision; it is most emphatically true 
when that majority remains stubbornly 
opposed to either a court decision or 
a legislative action. Sobering remind- 
ers of this fact come from our national 
experience in both the nineteenth and 
the twentieth centuries. A rebelliously- 
resurgent Old South capitalized upon 
Northern indifference in largely negat- 
ing the 13th and 14th amendments to 
the Constitution by throwing the new- 
ly-freed Negroes back into the cun- 
ningly-contrived chains of legal Jim 
Crow. Fifty years later an American 
public reacted to what it had consid- 
ered “trickery” in the passage of a 
prohibition amendment by steady sa- 
botage of its enforcement until it was 
repealed in the early 1930's. 


Thus far there has been no authori- 
tative finding on the resigned accept- 
ance or violent rejection of the Su- 
preme Court’s school decision among 
the general public of the Southern 
states—this, in spite of the angry out- 
cries of professional politicians and 
semiprofessional bigots. As a matter 
of fact, the usual public opinion poll, 
which will certainly be taken sooner or 
later, will carry little real conviction 
to those who know the South best. For 
racial segregation is a Southern theme 
so heavily impregnated with emotion 
that most whites and many Negroes 


will hesitate to voice even a confidential 
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opinion that challenges the long-es- 
tablished status quo. 

Nevertheless, we can use public re- 
action to other great social issues as 


a rule-of-thumb measurement in as-, 


suming Southern reaction to racial de- 
segregation of public education. A 
vociferous minority of the total popu- 
lation is probably in violent opposi- 
tion to any change in existing school 
patterns; an approximately equal mi- 
nority is enthusiastically in favor of 
the change decreed by the Court, but 
the large majority remains either in- 
different or uncommitted to either ac- 
tive opposition or support. That ma- 
jority will follow the course of action 
that it holds to be safest—or most com- 
pellingly necessary. 

It is this presently-uncommitted ma- 
jority that will finally determine the 
pace and direction of the desegregation 
effort. It is this majority that will 
be the target of such propaganda cam- 
paigns and recruitment drives as may 


surpass in intensity any carried on dur- 


ing the twentieth century. It is ob- 
vious that these activities will be con- 
ducted at sharply contrasting levels— 
from the constructively high-minded to 
the cynically brutal. Already, within 
a few days after the Supreme Court 
decision, a senator from Mississippi 
has denounced the ruling on the floor 
of the Senate in terms that barely es- 
cape obscenity. A former “grand 
dragon” of the old, discredited Ku 
Klux Klan has urged that “we should 
ship a million Negroes” to Northern 
states. Other skilled fomenters of 
fear and prejudice have similarly vied 
for newspaper headlines, with disturb- 
ing success. 

On the other hand, and in hearten- 
ing contrast, a more liberal Southern 
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opinion has shown that it has no in- 
tention of withdrawing meekly from 
the fields as the forces of reaction 
align themselves. Leading personali- 
ties in education, the church and even 
politics have made straightforward and 
constructive pronouncements that show 
there is a strong rallying point around 
which recruits can be gathered from 
the great body of presently-uncommit- 
ted Southern opinion. Such newspa- 
per editors as Atlanta’s Ralph McGill, 
Jonathan Daniels of Raleigh, Virginius 
Dabney of Richmond and C. A. Mc- 
Knight of Charlotte have called for 
statesmanship and restraint in prepar- 
ing for compliance with whatever fol- 
lowing decree the Supreme Court may 
issue. Not only members of the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy, but the Pres- 
byterian Church, the Southern Bap- 
tists, the United Council of Church 
Women and a host of other religious 
bodies have applied the Christian ethic 
to the civic requirements of the cur- 
rent situation. 

It was to be expected that the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, 
the Anti-Defamation League, the Na- 
tional Urban League and the two 
great labor federations of the country 
would come out instantly and strong- 
ly in support of the great court vic- 
tory registered by the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. And yet even these pro- 
nouncements have an importance go- 
ing far beyond the “me too” category. 
They help to represent a show of 
strength on the part of liberal opin- 
ion; the more impressive that show, 
the more readily the indifferent can 
be interested and the timid recruited. 

All of this is good, but it is not 
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nearly good enough, even for a starter. 
From now on, the rate and direction 
of progress will depend largely upon 
the amount of imagination and re- 
sourcefulness, the flexibility and co- 
operativeness, exhibited by the many 
organizations professing an interest in 
seeing the Court’s ruling promptly ex- 
ecuted with a minimum of conflict. The 
longer such compliance is deferred, the 
tougher becomes the job of enforcing 
it. The opposition is already well- 
organized—backed by state govern- 
ments, sanctioned by majority custom 
and financed, ironically, from the very 
public treasuries which Southern Ne- 
groes help to fill. Only careful coun- 
ter-organization of more than present- 
ly-available resources, together with 
even more careful planning, will reduce 
the current odds against early and 
amicably-complete “implementation of 
the Supreme Court decision.” 

In any campaign, whether military 
or civic, a sound fundamental strategy 
is to move “from weakness _ into 
strength.” The enemy is attacked at 
his weakest point, gains are consoli- 
dated, and from there the attack is 
carried into his strong center. Mean- 
while, the center itself is under at- 
tack, partly to feel out its real strength 
and partly to prevent it from diverting 
forces to support the weaker points. 
So the question is: what are the points 
of possible attack where resistance to 
desegregation will be weakest, and how 
can advance be made from them to 
that hard center of neurotic opposi- 
tion for which the Byrnes, Talmadges, 
and Eastlands have appointed them- 
selves as spokesmen? 


The answers are more easily given 
than acted upon, largely because of 


the balance of any real cooperation 


at present among the interested or- 
ganizations. Obviously, the action- 
agenda should give high priority to 
those geographical areas where racial 
segregation in education has been un- 
sanctioned in law but established in 
practice. There are numerous such 
cities and school districts around the 
country—some of them in states where 
their existence would be least expected. 
The Supreme Court decision turns the 
spotlight on such situations and their 
elimination now requires only a token 
show of determination by interested 
parties. 

There are also the Southwestern 
and “border” states where school seg- 
regation has been established by law, 
but is in very plain contrast to other 
community relationships, economic, 
political and even social. Little pro- 
longed opposition is to be expected 
here, either on the part of school of- 
ficials and governmental authorities, or 
on the part of citizen groups; for in 
many cases the more thoughtful com- 
munity leaders have been anticipating 
and even hoping for a Federal court 
action that would take the community 
“off the hook” of maintaining a dual 
school system on a school budget bare- 
ly adequate for an economical inte- 
grated system. 

In the Deep South itself, there are 
also entrance points for early action. 
Oddly enough, they are not necessarily 
in the smaller cities and towns, as 
some strategists would have us believe. 
They are rather in those communities, 
whether small or large, where economic 
and cultural parity has been most near- 
ly attained by the Negro population 
and where there is the greatest amount 
of free communication between the 


races. Cities with first-class school 
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boards drawn from really representa- 
tive and responsible elements in the 
community, with well-edited and for- 
ward-looking newspapers (and there 
are a number of these) and with a 
social-minded ministry enter the de- 
segregation phase well-provisioned for 
the enterprise. When Negro residence 
is not confined to one or two rundown 
neighborhoods, but is spread through- 
out the community so that white and 
Negro citizens get to know each other 
personally—when this happens, the 
success of desegregation is practically 
guaranteed from the start. Such com- 
munities can be found, not only in 
Kentucky and North Carolina, but in 
South Carolina and Mississippi as well. 


But these points of logical attack 
are not only geographical; they are 
also social, in the sense of citizen 
groups linked together by a natural 
affinity of interest. In a few cities 
school teachers of both races have been 
meeting together for years, carrying 
on professional discussions. In others, 
regular or intermittent contacts have 
been established by PTA’s between 
colored and white parents. In most 
of the larger industrial communities 
there are local trade unions whose 
members sit together at meetings, elect 
each other to office, argue about trade 
union politics and cooperate in estab- 
lishing better wage-and-work condi- 
tions—in general, recognizing their 
common interdependence upon each 
other without any neurotic emphasis on 
racial differences. When such thinking 
is inculeated into economic affairs, it 
can be all the more easily transplanted 
into educational practices; there is lit- 
tle fundamental difference between Ne- 


gro and white men working and meet- 


ing together and their children study- 


ing together in preparation for their 
future jobs. 

The Roman Catholic Church in the 
South is, if anything, ahead of the 
trade union movement in this respect. 
In very recent years a number of the 
Church’s dioceses have erased the race 
line from worship provisions by open- 
ing the doors of all Catholic Churches 
to all members of the faith. Within 
the past two years, parochial schools 
have been similarly open, beginning 
with St. Louis, Missouri, and followed 
by Washington, D. C., Wilmington, 
Delaware, «San Antonio, Texas, and 
Richmond, Virginia, which took its ac- 
tion three days before the Supreme 
Court decision. 

If such progress is already going 
forward, it might be asked then why 
such concern about the future? For 
two reasons: In the first place, prog- 
ress” is not really progress unless it 
is broad and fast enough to meet the 
need of the times. The gains that 
are being made are too inconclusive and 
atypical to give any assurance of our 
meeting the desegregation need during 
this generation. In the second place, 
there is no reason for confidence that 
even such progress as is reported is 
automatically assured for the future. 
The enraged “status quo’ers’ are cer- 
tain to counter attack. South Caro- 
lina’s Senator Maybank made this 
plain when he reversed his senatorial 
record as a proponent of public hous- 
ing and declared himself unalterably 
opposed to all public housing in the 
future, after the Supreme Court had 
ruled against racial segregation in pub- 
lic housing. 

It is quite possible that the more un- 
reconciled and bitter opponents of the 
court’s decision on school segregation, 
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not daring openly to defy that edict, 
will launch reprisal attacks in areas 
not covered by the Supreme Court au- 
thority. There can be intimidation of 
public officials, harassment of union 
meetings, and misuse of radio and 
television outlets, resort to the columns 
of the more reactionary newspapers— 
in short, a recrudescence of the fast- 
dying Klan spirit. We can be sure 
that there are still enough out-of-job 
former Klan officials to seize upon this 
opportunity to replace a dying racket 
with a new one. If they should be 
successful—they and their more “re- 
spectable” brethren as well—this would 
not necessarily defeat implementation 
of the court decision in the long run, 
but it would make that task infinitely 
more prolonged and difficult. 

This realistic prospect has been rec- 
ognized in some of the statements and 
plans advanced by national and re- 
gional organizations. Recognition, how- 
ever, is one thing and organization 
is another. Unless there is a more 
general pooling of organizational re- 
sources than seems indicated at pres- 
ent, and a closer consultation between 
those organizations that accept shares 
of responsibility in the program, there 
will be an enormous amount of wasted 
effort with important action areas com- 
pletely overlooked. This is one effort 
in which “free competition” will be 
opposed to our national democratic pur- 
pose. 

A first necessary step, then, is an 
interorganizational conference to be 
called as soon as possible after the im- 
plementing decree has been announced 
by the Supreme Court. Among those 
which should take part are the NAACP, 
of course; also the Southern Regional 
Council, which has received a modest 
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grant from the Ford Fund for the 
Republic to do “educational work” in 
Southern communities; the Southern 
Editorial Reporting Service, establish- 
ed by the Ford Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education to provide Southern 
newspaper editors with up-to-the-min- 
ute developments on the racial deseg- 
regation front; the committee on mi- 
nority employment of the National 
Planning Association; the National 
Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing; the National CIO, which has 
made a $75,000 grant to the NAACP 
to promote its local community efforts 
following the court decision; the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which has had 
an active Southern organizing commit- 
tee; the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith; the National Council of 
Negro Women; the National Catholic 
Interracial Council; the Southern Bap- 
tist Association; and the National Ur- 
ban League. The Delta Sigma Theta 
Sorority among all of the Negro college 
fraternities and sororities has the long- 
est record of continuous local commun- 
ity service, and would welcome a con- 
ference invitation. 

Out of thoughtful discussions en- 
gaged in by such an assembled group, 
there would certainly come a clearer 
realization of the size of the overall 
job, the resources available, and the 
manner in which these might be more 
effectively parceled out. 

The National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, which is to national social wel- 
fare activities what a Council of Social 
Agencies is to such activities carried 
on in a local community, has already 
provided an excellent demonstration of 
how such a conference might be or- 
ganized. On May 18, 1954, 75 rep- 
resentatives of 22 agencies in the na- 
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tional social welfare field met, by a 
most fortunate calendar coincidence, to 
discuss school desegregation methods. 
After approving a statement on inte- 
gration presented by R. Maurice Moss 
of the National Urban League, in be- 
half of a committee authorized two 
months earlier, the conference listened 
to an account of New Jersey’s exper- 
ience with school desegregation, pre- 
sented by John B. Milligan of that 
state’s Division Against Discrimina- 
tion, and discussed at length the way 
in which social welfare organizations 
are now working and may work in com- 
munities in light of the court decision. 
Adoption of the conference’s state- 
ment was urged upon individual na- 
tional organizations and their local 
affiliates. Those unwilling to adopt the 
statement’s precise language were urg- 
ed to study it and report their own 
version. A national organizational 
“pool” was established for the receipt 
and distribution of organization ex- 
perience in different parts of the coun- 
try and on different phases of the de- 
segregation effort. A reconvening of 
the conference in the fall was agreed 
upon, and first steps were taken to- 
ward the compilation of appropriate 
lists of informational and advisory ma- 
terial. 

But even a broader national con- 
ference of this same type, bringing to- 
gether all types of organizations with 
an effective interest in desegregation, 
is only one of several preliminary 
steps. The finished job depends not 
upon the attitudes of national and re- 
gional agencies, but upon the assiduity, 
courage and precise skill displayed 
by citizen groups and _ professional 
agencies working in local communities. 
For just as a “resistance cell” can 
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partly negate the will of a liberal ma- 
jority, so a hostile majority in any 
given state or community can be par- 
tially check-mated by convinced lib- 
erals who know what they want to do 
and how they are to go about it. 

The key to successful desegregation 
will be community organization. This 
is a social process which has been go- 
ing forward in the American commun- 
ity ever since before the Revolution- 
ary War. It was used by American 
patriots in planning the Boston Tea 
Party; it produced the “underground 
railway” of the Civil War; it was 
adapted by Boss Tweed for the use of 
New York’s infamous Tammany Hall 
of the nineteenth century; it has been 
a tool of every successful political ma- 
chine; it has been adapted to the pur- 
poses of special interests by such wide- 
ly-variant groups as the CIO, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the Ku Klux Klan, and the American 
Only during the 
past thirty years, however, has there 
been a scientific effort to define the 


Medical Association. 


community organization process and 
fashion its techniques so precisely that 
they may be used as skillfully as an 
experienced general uses his reserves 
of men, machines and ammunition. The 
Committee for Study of Community 
Organization is now an established pro- 
fessional group in the field of social 
work. It has accumulated a sufficient 
body of experience to be able to vouch 
for the soundness of community organ- 
ization methods with an assurance ap- 
proaching that of specialists in case 
work and other well-delineated fields 
of social work practice. 

This is important, for much of the 
desegregation efforts in local communi- 
ties will depend for their effectiveness 
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upon either the close guidance and 
backing of social work organizations 
or behind-the-scenes advice secured 
from agency staff members. A first 
step, therefore, in a community with 
well-organized social services will be 
securing the moral backing of the 
Council of Social Agencies or an equiv- 
alent social planning body. A _ next 
step will be resort to the good offices 
of those social agencies which are first 
to accept responsibility for promoting 
Next will 
come the traditional fact-finding pro- 


the desegregation effort. 


cedure which is an essential part of 
community organization. Only a small 
proportion of the citizens in the aver- 
age community base their social atti- 
tudes on anything more solid than 
their “feelings” regarding a given is- 
sue. When the real facts are set forth, 
well-documented and vouched for by 
persons of standing in the community, 
a wedge is driven into the shell of 
prejudice chiefly responsible for re- 
sistance to social change. 

Here the newspapers and radio and 
video can be of incalculable value. In 
almost any city of reasonable size there 
can be found an enterprising journalist 
or public relations expert willing to 
provide his services in making news of 
what is too often prosaic statistical 
material. With such newsworthy treat- 
ment, the facts of desegregation can 
be made interesting enough to warrant 
space in the local newspaper or time 
over the air. 

On the heels of this dissemination 
of the facts, there will come a stirring 
of public interest with the strongest 
response being manifested by those 
who have the greatest sense of their 
social responsibility. From this latter 
group there may be recruited a small 





core of community leaders willing to 
move for a change—willing to make 
public their support of desegregation 
as the inescapable responsibility of the 
good citizen. Once such a group has 
been formed, however small, desegrega- 
tion is in business, ready to expand 
and move forward. 

The forward movement can be car- 
ried out through a local duplicate of 
the national conference referred to in 
earlier paragraphs. It can consist of 
a series of visits to the key officials in 
the community, so that they may be 
assured of some solid backing for their 
gingerly steps in implementation of the 
Supreme Court decision. Or the local 
committee may content itself at the 
start with efforts to win support in 
the most promising centers of commu- 
nity thinking, such as the trade union, 
PTA, church and similar groups also 
referred to above. 

Meanwhile, flank approaches to the 
school problem should be kept in mind. 
It is the rare community in which 
there is any considerable body of so- 
cial liberals who will agree on any 
“Liberal- 
ism” is always a relative matter. The 
mistake that is often made by social 
action groups is to insist that those 
who join their ranks must be 100% 
converted to the cause—100% pure. 
The violent partisan who insists that 


number of specific issues. 


only the pure in heart can be recruit- 
ed is apt to be more interested in ex- 
pressing his partisanship than in ob- 
taining solid community backing. Thus, 
in this whole job of softening up and 
educating resistant southern opinion, 
we must use a variety of people in 
a variety of ways. 

For instance, some will disapprove 
segregation in schools, but will sup- 
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port segregation in housing. Others 
will support segregated education and 
housing, but will condemn any effort 
to bar workers from jobs because of 
their race. Yet, as has been pointed 
out, housing, employment, education 
and other activities are so inextricably 
linked together in their effects upon 
each other that to change relationship 
patterns in one will affect the speed 
and thoroughness with which changes 
are effected in the others. 

We cannot afford to have the Ne- 
gro population herded more tightly 
than ever within racial ghettoes as 
a first result of efforts to avoid imple- 
menting the Supreme Court school de- 
cision. For if this is done, not only 
will the segregated school continue to 
exist, as it does in effect even in such 
cities as New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Los Angeles—but the 
baneful racial attitudes which are at 
present encouraged by segregation in 
education can be cemented all the more 
rigidly by an intensification of segrega- 
tion in housing. 

Neither can we afford to have local 
resentment over an ending of school 
segregation express itself in “compen- 
satory activities” aimed at securing “re- 
venge” upon the Negro population by 
depriving its members of job oppor- 
tunity. Jobs, shelter and training— 
these are the “indispensable three” of 
modern living. To strengthen one at 
the expense of the other is only change 
without progress. 

There are other peripheral activities 
the success of which can contribute 
strongly to a wholesome public attitude 
in the matter of desegregation. For 
instance, in every Southern state insti- 
tution—and, indeed, in some in the 
North—there is rigid segregation in 
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the provision of institutional facilities 
financed from the public treasury, 
whether these be hospitals, training 
schools for the blind, correctional 
homes or institutions for the care of 
neglected or dependent children. In 
practically every case provisions for 
Negroes are inferior. In some cases, 
they are non-existent. Past efforts 
have been to equalize services; now the 
effort can be made to eliminate segre- 
gation instead. Every victory in this 
field means wiping out one of the out- 
posts of the resistance. 

The heading of this chapter refers 
to ‘“‘some suggestions.” Actually, these 
have not been so much suggestions as 
reminders—reminders that as_ the 
writer warned the Commencement au- 
dience at Tuskegee Institute this year, 
the “Supreme Court for all that it is 
the most powerful judicial body in the 
free world is still only a court—not a 
legislative nor an executive body. The 
Court has delivered its opinion; at a 
later date it will set forth the condi- 
tions under which its opinion must be 
implemented. But it is still the job of 
the people themselves—as it must al- 
ways be in a free society—to execute 
the directive and determine its pace 
and effectiveness.” 

The Job which lies ahead is that 
of encouraging “‘the people themselves” 
in their responsibility for execution. It 
is a job of tremendous proportions, the 
completion of which will give the 
Southern region especially, and the 
American nation in general, a feeling 
maturity that the 
American people have lacked ever since 
the Civil War. The initial enthusiasm 
of those who support the Supreme 


of self-confident 


Court’s 
abuse frequently characterizing the ut- 


decision, like the spumous 
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terances of the opposition, will grad- 
ually die down. If, however, enthu- 
siasm is replaced with an aimless opti- 
mistic hope that somehow, someway 
the court decision will be implemented, 
and if violent opposition only quiets 
down to go sullenly underground, then 
we shall be worse off rather than bet- 
ter for many years to come. If prompt 
and intelligent action is taken on the 
scale described above within the next 
one or two years, we can keep up the 
enthusiasm and block off the under- 


ground movement. 


The best insurance of such prompt 
and intelligent action is an activity 
assignment that will provide individ- 


sense of 
“getting 


uals and groups with a 


personal responsibility for 
In this respect any 
organization or community that plans 
to tackle the educational job through 
community organization processes will 
do well to study the program that has 
been successfully carried on for the 
past two decades by the Urban League 
of St. Louis, Missouri. The St. Louis 
Urban League is probably the out- 
standing pioneer agency in this field. 


something done.” 


Beginning with block-by-block organi- 
zation of neighbors into block units, 
neighborhood councils and a city-wide 
federation of block units, the St. Louis 
League has been able to thrust its 
contact roots deep into the everyday 
life of tens of thousands of white and 
colored families. These units have ac- 
quainted individuals with their civic 
responsibilities, have reminded city of- 
ficials of their responsibilities toward 
all the people, have been a means of 
white and colored St. Louisans arguing 
together in constructive fashion, some- 


times agreeing and cooperating, but 
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always clarifying public issues for the 
benefit of the whole community. 

Here the Urban League once more 
has recognized the indispensability of 
personal contact in community educa- 
tion. Other Urban Leagues, and re- 
cently a vast number of social agencies 
of all sorts, have followed the St. 
Louis lead so successfully that there is 
no longer any question about the block 
or district unit method actually work- 


ing. 


We need to refer to all of our ac- 
quired knowledge of group psychology. 
We must remember that a large pop- 
ulation group, no matter what its racial 
or geographical identification, is ca- 
pable of being a well-led, inspired so- 
cial movement or a reckless, hating 
mob. It is the demagogue’s business 
to develop the mob spirit. It is the 
business of enlightened leadership to 
quell the mob and change its spirit. 
We can do this only when we remain 
objective and persistent enough to 
study our opponents carefully and 
move in on any opening that their 
reckless abandon may give us. We 
must not allow the demagogue to main- 
tain any monoply on knowledge of 
mob psychology. And certainly we 
must never give way to the impulse 
to imitate mob behavior even in our 
opposition to the mob. 


Our long-time job is of such magni- 
tude that even this tremendous Su- 
preme Court. victory marks only its 
start. Our purpose is not merely to 
erase the legal institution of racial 
segregation from our public school sys- 
tem. It is rather to democratize the 
American school system. The elimina- 
tion of segregation is a necessary start 
in the democratizing process, but it 
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Our acquired exper- 


is only a start. 
ience has taught us that “in the matter 
of human relations there is absolutely 
no substitute for the educational effects 
derived from the personal contact of 
individual with individual and group 


with group.” There is no method of 
developing that personal contact more 
thoroughly and constructively than 


through the application of the com- 
And the 


only way in which community organi- 


munity organization process. 


zation can be applied in this effort will 
be for local citizens who love their 
communities to display enough courage 
and assume enough leadership to see 
the job through. 














